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I. 


HE village of Storr was in a ferment of excitement. So much 

gossip in door-yards and about well-sweeps had not been indulged 

in since the Indians had broken treaty in the transmontane and fallen 

upon the settlers with tomahawk and brand. Women hastily tied 

kerchiefs over their caps and passed from house to house, and men 
could scarce keep their pipes alight for conjecture and comment. 

On the edge of twilight they gathered about the forge-fire in Ezra 
Thompson’s smithy and insisted on hearing the adventure over from 
start to finish. Frank Percy had not heard it, they said, pointing to 
a stalwart young planter who lounged in the shop door and‘ kept his 

ze fixed on the waning glow of the fire, slowly covering itself with 
ashes under the smutty hood. He had come to hear the story, riding 
seven miles across country for the purpose; but he withheld all sign 
of interest, even when the smith, settling himself against his anvil, 
entered upon his narrative with eagerness and substantiality of detail. 

“'T’ way o’ it be this,” the smith began. “Squire Stewart o’ 
Warren, take him by an’ large, be t’ likeliest customer i’ t’ colony— 
wi’ twenty nags for shoeing, year in an’ year out, an’ making an’ mend- 
ing for a whole plantation. Natu’ally I makes a leg t’ squire every 
chance I get, for t? farrier down Smedley way be itching sore to filch 
him from me. Whenst ther’fo’ squire be sending word yestiddy that 
his big plantation kettle sore needed smithing, an’ ’twarn’t handy to 
move it, I put my nigger Eph’m at t’ anvil, for he be a smith o’ 
good part wi’ my learning. For myself, I hitched up t’ gig an’ hied 
me to Warren, wi’ my tools i’ a basket, an’ a bit o’ a brazier atwixt t” 
heels o’ me. 

“Warren plantation, as all know, be ten mile away,—Scottish 
measure,—an’ ’twere some past nooning whenst word come i’ t’ shop. 
My Dapple be as likely a nag as e’er smote dirt wi’ iron, but for all 
that ’twere well i’ t? afternoon before I got to work. T” kettle acted 
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contrary,—dod rot ’em,—being full satisfied to leak, an such be God’s 
will, but sore set ag’inst man’s mending. It took t’ marrow o’ two 
hours wi’ t’ job, an’ then there was locksmith’s work needed i’ t’ doors 
o’ buttery an’ still-room—or what goes for such i’ these colonies. 

“T’ doors being smithed, to t’ housekeeper’s liking, by supper- 
time, naught would do good Mistress Whyte but I must taste a slice 
o’ beef, an’ sample her best brew o’ spruce beer, for t’ sake o’ old Dor- 
set, which mothered us both. 

“Mistress Whyte be a comely dame as e’er a man living can see, 
with an ankle to her worth considering, an’ a waist of slimness suffi- 
cient to set a man reckoning what God A’mighty gie him arms for. 
She ha’ been i’ t’ colonies but six year besides, so t? bloom o’ home be 
still upon her. ‘T’ brew was right good, an’ so was t’ company, gossip 
an’ vittles mixing kindly, an’-all washed down fair wi’ good drink. 
We matched jokes an’ news till t’ big clock i’ t? hall boomed eleven, 
when at once it come over me that t’ time had turned for driving. 
Prime vittles an’ company slacken a man’s memory o’ most things.” 

A smile went around the crowd, broadening into a general guffaw 
at the smith’s expense. . He was a widower of some months’ standing, 
and known to be well minded to be quit of the condition. These 
things will happen. 

The man in the doorway threw his weight from one leg to the 
other, impatiently. A horse tethered outside champed on his bit, 
rasped his headstall, and neighed. 

The blacksmith, grinning self-consciously, resumed his story. 

“A tidy dame be a gift o’ God,” he piously asserted, “an’ none 
too plenty 1’ these colonies. An’ when her partner have been under 
sod three years, an’ his nine months, a man may busk himself accord- 
ing. In ’special when she have likely a bulky bit o’ savings i?’ t’ 
stocking i’ her sea-chest. Ben’t that so, neighbors? All this, belike, 
is neither here nor there, barring giving a reason for my tarrying till 
after moonrise. But go I did, at last, an’ set myself well about it. 

“T’ nag flung his legs out han’some, an’ I sat propped up i’ t’ gig, 
like John Barleycorn, well rounded wi’ creature comforts, an’ letting 
t? good cheer ha’ air wi’ a stave or so o’ ‘ Ye wives o’ merrie England.’ 
T’ moon, which. had been sort o’ foundered i’ t’ branches o’ Brinkley 
woods, now righted, an’ lifted herself, like a skiff to a breaker, an’ 
sailed out clear into as pretty a bit o’ open blue as ever eye got 
glimpse o’. 

“T” light fell so pleasant, my trilling went on like a mummer’s’ i’ 
Yule-time, an’ t’ thought come—God forgie me !—that t’ colonies i’ t’ 
moonlight were amaist as pretty as t’ old country. ‘All this while, ye 
mind, I’d been travelling, an’ had got ag’inst t’ bit o’ woods that juts 
across t’ road where it comes through t’ Beverly plantation. TT’ trees 
stand thick i’ that wood, an’ t’ shadows lie heavy, wi’ cross-barring 0’ 
moonlight only where there’s an opening. TT’ Beverly gate stood open, 
so we bowled through an’ made good time till we got in a mort 0’ 
shadow. Here Dapple shied across the road, wi’ a clean jump that 
ein scrap o’ leather on him, an’ whirled about to double on 

is track. 
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“Being took so sudden, I was flustered, an’, for a minute, could 
but pull on the reins an’ holler whoo! Whenst Dapple’s nose set 
straight again, I laid on t’ whip, like a damned fool, minded to show 
who was master. I might as well ha’ been leathering cold iron, for 
the good it done, for t’ beastie did naught but snort an’ shy, an’ every 
motion he made was backward. : 

“ An old hand wi’ nags don’t make an ass of himself long together, 
so I jumped out an’ run to his head, aiming to discover what skeered ° 
him,—for skeered he was, for certain, an’ lathered with sweat because 
o’ it. I durstn’t loose his head, for he was backed to t’ strain o’ t’ 
bridle, so I pushed about wi’ my foot. At first I kicked up naught 
but dust, but after a little my toe lurched something into a ribbon o’ 
moonlight, an’ t’ horse strained back an’ squealed like a wild-cat. 

“ First I misdoubted my own eyesight, an’ peered an’ peeked like 
a zany. But there it was, for real an’ true —a woman’s naked hand 
an’ forearm, cut off i’ t’ elbow, an’ flung down white an’ cold in t? 
middle o’ t’ roadbed.” 

Having reached his climax, the Englishman paused, and the Vir- 
ginians standing about gave out their breath with a sighing sound. 
One fellow, who had been lounging against the great bellows, changed 
his position and unconsciously pressed on the handles, causing a swift 
rush of air through the nozzle. The fire, waked by the current, flamed 
weirdly, sending flares of light into the dusk recesses of the shop, and 
causing the intent faces of the men to silhouette themselves sharply. 
The listener in the doorway had changed his position, and now leaned 
forward, with his gaze on the smith. 

“What you do?” 

The question was put by a man who went by the sobriquet of 
“Moccasin.” He was a half-breed, and for that reason, coupled with 
certain known defects of character, held in scant regard by the com- 
munity. He had heard the story thrice already, but his interest was 
unslaked. 

Thompson lifted himself from the anvil and turned to the fellow 
who had unconsciously started the bellows. 

“ Keep her going, will ye, Jake?” he requested. “Stir up a bit 
o’ light, an’ I'll show ye what I done. Dead things hain’t power to 
daunt me, an’ ’twas a matter that needed looking to. Most o’ ye ha’ 
seed what I’m going to show, but Mr. Percy haven’t, an’ he’s a 

uire.” 

Ne He caught up a bit of board and rested it across the anvil, steady- 
ing it with the handle of the hand-hammer. The great sledge rested 
likewise against the anvil-block. Crossing the shop to a cupboard, 
the smith took from it something wrapped in a silk kerchief which he 
brought into the circle of light, uncovered, and placed upon the im- 
provised table in full view of them all. Every head was craned for- 
ward and every eye followed his movements. ‘The half-breed thrust 
his swarthy face close, and peered down, with a cruel curl to his lips. 

Frank Percy involuntarily bared his head as he advanced among 
the rest. 

The arm had been severed at the elbow, and lay before them, as in 
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mute appeal, with the wrist a trifle bent and the fingers curled, as 
though the hand still responded clingingly to the clasp of another 
hand. It was white and finely formed, with filbert-shaped nails, and 
a pretty dimpling of the flesh at wrist and knuckles. It was a young 
hand,—presumably the hand of a girl, and certainly that of a lady. 

“Tt never worked none, poor little thing,” observed a burly farmer, 
touching the soft flesh pitifully with his strong, brown fingers. “ Look, 
there isn’t even a needle-prick. Is any woman missing in the colonies ? 
Foul murder has been done, and the matter must be looked to.” 

Another Virginian swore a deep oath. The sight of the severed 
arm aroused memories that stirred him. Comment and conjecture broke 
forth again; theories were elaborated and plans formed. It seemed 
probable that the murder had been committed in the Beverly woods, 
in which event the rest of the body must be concealed somewhere near. 
It was arranged that search should be made, and also that the matter 
be reported to the governor. Men said that had such an incident 
occurred sixty years before, or even less, none need have been sur- 
prised. Methods had been lawless in the New World, and the In- 
dians more troublesome. Now, things were different, and men could 
no longer afford to leave crime unpunished. It behooved good citizens 
to bestir themselves for investigation. On the morrow the news, by 
horse-express, must be conveyed to Williamsburg. 

Percy bore his share in the talk, speaking out fiercely in denun- 
ciation. He examined the limb carefully, noting its fineness, its sym- 
metry, and the exquisite finish of each filbert nail. In his official 
capacity, he took charge of it, requesting the by-standers to procure 
him a box in which it could be placed until search for the rest of the 
body should be over. He spoke nervously, and shuddering thrills 
passed through his frame, which the uncertain light concealed from the 
other men. 

When a box was brought, he summoned all his resolution and lifted 
the dead thing in his hands, quivering inwardly with the shock of its 
coldness. His heart beat in his ears like the muffled beat of a drum, 
and the breath of the slowly worked bellows seemed like the low sighs 
of the dying. Was it involuntary muscular contraction, or excited 
imagination, which made the taper white fingers seem to curl, with a 
grasping movement, as though they would close upon his? 

The idea shocked him, and he completed his work and moved aside 
with such haste that his foot struck against the great sledge, bringing 
it to the ground with resonant clangor. As he turned he met the 
baleful gaze of the half-breed, quick with malignant curiosity. 

It was arranged that the arm should be taken to the office of Dr. 
Moore, which was in the village, and there left for the present. It 
might be required for evidence, and the doctor would know best how 
to preserve it. 

The smith volunteered to accompany Percy to make. the deposit, 
and the other men fell into line and followed, as though it had been a 
funeral. 

The shop settled back into gloom; the fire, no longer tended, 
shrouded itself again with ashes; shadows mustered thick in the 
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corners, and about the great hammer, which lay where it had fallen. 
The half-breed looked after the little procession, and laughed through 
his teeth. 





II. 


For several weeks the affair of the hand occupied public attention. 
Beverly woods and the fields adjacent were searched for the rest of the 
body ; investigations among the negroes on the plantations nearest the 
supposed scene of the tragedy were set on foot, and inquiries as to the 
whereabouts and welfare of every lady within a radius of many days’ 
horseback journey were made. From it all nothing resulted save 
increased mystification. No traces of crime could be discovered, and 
forest and earth appeared banded together for the preservation of the 
secret. Nor did humanity prove more remunerative ; the negroes, if 
they knew or suspected anything, kept silence, according to the secre- 
tive habit of their race, and the conditions were too strained between 
the colonists and such wandering and broken tribes of Indians as 
periodically passed through their midst, to admit of co-operation or 
authentic interchange of information. That Indians or negroes might 
be responsible for the deed the white citizens were quite willing to 
believe, but nothing could be proved. The blacksmith’s singular find 
remained the only external evidence. The negroes were property and 
valuable, therefore no owner could be brought to admit the existence 
of savagery upon his plantation. And for the Indians, they were 
enemies, best not aroused by too vigorous measures, Could the mur- 
dered woman have been identified, personal feeling would have given 
the affair other proportions. As it was, balked at all points, the people 
lost interest, and, after an ineffectual report to the authorities at Wil- 
liamsburg, allowed the matter to fade into local gossip. There seemed 
nothing else to do. 

The strange lady’s arm, relegated to an object of curiosity, lay in a 
glass case, carefully covered with alcohol, in Dr. Moore’s office, and, to 
all intent, was as innocent of proved connection with an inhabitant of 
this planet as though it had been débris meteorically deposited by some 
grimly jocular neighboring world. 

One man, however, was unwilling to let the matter rest. There was 
a pitifulness about the thing which touched Frank Percy and stirred 
him with a faint sense of kinship for the dead woman, so to speak, and 
of implication in her taking off. With the imagined impulse of her 
pallid fingers towards his own had fallen upon him a curious uneasi- 
ness of responsibility, as though a shadow were constantly cast on him 
from a hidden substance. The feeling was illusive, intangible, but for 
a time it was omnipresent and almost coercive. 

The man’s nature lent itself readily to psychic influences, whether 
self-evolved or reflected from a spiritual infinite. His blood, on the 
maternal side, ran warm with German mysticism, and the time and 
country in which he lived were chaotic with changes, mental and ma- 
terial, and with the swift loosening of beliefs. Within his father’s 
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generation had been the savagery of faith in witchcraft and the like, 
and his own cradle had been rocked, and his impressible years minis- 
tered to, by an enslaved race, superstitious to folly, and only just 
evolving, with pain, into the decencies of living. From his paternal 
English strain Percy had intellect and some measure of self-control, 
but there were other forces within him which occasionally bade reason 
and equipoise a proud defiance. 

For weeks he was haunted by a desire to obtain possession of the 
arm, and finally, unable to devise any official excuse, went boldly to 
Dr. Moore and requested custody, for a time, of the case containing it, 
upon esthetic grounds. 

“It is the most exquisitely proportioned hand and forearm I’ve 
ever seen,” he explained. “TI want to make a cast of it. I know how 
to do it perfectly. My mother taught me.” 

Mrs. Percy had been an adept in modelling in wax and plaster. 
She had brought the art from her own country, and with its evidences 
had softened and adorned the home in the crude new world to which, 
in pursuit of wealth, her English husband had brought her. Her 
accomplishment had been held in respect and some awe by the com- 
munity, although its transmission to her son was considered evidence 
of maternal weakness amounting to folly. Of what possible use could 
such feminine gauds be to a man presumably destined to cope with the 
weighty affairs of life? 

Dr. Moore was a man of different calibre, developed beyond his 
period, almost beyond his opportunities. He could grasp complexity, 
and sympathize with the spiritual as well as the material phases of 
humanity. To him Frank Percy’s desire was quite comprehensible. 

“Td have done it myself had ability been in me,” he said, as he 
made ready the glass case for transportation. “The limb—what we 
have of it—is more than usually perfect. The curves of the wrist and 
dimpling of the knuckles are as handsome as anything I ever saw. The 
skin is as soft and fine as a baby’s, too. That girl was young,—under 
twenty, most likely,—and, if the rest of her matched this sample, a 
beauty. It’s an interesting case.” 

Percy shared this opinion. 

‘“‘ What is your theory of the death, doctor?” he questioned. 

The physician meditated. 

“That of most others, I fancy,” he replied, at length. “It’s prob- 
ably an Indian job. From-unmistakable evidence I know that the arm 
was lopped off after death. It rested against something solid, a log, or 
the ground, and was severed, with a downward blow, by a sharp, broad 
instrument,—probably a tomahawk. The thing was done in sheer 
wantonness. This post-mortem mutilation, and the not finding the 
body, make me suspect Indian agency. ‘There are holes and crannies 
for concealment about, known to these red devils for ages, and past a 
white man’s discovering. It would be in character also for the dis- 
membered limb to be borne, as a trophy, perhaps miles beyond the place 
of butchery, and finally left, in ghastly suggestiveness, in a place where 
pale-faces couldn’t fail to find it. That girl was a captive, and was 
killed for contumacy or physical weakness, She may have belonged 
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to a colony north or south of us, and have been passed about among 
tribes. Indian complicity admitted, all things become possible.” 

“Tt is thought by some that the Beverly negroes may be impli- 

cated.” 
“Rubbish! Nick Beverly has recently bought a couple of ill- 
looking Guinea coast bucks, and some folks are afraid of em. There’s 
the only leg that theory has to stand on. The negroes can’t do any. 
harm. It’s a good many years now since the Dutch fetched the first 
lot over, and we’ve always managed them. Negroes wouldn’t carry a 
bit of a corpse about with ’em, either. They’d be afraid. This is an 
Indian job,—or elsee——-” He paused abruptly. 

“ Else what ?” 

“Nothing. I ran across a thought that isn’t worth ultimating, 

that’s all. It’s a pity we know nothing definite about this woman,— 
her name, and her wherefrom. I wish from my soul we could find 
out.” 
The same wish pursued Percy, haunting his thoughts during his 
homeward drive, and persistently recurring, even during his practical 
after-supper chat about plantation matters with his father. It accom- 
panied him, a dominating, invisible presence, to his own apartment, 
and seemed to permeate the atmosphere, pulsing it with the unrest of 
poignant desire. 

Securing his door and window-shutters, Percy lighted a great many 
candles, and took from a closet all things requisite for the carrying out 
of his scheme. He seated himself before the table and uncovered the 
case. It was of thick glass, dimpled and flawed in places, and was 
shaped like a long box, several inches in depth, and narrow. ‘ The lid 
was of hand-beaten copper and fitted close. Percy turned it in his hand 
curiously, wondering for what purpose the case could originally have 
been constructed. The interior of the lid showed a curious hieroglyph, 
somewhat defaced, while on the exterior a heraldic device was rudely 
scratched, with the initials “J. von G.” in old German text beneath. 
Percy was familiar with his mother’s tongue, and had in his possession 
an ancient book on alchemy which had belonged to her father. He 
could not read it without great labor, for the lettering was quaint ; but 
he preserved it, as his mother had done, from natural affection, innate 
reverence for printed matter, and pride in the fact that a member of the 
family had once fancied that he could understand it. Something about 
this antique receptacle reminded Percy of the old book, and he deter- 
mined to question the doctor about it. 

The arm had been placed diagonally, so that the fingers might have 
room, and was well covered with the colorless fluid. The light from 
the candles scintillated, where its waves encountered the flaws in the 
glass, and gave to the dead flesh a tone as of old ivory. Percy lifted 
the limb in his hands, dried it, and examined it. Apart from its sym- 
metry, there were no distinctive marks, save a tiny triangular scar upon 
that portion of the inner surface of the hand called in palmistry the 
“mount of Venus.” It was not a conspicuous scar, and might be 
accounted for by almost any accident of childhood. While carefully 
anointing the limb with almond oil, to prevent the plaster from stick- 
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ing, Percy was again conscious of that strange fancy about the fingers,— 
that they were curving to the clasp of his. 

Moved by an impulse he did not pause to define, his hand closed on 
the dead hand firmly, closely, with the clasp friend gives to friend. A 
great pity for the murdered woman surged in his heart, so that he sat 
quiescent and sorrowful, his will and his intellect in abeyance for the 
nonce, and only imagination and feeling astir. A stinging sensation, 
as of tears, came to his eyes, and a mist grew before them through which 
the lights seemed to pale, and glow, and pale again, giving to the room 
a look alien, and yet familiar, like a place seen in dreams. Nothing 
stirred, nothing made itself visible, only the soul of the man seemed 
sensible of the presence of another soul, and the ear of his spirit caught 
‘from the infinite a whisper, soft as sighing,—“ Auf Wiedersehen.” 

In a moment Percy’s clasp loosened. He lifted his hand to his eyes 
and gazed about him. The room wore its usual aspect; the candles 
burned well ; his own vision was clear, his intellect keen and alert. 
Had he dozed for a second? Were the fumes of the alcohol mingled 
with drugs? What combination had the doctor formed with medica- 
ments from which emanations could steal into the brain and produce 
such delusions? What did- it mean, this mysterious tryst? Who 
could have whispered from the beyond, “ Auf Wiedersehen”—till we 
meet again ? 

He could not answer himself, and it troubled him. He shook 
himself roughly, as one who throws aside sleep, and went about his 
work, concentrating his thought doggedly upon its practical details. 





ITI. 


On one corner of the Beverly plantation, in a good grove of syca- 
more- and poplar-trees, stood a plain frame meeting-house known 
throughout the country-side as Beverly Church. It had been erected 
upon the land and solely at the expense of Madam Carter Beverly, as 
she was called,—a widow of many years’ standing, and a “ Kirk o’ 
Scotland” woman of pugnacious austerity. 

The building was of native construction, the work of plantation 
artisans, and in general style and architecture resembled a_ barn. 
Madam Beverly held, with fierce rigidity, the belief that in seasons 
of worship the mind should not be turned from the contemplation of sin 
and reprobation by carnal distractions, whether of ease to the body or 
pleasure to the eyes. Under the dominance of this idea the church 
had been built. Its walls were primly plastered and whitened, its 
angles were unsoftened, and its windows had been made small and set 
high, mere holes for ventilation which in no sort lent themselves to 
profitless observation of unorthodox and changeful nature. The pews 
were penitential constructions, like loose-boxes, and furnished with 
narrow plank seats, measured exclusively for long-legged people. 
From them a satisfactory view could be obtained of naught save the 
preacher, uplifted in a thin-waisted, hour-glass pulpit which adhered 
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to the end wall of the building, like the nest of a mud-swallow. So 
uncompromising was it all that the mind fell naturally into pronounced 
and vindictive trains of thought; and at the end of a three hours’ dis- 
course lurid with posthumous fire, it would seem in sequence to regard 
one’s neighbor as tares to be devil-harvested for burning. 

In spite, however, of the austerity of its appearance and the ferocity 
of its doctrine, the old church was not unpopular. Each member of 
the covenant, feeling elected and safe, relished the thrill which would 
come when an arousing preacher began to thump the Book and depict 
the miserable future of the reprobate, while the reprobate themselves 
could be but conscious of gratified vanity that the powers above and 
below should take so much trouble about them. 

Then, although the frivolities of the world might not conveniently 
obtain within-doors, the same rule did not apply outside. And the 
wait in the grove, about the cold spring and the horse-racks, for the 
coach of old Madam Beverly to arrive, was always pleasant in fair 
weather. Young people, if so disposed, could get a bonny bit of 
courtship into those waits. 

This awaiting the coming of Madam Beverly for the beginning 
of service had grown into an institution. It was a self-instituted ob- 
servance, dating from the building of the church, and holding its 
own with vigor. In the beginning there had been no resident pastor, 
and visiting divines were almost invariably entertained at Beverly ; 
therefore waiting for Madam’s coach had, primarily, been a necessity. 
Later, when the population increased, and a preacher came to be main- 
tained at the public expense, the old lady herself exacted the courtesy. 
She was a high-tempered dame, whom none liked to cross, and when 
once she conceived a thing to be hers of right she well knew how to 
keep hold of it. 

A story is told, with keen joy, by descendants of hers to this very 
day, anent a set-to she had with a minister from Glasgow, in regard to 
this matter. This gentleman’s pride in his office was as great as was 
Madam’s in her own social consequence. He was, as it happened, the 
guest of another plantation, where earlier hours were kept than at 
Beverly. Knowing the time of service to be appointed for eleven 
o'clock, and beholding his congregation duly assembled, the minister 
entered his pulpit on the tick of the minute and spread open the Book, 
calmly oblivious of the fact that the Beverly coach was not even in 
sight. Madam, usually the soul of punctuality, for some reason that 
morning was late, so that the opening hymn was in full blast when she 
drove up to the church door. 

Sorely astonished, she bade her colored serving-man find out what 
the singing could mean before she alighted. When told that service 
had been commenced without her, in a church of her own building, 
her temper flamed. 

She would not drive home again, for that would give her insulter— 
so she deemed him—full advantage; nor would she enter, having re- 
spect for the place, and knowing herself in no mood for worship. She 
waited still in her coach, and, when the congregation came out, she de- 


scended to earth and stood among them, with her gold-headed staff in 
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her hand and her head held high. Those who saw her averred that 
her face was clay-white with rage, and that the glance of her eyes scin- 
tillated and darted like the swift-moving tongue of a serpent. 

Standing straight among them all, she summoned the minister to 
appear before her and savagely rebuked him for that which she dubbed 
a fell breach of courtesy to herself and flagrant disrespect to her posi- 
tion. And when the amazed man held contumaciously to his right of 
office, and likewise defended his action on the ground that, the people 
being assembled in the promise that service should begin at eleven 
o’clock, it would be an injustice to postpone it for an individual, she 
brought her staff down with a thud and flashed back at him,— 

“Sir, I builded this church at mine own single expense, and do 
largely maintain it. This doI for the honor and glory of God, not 
that his worship may be made the occasion of disrespect to myself. 
Know that when I take my seat in yonder pew and deposit my cane, 
it is then eleven o’clock,—not before.” 

So, with a stately reverence to the amused congregation and indig- 
nant divine, she re-entered her coach and had herself driven home. 

The outcome of this scene had been the minister’s departure in 
wrath and with his own opinion of Madam Beverly. But the custom 
had taken fresh hold, and, during the lady’s lifetime, none ever again 
~ sought to overthrow it. 

Sooner or later, it is said, Greek must meet Greek, and, if rumor 
spoke sooth, Madam Beverly, with the progress of years, was finding 
her match in her own granddaughter and namesake, beautiful Frances 
Newstead. Madam had married her daughter and only child to Syl- 
vester Newstead for no nobler reason than that the property which the 
young man would inherit lay well with the Beverly tract and could 
ultimately be brought within a ring fence. Love of possessions ranked 
next to love of power with the dame, and her pride in the maintenance 
of family credit was unbounded. Her own property she kept strictly 
under her own jurisdiction, although there was a popular fallacy that 
her husband’s nephew, Nick Beverly, took care of it for her. 

When a boy was born to the Newstead household and named for 
her husband, Madam plumed herself on her good works, and thought of 
the time when her first-born grandson would be lord over thousands of 
acres. But nature and progress interplayed to make a jest of ambitions 
founded upon the obedience of others. When ideas antagonistic to 
primogeniture began to permeate the colony, Sylvester Newstead was 
among the first to imbibe them. There was no justice in undivided in- 
heritance, he declared ; a child was a child, and all were born with equal 
rights and an equal claim upon parents. His property should be for 
all the children sent by the Lord, share and share alike, both sons and 
daughters, and if difference were to be made it should be in the girls’ 
favor. This revolutionary sentiment produced bitterness between the 
old lady and her son-in-law, and for years family relations were strained. 
Nor did it help matters that Mrs. Newstead should prove abundantly 
prolific, and aid her husband to long division by presenting him with 
seven heirs male, besides little Frances. 

October is a fair month in Virginia, The atmosphere shows violet 
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distances, and is sweet and heady with the year’s fruition. The earth, 
gayly bedight, like a Carnival masque, thrusts aside labor and care, 
and gives herself with joy to the harvest. Thickets and fence-corners, 
lately brilliant with the yellow of golden-rod, the purple of thistles, 
and the softer tinting of wild artichoke, euphorbia, and wild parsnip, 
now show deeper color in the crimson, orange, and brown of changing 
foliage. 

In holiday mood and attire, Frances Newstead rode forth with her 
brothers, going churchward in state, like a queen with her escort of 
honor. She sat her horse squarely, and managed him with the courage 
and skill begot by long practice. Her habit of wine-colored cloth 
flowed nearly to the ground, and the breast of it was frogged and but- 
toned with gold. Her hat, smartly plumed, lay low on her brow, and 
from under its curled brim her eyes flashed and deepened, like trout- 
pools in sunlight. Her small gauntleted hands manipulated her reins 
with lightness and strength, and her full figure swayed to the motion 
of her steed with exquisite grace and vigor. She drew the rich air into 
her lungs with joy, the while she jested with her tumultuous escort. 
They showed bravely in company, the gallant young Newsteads, and 
few beholders could be brought to subscribe to their grandmother’s 
dictum that there were too many of them. 

The topic of interest was a colt recently purchased by Guy, the 
third son, and ridden now for the first time. Frances asserted that her 
chestnut, for courage and speed, was more than his match,—a statement 
which her brother indignantly denied. 

“Tf ’twere not the Sabbath, and I with the fear of grandmother 
before my eyes, I’d race you to the grove, and prove it,” she declared. 
“That brute is no more a full-blooded Powhatan than I am. Where’s 
his white foot ?” 

She pointed with derision to the colt’s legs, which were clean-cut as 
a racer’s, but bright sorrel from barrel to fetlock. The distinctive 
mark was missing. 

“Lost in the desert, most likely,” Guy retorted, with triumph. 
“This fellow is Arabian through the sire. What say you to that? 
He came from the Percy stables, and all their horses have Eastern 
blood. You'll admit now he may be able to wind your favorite, I 
reckon.” He laughed teasingly. 

“T’'ll admit nothing,” the girl stoutly answered. “And I’d race 
you this minute, but for my promise to mother to behave with decorum. 
What care I for the Percy strain?” 

“Nay, that’s for your settlement, sister,” Guy retorted, removing 
himself, at the same time, from the reach of her whip. ‘Folks say 
tis a good one. The Percy horses know well the stride of our own, 
and keep it right bravely.” 

“A truce to fooling,” called Beverly, the eldest-born, who rode 
well in front. “And some of you fellows tell me, if you can, what 
has come to Frank Percy. He’s as dour and sour-visaged as one of 
Cromwell’s Ironsides. When one speaks to him lately, be it of horses 
or women, the politics of the colony or the news from over seas, it 
is all one: wandering attention and lack-lustre answers are all at 
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command. Is the man ill, think you, or has misfortune befallen 
him ?” 

“That none can answer save Percy himself,” spoke Sylvester, the 
fourth of the brothers. “He is changed of a surety, and much 
changed. Know you aught of it, Dick?” addressing the intermediate 
brother, who rode at his sister’s bridle-rein. 

Dick shook his head. : 

“Yesterday, when I mooted our project of going to the transmon- 
tane for game, and asked him to join us, he declined without reason,” 
he made answer. “That isn’t like Frank. No fellow was keener for 
sport or for pleasure than he until recently. It troubles me.” 

He glanced aside at his sister, wondering if she could have aught 
to do with the change in their friend. Her face was untroubled, and 
her glance cast backward with amusement at the vagaries of the three 
younger lads. For any change of expression visible there, they might 
still be discussing the merits of a horse. Women were inscrutable 
creatures, and past man’s understanding, Dick decided, with the origi- 
nality and acumen of three-and-twenty. He even went further, and 
out of a vast store of inexperience pronounced women unfeeling. 

Nevertheless it was Frances who first perceived a horseman coming 
towards them, across country, regardless of fences and ditches, and 
recognized the same for Frank Percy. She drew quietly on her rein, 
also, and so held the little cavalcade to a pace which would admit of 
his joining them should he be so disposed. 

And when he availed himself of his opportunity and took the 


place at her side, readily yielded him by her brothers, she met him 
with sweetness, forbearing from a single gibe, even of merriment, or 
from putting a question in regard to a story which had recently come 
to her through the negroes and inflamed her curiosity. 





IV. 


Frances Newstead, for all her assumed passivity when the subject 
was under discussion, was far too clever and observant a girl for the 
change in Percy to have escaped her notice. She had been cognizant 
of it for weeks, making no sign, but watching its increase with pro- 
found attention. Her pretty head had been puzzled and her honest 
womanly heart pained by it not a little. At first she had made the 
natural blunder of supposing herself to be the core of the matter,— 
of thinking that Percy must have been offended or hurt by something 
which she had done or left undone. She had entertained some vague 
idea of an explanation between them, and had even gone so far as to 
give Percy an opportunity to unburden his mind; bat nothing had 
come of it. 

Then she had grown to the truer, if less flattering, perception that 
from this matter she stood quite apart,—that any change which might 
have developed itself in their relative position was not due to any act 
or omission of hers, but rather was part of some integral change in 
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the man himself. It was as though some dominating influence, dis- 
associated with herself, had taken possession of his life and was iso- 
lating it from accustomed things. She could no longer get within 
touch of him, save at intervals. 

And yet there had been love between them,—heart-love, as she 
supposed, and an understood engagement, only prevented from becoming 
definite by shyness and maidenly reserve on her part. So sure of him 
had she been that any suggestion of estrangement would, a few months 
before, have seemed to her an absurdity,—more, an impossibility. 
Now, however, without anything overt either on her part or his, they 
seemed drifting asunder in spirit and soul, and that, too, without the 
miserable fact appearing to affect Percy in the faintest degree. It was 
here that the iron entered. Percy seemed totally unconscious of the 
change, or else was indifferent to it. 

This was hard on Frances, for she loved him earnestly, and at 
times she felt sore and resentful in every fibre of her being, and the 
more because, perforce, she must present an unmoved front to the 
world, for very shame’s sake. It was doubly hard because, with that 
inner divinating property which is a concomitant of all true love, she 
felt that she had no tangible rival,—that no other woman contested 
her supremacy. More, she felt that, behind his preoccupation, Percy 
loved her. When with him she was conscious that the old love was 
not dead; but its light and heat reached her, so to speak, through 
an obscured medium. It was as though smoked glass were held be- 
tween her sun and herself. Failing to understand it, the very soul 
within her grew restive, alternating between natural indignation and 
pain for herself and equally natural anxiety and speculation in regard 
to him. 

Her manner with him was purposely superficial, despite its cor- 
diality, and she laughed and jested gayly, as the horses fell into step 
and moved forward together along the sunlighted road. Nor, in dis- 
mounting, did she hesitate to yield him both slim gauntleted hands, or 
withhold from his graceful performance of the office of squire its cus- 
tomary meed of gratitude. With him in attendance she moved for- 
ward to where her phalanx of brothers were assisting an unappreciative 
grandmother from her carriage, conscious the while of the significant 
smiles and whispers which circled about. Madam Beverly also had 
nothing save smiles for the pair, for the Percy acres were fair, and the 
Percy slaves numerous and valuable; nor was there any danger of 
distressing division, for the heir of the Percy estate was an only child. 
rd wonder Madam found the aspect of things very much to her 

iking. 

Others canvassed the matter from a different stand-pvint, and 
among them Ezra Thompson, the blacksmith from Storr. 

Thompson stood back, amid a group of his cronies, and com- 
— on such of his neighbors, whether of high or low degree, as he 

isted. . 

“Oh, ay!” he observed, in assent to a word spoken near him, as 
Frances Newstead passed with her escort; “her be a fine filly. A 
bit tender i’ mouth, maybe, but clean built an’ well mettled. Tem- 
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per there be i’ t’ blood, as be patent to all; but t’ stock be good, an’ t’ 
filly ha’ no fire to hurt her—nor won’t ha’, an justice be done her. 
Gentleness an’ patience be t’ watchwords for a nervous filly, wi’ white 
to her eye. An’ a firm seat an’ a light hand be her salvation i’ t’ 
breaking.” 7 

“Will she get ’em with Percy ?” 

It was a long-bodied, shrewd-looking Virginian who put the ques- 
tion. 

The Englishman chuckled. 

“‘That’s as may be,” he guardedly responded. “She ain’t getting 
’em now. Percy be riding slack an’ trailing t’ bridle. Sum/’at ha’ 
come to t’ lad here lately. He be doitering; an’ folks a’ be Roticing. 
Some even be mocking his back wi’ foul names,—zany, an’ dizzard, an’ 
such like. I be moidered wi’ t’ chap.” 

“You'll be worse moidered afore you’re through, I reckon,” the 
other man laughed. “ Folks are saying his ridge-pole’s caving in,— 
that he’s getting luny. The niggers tell mighty queer stories about 
him. If he ain’t luny, they say, then he’s meddling with brimstone. 
Men have been prisoned and tried for things like he does, right here 
in Virginia. And up yonder,”’—jerking his thumb due northeast,— 
“as all know, even in our own time, ’twas hanging, or worse, for such 
capers. Has wind o’ his doings come to the smithy yet, Ezra?” 

The smith nodded. 

“Most tales come t’ shop,” he averred. “Some be string-halted 
from t’ first, an’ some go lame wi’ travel. This tale be too bad gone 
for shoeing, an’ so I telled t’ nigger that fetched it. ‘Drop it,’ quoth 
I to t’ fool; ‘it be naught but t’ blether o’ a windy bullock. Would 
a man 0’ fine property, good horse, an’ for sweetheart t’ bonniest lass 
i t? province, be brewing trouble wi’ havering wi’ spirits i? midnight ? 
-—an’ that, too, at t? stave o’ his lungs, so all his niggers can hearken ? 
’Tain’t likely,’ says I, ‘an’ t’ tale won’t be shod here for longer travel, 
my man,’ says I.” 

The smith squared himself. He was a liberal man, and suspected 
of being heterodox ; added to which, the Percy patronage was worth 
money. 

“But,” objected the other man, eagerly, “there’s queerness a plenty 
in the blood. Things unlawful ha’ been with ’em for generations. As 
the twig is bent, the tree grows. ”Tis said—an’ the tale comes straight 
from Waldeck, where the family abode—that this lad’s grandsire had 
second-sight and could prophesy out o’ the stars all things to befall. 
He made strange machines likewise, such as no man knows the use 
o’,—right devilish machines, gifted past reason. This old wizard’s 
daughter was our own dame Percy, an’ every man o’ you knows what 
she could fashion,—flowers that butterflies come in at window to suck 
for honey, an’ fruit birds stuck bill in. Such things be not lawful, 
a-mocking o’ God’s works to his face an’ setting them up for a spec- 
tacle.” 

“True, true,” assented another and, if possible, more rigid Cal- 
vinist. “Such effrontery can’t fail to be displeasing to the A’mighty. 
What saith the Scripture? ‘Thou shalt not make to thyself images 
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of any thing that is in heaven above, or that is in the earth beneath.’ 
And, before she was called to her account, Dame Percy had sinned 
with part of that sin; she had made images. Be not that so, neighbors? 
And on her household, belike, now descendeth the vengeance of the 
Eternal.” 

This view, being in harmony with the ruthless theology of the day, 
was received without question, none noticing how the Scripture had 
been divorced from its inner meaning. The people filed into church, 
and decorously separated, the men going to one side, and the women 
to the other, according to the old-time provincial custom. Many 
looked young Percy over with deliberate curiosity. He was an object 
of uncanny interest and nascent reprobation ; but there was no im- 
pulse of compassion for him anywhere, save in the breast of Frances 
Newstead. 

From force of discipline, the young woman’s eyes, for the most 
part, were raised demurely to the pulpit, and her uprising and down- 
sitting were in accordance with those of others; but her thoughts were 
astray, and denunciation, admonition, and warning passed over her 
head, producing no more impression than the beating of a tom-tom. 

Furtively she noted her lover, and, now that his face and form were 
held in repose, she perceived ravages wrought within the past months 
which had before partially escaped her notice. His thinness and pallor 
were conspicuous, as were the circles of pain, or sleeplessness, about. his 
dark eyes. The eyes themselves were heavy, or burned with a light 
turned inward. His dark chestnut hair, brushed back from his fore- 
head and caught in a queue, seemed to have lost its crisp wave and to 
cling to the skull damp and lustreless. His ruffles and the lawn of his 
cravat showed that they had been carelessly donned, and his mulberry 
coat was of an unbecoming shade and not in accord with his riding- 
breeches. His appearance, in short, betokened neglect, and a mind far — 
removed from every-day matters. 

As she looked at him, the girl’s heart melted, and all personal pique 
passed away, as, at dawn, a night-bird will vanish. He must surely 
be ill, she decided, although not yet sufficiently so to take to his bed. 
His aspect betokened it, for, until recently, no gentleman in the colony 
had been more particular about his garnishing. It was pitiful to see 
him otherwise, and something must straightway be done for his succor. 
After service she would suggest to her brothers the propriety of taking 
Percy home with them for dinner, that her mother might observe and 
pass judgment upon his physical condition. Outside of the regular 
practice, there was no person in the province so clever at doctoring as 
her mother. People came from near and far to consult her, and even 
Dr. Moore admitted that her decoctions of herbs and her Jamestown 
weed salve were without parallel. Yes, her plan was a good one, for 
this poor fellow had no woman to mother him at home. 

So the girl brooded, through firstly, secondly, and thirdly ; but be- 
fore the preacher had wrought himself or his hearers up to lastly, her 
attention was caught by a small stir at the door, and the passing from 
hand to hand of a paper bearing the royal arms. When it reached the 
elder chief in authority, he laid it down on his knee, and the congrega- 
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tion, with such patience as they might, watched it, and awaited the 
gathering together of the loose ends of the discourse. To do him 
justice, the preacher also was blessed with a lively human curiosity, so 
he made as short work of his finish as was decently possible. Then, 
the —_ having been passed up to the pulpit, he read it aloud to 
them all. 

It was an official notice, brought by special messenger from Wil- 
liamsburg, to inform the people thereaway of the condition of matters 
along the frontier. The expedition against Niagara, since its departure, 
had been greatly harassed by stress of weather, sickness, and the deser- 
tion of Tndian allies. The French had been repulsed near Fort Edward, 
and new forts had been erected on the east side of the river, and at 
Johnson’s place of encampment. Public prayers at all places of wor- 
ship were requested by the governor for the success of the British 
forces, and the suggestion was strenuously made that the people should 
bestir themselves to organize and equip reinforcements, so that should 
a call for succor come from the frontier the province might be in a 
condition instantly to respond. 





V. 


The ride homeward was filled with discussion of the news, even 
Percy, who had willingly accepted the Newstead invitation, throwing 
off his listlessness and entering into the talk with much of his old- 
time energy. The claims and encroachments of France were hotly 
denounced, and her efforts to maintain her Canadian supremacy, and 
to hold the Mississippi valley, as means of communication with her 
southern colonies, were resented as so many lawless and impudent 
endeavors to infringe upon British territorial rights. The young 
Newsteads, four of whom were of age to assume the responsibilities of 
manhood and citizenship, were specially eager in assertion and criti- 
cism, making up for large ignorance of detail by confident strictures 
upon known results. 

News from the frontier, disseminated by scouts, reached the people 
slowly, and especially those scattered about on plantations. Even so 
pregnant an event as Braddock’s defeat and death had not been gener- 
ally known through the country-side until many weeks after it hap- 
ai In view, therefore, of the fact that special intelligence was 

ing officially circulated, the people now argued, and rightly, that 
some urgent demand on their resources, either of money or men, was 
in contemplation at the colonial capital, immediately, or in the near 


future. 
Meanwhile the youngsters were liberal of comment upon the 


methods and mistakes of those in high places. 
“If Braddock had but hearkened to counsel,” ‘commented Beverly 


Newstead, “this war might not have assumed proportions so formi- 
dable. He could meet and perchance overthrow Frenchmen at home, 
where civilized methods of warfare prevail, but that by no means 
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qualified him to cope with them in American forests, reinforced by 
native warriors. It didn’t qualify him to handle his own force to the 
best advantage. It was the success of July 9th, with the killing of 
Braddock, which gave the scoundrels assurance. If Braddock could 
have hearkened to reason, and Fort Duquesne had shared the fate of 
the French settlements at Fundy, the matter might have come to arbi- 
tration and adjustment. As it stands, we’ve a war on our hands, and 
no knowledge of what it may lead to.” 

“Tt will lead to the triumph of England, of course,” broke in Guy, 
who was brimful of patriotism and martial ardor. “Isn’t it always 
so? What matter a few temporary rebuffs here and there, if our arms 
are ever victorious in the end ?” 

Guy squared himself in the saddle and glanced about him with 
kindling eyes. The younger men shared his enthusiasm, but Beverly 
looked grave. 

“ That’s all well enough,” he observed, “ but war, as it happens, is 
particular as well as general in its effects. Now if England would 
consent to allow us the lead in this matter, and be content to furnish 
us with men and supplies, we could settle it speedily. What can 
those fellows, fresh from across seas, possibly know of the methods 
and duplicities of our aborigines? Why, Indian fighting differs from 
civilized warfare as a red skin differs from a white one. Their forte is 
ever in ambuscade and surprise, and to that the topography of the 
country lends itself. The French ranks are surcharged with hostiles, 
and will, doubtless, continue to be. We provincials should be given 
command. We naturally comprehend both battle-ground and _foe- 
men’s tactics better than foreigners can.” 

“ Foreigners!” laughed Guy. “Come, I like that! From what 
stock spring we, I wonder? Are we not all English, we of the colo- 
nies, as well as the men from across the water ?” 

“ We are Virginians, and the second generation of birth on the 
soil,” Beverly stoutly asserted, his subconsciousness already beginning 
to quicken with the impulses and thoughts which, later on, were to 
alter the history of nations. “ We are Virginians, and after that 
British. ’Tis folly to say otherwise, when the fact stands that a land 
makes a race. Why, even in blood we move ever apart. Are we 
brothers to the men of England, as our grandfathers were? Not so; 
we but brother each other. Is our climate the same with theirs, our 
conditions, our manner of living? I repeat, ’tis a land makes a race, 
modifying and adjusting it in perpetual growth away from parent 
stock. Therefore should we, who know our own country and our 
natural foemen, be given command in matters pertaining to our own 


interests and protection.” 
“And in regard to the hostiles, it should be a war of extermina- 


tion,” spoke Frank Percy, savagely. ‘Look at their plan of cam- 
paign,—at the brutality and wantonness of it,—at the treachery, 
stealth, and duplicity of it! Then the thoroughness of their destruc- 
tion. Do they leave one stone on another, or one log unconsumed, 
when they ravish a settlement? Is a life spared—save for torture? 
Do a woman’s truth and goodness save her from ignominy worse than 
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death? Does the innocent helplessness of the babe prevent its being 
caught from the breast and brained against a tree? Isn’t the night 
red with the fire of homesteads, and the earth wet with the blood of 
the butchered, wherever they pass ?” 

“But our allies,” objected Sylvester,—“the red men who fight 
with us: what say you to them?” 

“That there should be none such,” Percy retorted. “To make 
covenant with them is vain. Do they ever keep treaty? Can we 
trust redskins in our homes, or admit them unreservedly to our coun- 
cils? Would we dare count on unswerving faith had we no arms 
wherewith to protect ourselves? It is gunpowder, not friendship or 
desire for peace, which holds them even partially in check. I tell 
you, we should have no treaty with these devils save the treaty of the 
sword, no covenant save the covenant of battle.” 

He spoke bitterly, fiercely. His brow gloomed over, and his eyes 
burned with a smouldering fire. His hearers, the male portion of 
them, made no comment. Indian outrages were still of daily occur- 
rence upon the frontier, and, in the face of them, men held themselves 
on guard and had no time for the evolution of ethics. The humane 
and well-proportioned outlook on the Indian question was to come 
later, with the development of security and immunity. Men who 
have much ado to preserve wives and little ones from tomahawk and 
scalping-knife, and themselves from the torture-stake, must, perforce, 
take narrow and personal views. They have to hew out, with danger 
and toil, and fence securely, a coigne of vantage from which future 
generations may criticise them. 

To the Newsteads, Percy’s bitterness was sufficiently comprehen- 
sible for them to be in touch with it. Frances, being less roughly 
informed, took her view from the point of sentiment. 

“ How you let a thing master you!” she commented, turning her 
gaze upon Percy. “It is strange. How have you suffered from 
Indian animosity? Why should you exhibit such vicarious bitterness ? 
They have women and children to care for as well as ourselves. Will 
doubling wrong ever make right?” Her eyes glowed on him as she 
faced about in the saddle. 

Before Percy could make good his position, Dick, with brotherly 
impatience, interposed. 

“There, sister, you speak as a woman,” quoth he, loftily. “These 
be men’s affairs. ur frontiers must be extended and protected, and 
our enemies must be overawed and hindered from doing us violence. 
We war not with women or babes. And as long as the warriors keep 
peace and treaty we war not with them.” 

“Tt was their country first,” asserted Frances, with spirit. 

The men joined in laughter. 

“A country, my dear,” declared Beverly, “belongs only to God, 
and he in his wisdom moveth nations about until those who are 
fittest. to develop a land, to his honor and praise, are adjusted. The 
Indians have done nothing for the New World, save exist in it. ’Tis 
the law of God that, such being the case, they give place to a race 
which will do more.” 
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Then, dismissing the subject, he directed the conversation into 
other channels by the announcement that he should straightway con- 
sult with his father as to the possibility of mustering men to be placed 
at the disposition of the young fellow Washington, who, in Beverly 
Newstead’s opinion, had discovered parts of leadership and full fitness 
for the public confidence. In the interest of this fresh topic the 
party became at once absorbed, save only the youngsters, who had 
long before galloped ahead. 

Before dinner, which on Sunday was regulated by the church ser- 
vice, Frances contrived to have speech with her mother, a rotund and 
sweet-tempered dame, with, as has been stated, a marvellous predilec- 
tion for physic. Under her daughter’s manipulation Mrs. Newstead’s 
healing instincts kindled, and her already pronounced liking for Percy 
earthed branches at once, like a banyan-tree, and sent up new shoots. 
To her a sick creature was ever more interesting than a well one. 
Percy’s pallor and thinness instantly suggested to her the matchless 
efficacy of certain vegetable tonics of domestic brew; and his languor 
and lack of interest would, she felt sure, succumb to the influence of a 
famous Indian decoction of roots, the secret of which was known only 
to herself and the aborigines. In bitterness this medicament beggared 
descriptions of misery and death ; but it was accounted potent by those 
who administered it. To those who partook it was apt to commend 
itself as a devil's brew of malignance. 

At the first opportunity Mrs. Newstead cornered her victim and 
put him through a course of gentle but searching questions. Did he 
sleep well? Was his appetite good? Did evil dreams torment him? 
Finally she coaxed him away to her own domain, and, having him 
there at her mercy, compelled him to swallow a goodly measureful of 
the Indian decoction, assuring him the while that it had power to 
make another man of him. Which Percy, well-nigh strangled, ac- 
counted likely, if it should fail to slay him in the process, 

He made no effort at self-defence, however. He was fond of the 
sweet, motherly dame, and her solicitude for him touched him. There 
was within him at all times a great yearning for affection and instant 
response to its manifestations. Women possessed unusual power over 
him, influencing him frequently in a manner and to a degree which 
would have been impossible with a less sympathetic and responsive 
nature. With men he held his own, often aggressively, and could be 
moved by them only through intellect or conscience. It was an axiom 
among Percy’s intimates that he was “stone to men and clay to 
women.” 

With long distances to travel to and from the church, a morning 
discourse of three hours, beginning at eleven o’clock, leaves no room 
for afternoon service. After dinner the men rambled about the plan- 
tation or smoked on the veranda, while the ladies disappeared for an 
hour or so within their own domain. They reassembled for the light 
early supper, which was in marked contrast to the every-day repast, 
and, when that had been despatched, scattered again to amuse them- 
selves in the way most pleasing until bedtime. 

The weather was warm for October, with the languorous warmth of 
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the autumn, and the evening was lovely. Overhead, through a dis- 
tance of purplish blue, far-away worlds showed like jewel points, and 
near at hand was a tenderness of haze, which at moonrise would 
deepen to mist. 

Frances drew her lover away from them all to a place at the farther 
end of the veranda, where the light falling through an open parlor 
window slanted across the floor in a long parallelogram and fell beyond 
on the grass of the lawn. There were chairs here, and into them the 
pair settled themselves and fell a-talking in an accustomed half-jocular, 
half-sentimental strain. Frances was resolved, if possible, to woo him 
from his moodiness ; and so well did she succeed that Percy grew more 
like himself than he had been for months, and slipped readily into the 
love-making which at all times came easy to him. 

“ Dearest,” he murmured, bending towards her in the soft dusk, 
“T wonder if you realize how sweet it is to me being with you like 
this. You are so gentle and true,—so everything that a woman should 
be. Just to be near you, to breathe the same atmosphere, to touch your 
garments, perhaps, or your hand, fills me with joy. Can you know 
what it means,—this power which draws me to you, as the sun draws 
the plant ?” 

She could tell well enough, could duplicate the emotion which he 
described in her own proper person, but she would not. Being a 
woman, she must needs evade and retreat, in order to tempt him to 
follow with more ardor and openness. 

“Tt is love,” he whispered, seeking her hand with his own, “ love 
which is drawing me to you. Ah, sweet, this is perfect, or may be 
made so. I love you—I love you!” 

Again she evaded, moving her hand so that he needs must seek it 
once more; but she held herself otherwise still, resting and waiting, 
with his breath on her shoulder, almost on her throat. 

No other: words came, and instead she was sensible of an indefina- 
ble chill, as though between herself and her lover a great distance had 
suddenly yawned. She glanced about quickly, a thrill of nervous ap- 
prehension passing through her. 

Percy was looking straight past her to the lighted space on the 
veranda floor, where, apparently disconnected with any form, clear and 
sharply defined, rested the shadow of a woman’s hand and forearm, in 
what seemed to them an attitude of warning or menace. For an instant 
it rested there, moveless, and then, as swiftly as it had appeared, it 
vanished. 

Frances Jeaned forward and peered into the room. As she did so, 
she caught a glimpse of her mother going out by the opposite door. 
The good lady, according to her usual habit, had come into the parlor 
to close the shutters, and had even raised and thrust forward her arm 
for the purpose, when, discovering the pair, she had desisted, and 
retreated noiselessly. 

Frances rose with some careless remark about the lateness of the 
hour. None knew better than she that a broken mood had best be 
left unmeddled with. Another, more perfect, must spring from its 
ruins, 
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VI. 


Where the Beverly estate and that of the Newsteads came together 
there was an extensive tract of forest land, belonging to both places, 
but for the most part lying open, fenced only where cultivated fields 
abutted upon it. Property rights were defined by blazed trees stand- 
ing on or near the line, run carelessly, by what has aptly been called 
“horseback survey.” A heavy forest it was, almost primeval in the 
silence and solitude of some of its far glades and hollows. The trees, 
in abundant variety and massive growth, stood close as an army in 
ranks, and beneath them the rich earth was mantled with scrub, spice- 
wood, ground-cedar, and wild indigo. It was a wild, untrodden place, 
the haunt of small game and their favorite breeding-ground, and little 
frequented, although in one corner of it the Stewarts and Percys, whose 
plantations were farther back, had been given neighborly right of way 
out to the public high-road. 

In a specially lonesome hollow, Moccasin, the Indian half-breed, 
made his lair whenever he happened to be in the vicinity. He occu- 
pied a wigwam, built roughly of bark and poles, which he periodically 
destroyed whenever the restlessness born of his nomadic blood would 
impel him again to the wilderness or to the lodges of his Indian kindred. 

The existence of this man was the badge of captivity and outrage. 
His mother, a full-blooded white woman, had been carried off from 
one of the coast settlements by a roving band of Monacans, who had 
come down from the interior for purposes of traffic. For years the 
poor woman, the betrothed wife of a settler, had been kept in the wig- 
wam of a notorious brave, famed for strength of body and tenacity of 
purpose. With this man she had been compelled to live as his wife, 
subject at times to hard treatment, as were all the squaws, but cared for, 
in a savage way, by her captor. She was an ignorant woman, of no 
special strength or resource, so that she had made no effort to escape, 
fearing the wilderness almost more than she feared the savages. For 
many months she had been buoyed up by the hope of rescue from the 
outside, founded on the love she bore the white man to whom she had 
been promised. In the settlement from which she had been ravished 
were also men of her kindred. But when month followed month, roll- 
ing swiftly into years, and no sign from her home showed her aught 
of remembrance, a hopeless apathy had fallen upon the poor creature, 
and she had abandoned herself to her fate. Her people must be dead, 
she had argued, slain by Indians, or victims to another “starving 
time,” such as had visited the colony before her own coming. Or else 
they must count her as one dead, and so have forgotten her. 

With the birth of her child, shame added another link to her 
chains, for she had a white woman’s conscience, and could hold no 
union honorable which had not been consecrated by religious ceremony. 
Her feeling towards the child had been a strange combination of affec- 
tion and hatred, maternal love warring, at times, fiercely with instinctive 
aversion for that which she regarded as the living embodiment of her 
devastated life. 

When the boy attained his fifth year, his father had been slain in 
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an intertribal war, and the woman might then, perhaps, have made her 
way back to the settlements; but she had not done so. Vaguely, she 
felt that she had become diffe:ent, that her place knew her no more, 
and that she might be coldly received, as the unwedded wife of a 
savage. For the sake of her son, the tribe formally adopted her, 
and she remained with them until her death, which occurred not many 
years after that of her master. 

The boy grew up amid the Indians, of their blood, but alien. In 
nature he was wild and unruly; full of violent contrasts; a helpless, 
hopeless, undeveloped anomaly, left to his own guidance and that of 
his passions. For years his life was all Indian, although he never lost 
sight of the fact that his mother had been different from the squaws 
of the tribe. When he attained manhood, and came in contact with 
“ pale-faces,”’ white trappers first, and afterwards people at the forts 
and in the settlements, there awoke in him instincts and longings born 
of his Anglo-Saxon strain. He became conscious of attractions and 
repulsions which ultimated in partially separating him from his father’s 
tribe, even while they failed to unite him with his mother’s people. 
His thoughts and aspirations became mongrel, like his blood, and he 
drifted into a mongrel existence. 

Sometimes he would be seen about the settlements for months at a 
time, and the smoke of his wigwam would curl upward from the hollow 
in the Beverly woods, Then for months he would vanish, leaving no 
trace save the ashes of burned twigs and bark where his wigwam had 
stood. 


The whites took little account of either his goings or comings. 
They traded for his peltries and game, when he happened to be about, 
and were tolerant of him in a surface way, guessing at what his mother’s 
story must have been. But their attitude towards him was rather that 
of constrained than spontaneous amity. There was something hostile 
in the half-breed’s atmosphere, and he inspired distrust. 





VII. 


Frank Percy rode home in a mood far removed from sentiment. 
He loved Frances, and intended to make her his wife, but he felt sure 
of her, and had no rival, so his love did not trouble him. The shadowy 
hand interrupting his love-making had brought down upon him a host 
of moods and speculations from which, for the moment, he had mus- 
tered free. The invasion had been swift, but complete, intellectual 
curiosity took possession of him, and his mental country was given 
over to the occupation of imaginative possibilities. Conscience, indeed, 
made efforts at conjuration with love’s image, but the attempts were 
abortive. It was the old struggle between certainty and uncertainty, 
and it ended in the old way. Before Percy had entered the Beverly 
woods all consciousness of his sweetheart had receded to the back- 

round, and his mind was busy with a puzzle which had absorbed and 
Baffled him for months, 
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Round and round his thought went, like a horse geared to a ma- 
chine, threshing out the same speculations in endless repetition, with 
little advance or change of quality, and no apparent approach to a con- 
clusion. His sweetheart’s prosaic explanation of the shadow he had 
vaguely accepted, holding it in subconsciousness as a probable verity 
but also an unimpressive detail. How the shadow had been produced 
was aside from the question: the real point of interest, to him, was the 
singularity of this overwhelming return, through association of ideas, 
of a former dominance at the very moment in which he seemed most 
completely to have thrust it aside. To himself, he seemed haunted by 
an importunate influence potent to use the most trivial incidents for a 
thrusting forward of desire,—a projection of itself, so to speak, into the 
mentality of its victim. 

The thing which troubled him most sorely was this feeling that 
something which as yet he could not fully grasp or understand was 
required of him. He fretted on the bit, and grew restive. What did 
it want, this ghost that would not down? Why could it not manifest 
itself with definite instructions and have done with it? 

Surely he had given it sufficient opportunity to produce within him 
something more tangible than mental ferment. He had deciphered his 
grandfather’s ancient book, working over the crabbed text with infinite 
expenditure of patience and eyesight. And such enlightenment as he 
had brought away from the study he had turned upon this problem. 
He had put himself in a receptive attitude and waited, and nothing 
had come of it. He had sat for hours with the case containing the 
woman’s hand before him, and his own wax model of it in his grasp. 
He had concentrated his will and invoked spiritual entities with an- 
tique formulas. He had gone to the very spot in the road where the 
hand had been found and done sentinel duty by day and by night, and 
still nothing had happened. He had even resorted to fasting and night 
wanderings in the forest, after the manner of a young brave “ making 
his medicine,” and the sole result secured had been a neuralgic attack. 
It was maddening ; for, do what he would, the feeling of responsibility 
continued, and also the impression that somewhere there was an im- 
perative duty for him to perform, if only he could bring himself to 
comprehension of it. 

These vagaries did not strike Percy as futile, or as symptomatic 
of a state of mind bordering on monomania. He belonged to an 
uncritical, acceptive age, prone to receive phenomena as supernatural 
revelation rather than to analyze them as new experience, but subject 
to established laws. 

The moon was just rising, and its light scarcely filtered through the 
tree-tops, still rich with autumnal foliage. The road was level, with 
grassy borders, and a ribbon of turf down the centre, between the 
wheel-tracks. The hoof-beats fell regularly, as the horse loped, except 
when the iron shoes struck fire and sound from a stone. The atmos- 
phere was vital with night exhalations, the pungent odors of decaying 
vegetation, and a barely perceptible chill, which might deepen to frost 
before morning. The air stirred lightly : it was silent and dusk amid 
the trees. As they rounded a bend, the horse threw up his head and 
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flared open his nostrils with a quick snort. After a moment Percy also 
became conscious of a change in the quality of the atmosphere. There 
was a smell of fire on the air, and Percy rose in his stirrups and peered 
about. At first he could not locate its direction, but after prolonged 
sniffing he discovered that the odor seemed strongest when he faced 
due east. He turned his horse aside, thinking that hunters might 
have carelessly allowed sparks from pipes or torches to ignite the dry 
leaves. Such an occurrence was not uncommon in the autumn, and 
the damage to woodland and fencing was often considerable. A 
smoke in the woods, or the smell of fire, always commanded instant 
attention. 

Following the scent, which grew stronger as he crossed a ravine and 
crested a low ridge, Percy came to a deep hollow through which a creek 
flowed. It opened out a little way and then narrowed. It was also 
comparatively free from undergrowth, so that a horse might pass with- 
out difficulty. As he entered the hollow, Percy got the smoke full in 
his face, and a short distance ahead could see a flare between the trees, 
where flames were leaping up and down. He pushed forward, indig- 
nant at the carelessness which had started a forest fire, and anxious to 
discover its extent and probable direction. To his surprise, he found 
that the blaze was confined to one spot, and in a second he saw its origin. 
The wigwam of the half-breed was on fire. 

The habits of the half-breed were so well known that Percy imme- 
diately conjectured a flitting. He dismounted to have a look about 
and see that the fire did no damage. Not a creature was in sight, and 
there was no sound save the soft crackle of the flames, licking red 
tongues about the slender framework of the little lodge. In an instant 
the upper fastenings caught, blazed weirdly, and parted: the charred 
poles wavered and sank together in a heap, from which sparks rose and 
flickered in a cloud of smoke. There was really not much danger of 
the fire spreading, for the wind scarcely stirred, but Percy leaned against 
the shoulder of his horse and watched it die down, his thoughts busy. 

His animosity to the men of the forest gave place, for the nonce, 
to curiosity and interest. The half-breed was an excellent scout, and 
Percy, in common with other young men of the vicinity, had hunted 
and fished with him, both at home and in the wilderness. His feeling 
towards Moccasin was rather the instinctive, half-pitying contempt of 
one of pure blood for a mongrel, than any pronounced personal dis- 
like. He wondered what could have influenced the man to departure, 
and also in what direction he could have gone. 

Looking about for a sign, his attention was caught by a bit of birch 
bark dropped near the foot of a tree and noticeable because there hap- 
pened to be no birches in the hollow. Percy picked it up and advanced 
to the fire, bending over to catch its full light. On the inner surface 
was a rude drawing of a night-hawk in flight, with a tomahawk below 
it, sketched at the angle which indicates a blow. It seemed probable 
that the drawing was a message to Moccasin conveying the intelligence 
that his father’s tribe—whose totem was a night-hawk—were on the 
war-path. But whether they had enrolled themselves as allies of 
French or English, or were minded to foray indiscriminately, Percy, 
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‘of course, had no means of determining. Moccasin had without doubt 
disappeared to rejoin his tribe. The wild blood in him was astir, 
qudaing his savage instincts, as the scent of blood quickens the 
brute instincts of a tiger. 

When the fire had reduced itself to a harmless heap of ashes, 
Percy remounted and rode homeward. The flitting of the half-breed, 
coupled with the official announcement of the morning and the subse- 
quent talk with the Newstead men, brought consciousness of war and 
disaster uncompromisingly close. The atmosphere seemed suddenly to 
thicken with storm-clouds, piled up, and pregnant with malevolent 
force. He felt sorely troubled in spirit. 





VIII. 


As the night deepened, the oppression increased. Percy instinc- 
tively strove to thrust it aside, but could make little headway. He 
had brooded so long on one theme that his mental system was out of 
tone, and ripe to lend itself to any vagary of the imagination. He 
was an instance of the reversion of type, and in him the blood of the 
old alchemist stirred, generating strange impulses and leadings towards 
mysticism. He had, by slow degrees, brought himself to the psychic 
condition in which men feel the veil between the finite and the infinite 
waver and grow semi-transparent; when visions come, appearing as 
verities ; when “ second-sight” is claimed, or an opening of the spiritual 
eyes. 

P The capacity for entrance into such abnormal states is rare; but 
from the earliest times it has existed,—an extraordinary faculty, vouch- 
safed only to those physically and mentally constructed for its mani- 
festation. In various ages and phases of development it has been 
variously classified and differently named ; but its existence has never 
been seriously questioned even by those who comprehended it least and 
therefore feared it most. 

Percy had fallen into the habit of sitting quiescent for hours with 
the antique case containing the woman’s hand on the table before 
him. That whisper, “Auf Wiedersehen,” heard with the ears of his 
spirit, suggested a supernatural tryst to be held at some future date. 
Nothing had come of it yet; but he could not divest his mind of the 
idea that something might. 

This evening, when he went to his room, he made a variation in his 
usual programme. The case containing the arm was on a shelf in his 
closet. He left it there, and produced instead such maps as he pos- 
sessed and set himself to figure out the military situation of the colo- 
nies. The danger threatened the entire frontier, but for the northern 
colonies the crisis was most grave. Indian tribes, openly hostile, or, 
at best, but doubtfully friendly, skirted the entire border, and mutual 
aggression and bad faith had brought about a state of feeling, between 
the races, exceedingly rancorous. 

Few among the people, outside the sect of Friends, perhaps, con- 
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cerned themselves with the ethics of the situation or traced effects to 
their causes. They simply accepted certain conditions and battled with 
them according to the strength that was in them. Men of action, cast 
amid stirring events and large issues, are rarely men of acute sensibility 
or accurate perception of spiritual equipoise. Whether they admit the 
elastic theory that the end justifies the means, or not, they are prone 
to act upon it. 

Percy, poring over his maps, troubled his head little with the 
equities of either the French or the Indian position. He resented 
both, as opposed to English desires and intentions,—which with him, 
as with all the English colonists, as yet, stood for civilization, progress, 
and the cream of things generally. 

When the hall clock struck two he pushed the maps aside, and 
leaned back in his chair, with relaxed brows and a general aspect of 
weariness. 

Then the image of Frances Newstead presented itself. What a 
fine character she was,—loyal and resolute, and, withal, tender-natured ! 
She was the choice of his heart, and presently he would tell her so. 
But not yet. He must first quit himself of the influence of this other 
woman,—this dead girl whose history and death formed so haunting a 
mystery. If only he could discover the truth he would perhaps be 
at rest. 

He rose with a sigh and lighted more candles. Those in the silver 
candelabra had burned low, and he liked plenty of light. The night 
was chill, so that a fire of logs burned on the hearth, with more wood 
at hand for its replenishing. The outer atmosphere was still, and the 
scant dimity curtains hung motionless before the tall windows. The 
bed, in a recess, draped also with dimity, looked inviting, with its huge 
white pillows and mountainous feather bed. Percy stretched himself 
wearily and took off his coat. The logs burned with energy, filling 
the room with warmth and cheerful reflections. A dog outside howled 
dismally for a moment, and then ceased. 

Gradually a feeling that he was not alone developed in Percy. He 
moved restlessly ; his breathing quickened ; he glanced over his shoul- 
der hurriedly, and then turned so as to face the room. Wherefore? 
He could not divine, and concentrated his vision on space. Near the 
centre of the room, in the full glow of fire and candles, the atmos- 
pheric molecules seemed in a strange state of perturbation. It was as 
though currents and counter-currents met and jostled each other. 

In the old alchemist’s book there were many formulas, One, an 
incantation, he had specially noticed because something similar was 
practised by Indian “ medicine-men,” and also among the negroes. It 
was a very ancient device. Many times, since the spring, had Percy 
sought to use the formula with effect, himself, but in vain. All former 
efforts had been abortive. He might succeed now. He took a bit of 
chalk from a drawer and with it traced the figure known as a “ wizard’s 
ring” on the carpet. Then he stood near but not touching it, and con- 
centrated his will. His nerves were tense with excitement, and moisture 
stood in beads on his forehead, but his spirit was calm, and he believed 
that that which he wished to appear would make itself visible. Slowly 
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a white cloud, like partially condensed mist, appeared within the circle, 
wavering and uncertain at first, but gathering volume and form. Ina 
moment it steadied itself and began to take shape. 

Then Percy, his vision concentrated, and his will rushing outward 
like a visible force, beheld materialize the figure of a woman, fair- 
haired, slender, and of medium height. Her costume was rich, as that 
of a lady of rank, but plain, as for travelling. A heavy cloak depended 
from one shoulder and was folded across her bosom, half shrouding 
her. Her hair lay in ringlets about her brow and throat, and her 
eyes were soft and beseeching, like the eyes of a doe. Her counte- 
nance was beautiful, but colorless, like the face of a corpse, or that 
of a patient bleached white by bleeding. Her aspect was strangely 
familiar, and, even amid his concentration, Percy was moved by it 
and groped in his memory for a connection. Where had he seen it 
before—or one like it? The resemblance troubled him, for he was 
powerless to place it. 

For a brief space the woman remained motionless, then she lifted 
her arm, from which a torn sleeve fell away, showing it fair and beau- 
tiful from wrist to shoulder. With her gaze holding Percy’s, she 
thrust the cloak aside, displaying her dress, tumbled ak rent, as from 
a struggle, and bearing on the front dark stains of blood. Slowly 
she turned herself so that he could see that her other arm was but a 
maimed stump, gone from the elbow. The stump showed discolora- 
tion where the blow had been struck, but no blood fell from it. The 
mutilation had evidently been done after death. The lace on the 
bosom was torn, and, with the woman’s movement, Percy’s quickened 
fancy could discern blood welling from a long jagged slash in the bodice 
where a knife had entered the heart. The eyes took on an expression 
of terror and anguish; the figure quivered from head to foot, and 
shook so that the impulse came from Percy to stretch out a hand and 
steady it. But the eyes held him spellbound, and he stood motionless, 
yearning over her with an infinite pity, an infinite tenderness. 

She lifted her arm and pointed northward imperatively, as one who 
lays on another a command. Then the whole figure wavered and grew 
indistinct, and, even as Percy gazed, slowly vanished from sight. 





IX. 


For the ensuing weeks little was thought or talked of save the 
position of affairs on the frontier. Men congregated at the villages 
and court-houses for the discussion of ways and means for meeting the 
impending demand of the governor for money and troops, and the feel- 
ing became general that the war involved deeper issues than even the 
protection of the frontier. Couriers were kept riding hither and yon, 
for the purpose of keeping the outlying districts in touch with the 
capital and worked up toa proper pitch of enthusiasm. Many planters 
rode down to Williamsburg for personal interviews with the Execu- 
tive, growing ever more hopeful and patriotic as November waned 
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bringing with it the news of the desertion of the French by their 
Indian allies and the abandonment of Fort Duquesne. 

The four elder Newstead young men, with their father, were 
specially active, recruiting and equipping men, and keeping open con- 
stantly the communication with Williamsburg. Beverly Newstead’s 
enthusiasm for his hero, young Washington, was ever on the increase ; 
he spoke of him as the ablest commander of the provincial forces. 
He secured for himself and his brothers appointments to a regiment 
under the immediate command of the able Virginian, and held to his 
choice, despite Guy’s outspoken preference for an English commander. 

“When I fight, I fight to win,” Beverly sturdily announced ; 
“and I hold that more possible under a captain who knows his 
country as well as he knows his foemen. Look at what happened to 
Abercrombie, through ignorance of our forests and of Indian warfare. 
He trusted to incompetent guides, swamped his expedition, allowed 
his men to be massacred, and, indirectly, was responsible for Howe’s 
death, which, with proper knowledge and management, might perhaps 
have been averted. I prefer a leader who knows what he’s about and 
is familiar’ with the lay of the land and forest methods.” And from 
-this common-sense position no argument could move him. 

+ Into all this military excitement, with its attendant bustle of prep- 
aration, Frank Percy threw himself with ardor, organizing and drill- 
ing the recruits, and proving himself an efficient lieutenant to Beverly 
Newstead. The color came back to his cheek, the elasticity to his 
step, and the light to his eyes. He became his former self in energy 
and cheerfulness, and his interest in practical matters revived. His 
father opposed his enlistment at first, but, in view of this change for 
the better, not only withdrew all dissent, but vigorously ars. and 
abetted him. 

“Tt’s ill for a lad to be mewed up on a plantation with naught 
special to interest him,” he explained to his cronies. “I’m a hale 
man yet, thank God, and equal to management, and, if my health 
holds, will be for many years to come. *Twill all come to Frank 
eventually, but he’s willing to wait, and I’m willing to keep him 
waiting. He don’t care for the sports other young fellows hanker 
after, and his pate is getting addled with study. A bit of hard fight: 
ing will hearten him up, and clear the cobwebs out of his brain. He’s 
man enough to look after his own scalp, I reckon.” 

Now this was exactly what their old neighbor and friend, Madan. 
Beverly, doubted. She had resented Frank Percy’s pallor and indiffer- 
ence as indicating a feebleness of mind, or body, which might develop 
consequences subversive of her plans. In her thoughts she had even 
gone so far as to dub him “ puling” and a “ milksop.” But now that 
he had plucked up heart and become interested again in activities, she 
found that—or rather the cause of it—still less to her liking. His 
interest in military matters she openly censured, and for his enlist- 
ment, that she spoke of as folly. She beheld four of her own grand- 
sons depart with equanimity, loyally content that the king should 
draft upon a surplus. In the Newstead background there was a 
reserve force of three stalwart lads, one of whom was avowedly the 
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old lady’s favorite. ‘There casualties were secured against. But with 
the Percys this was not the case. Should harm befall Frank, all the 
dame’s cherished plans of an alliance and an ultimate ring-fence must 
perforce crumble to nothingness. For the solitary heir of a fine 
property to place his valuable person, to say nothing of the schemes 
of his elders, in jeopardy for the sake of a border trouble seemed, to 
her, madness, There would be plenty of volunteers without Frank 
Percy. And if the colonies could not supply troops, there was the 
mother-country to levy upon. Surely the revenue derived by Eng- 
land from her colonies was sufficient to entitle them to her protection. 
What were a few thousand mercenaries, or a detail from the regular 
armies? It was the business of the crown to look after this war and 
supply money and troops. In her disgust at Frank Percy’s enlist- 
ment, the old lady waxed angrily illogical and well-nigh disloyal, 
totally oblivious of the fact that months would be required for trans- 
ports from England, and that meanwhile the French and Indian com- 
bination was making a very pressing present emergency along the 
colonial frontier. What did she care about the frontier? That which 
she wanted was for Frank Percy to stay at home in safety, marry her 
granddaughter, and inherit, and add to, the family estate. 

When she wished to carry a point, the old lady was gifted with a 
direct and forceful method. She decided to interview the elder Percy 
without loss of time, and to inoculate him, if possible, with her own 
objections and fears. Returning home from her daughter’s the after- 
noon following her grandsons’ departure, she observed Mr. Percy can- 
tering down a cross-road, and promptly lowered the carriage-window 
on his side and signalled him with her handkerchief. The gentleman 
responded, and in less than a moment had ranged alongside and was 
presenting his compliments with the courtly elaboration of the old 
school. Madam Beverly, though visibly impatient, went through the 
essential formalities punctiliously, but at the very first opportunity 
swooped aside to her subject. 

“The country-side seems in a ferment over this French and Indian 
business,” she complained, with the irritability of one who considers 
impersonal interests superfluous. ‘Not one sensible word on another 
theme can be spoken, and every day it gets worse. The crops and the 
weather receive no attention at all, and even the most pressing social 
and plantation matters are well-nigh disregarded. I have just come 
from Newstead, whither I went to consult my son-in-law on matters 
of the gravest importance. My overseer, under Nick Beverly, a man 
whom I value and have loaded with favors, because his contracted 
year of employment has expired, informs my nephew that he, like his 
betters, intends to enlist and be off to this war; declares he has rela- 
tives among the northern colonists, and is anxious, in sooth. Finding 
Nick, to my amazement, no better than a sympathizer with the fellow’s 
contumacy, I had a talk with him myself, rebuking him roundly for 
ingratitude and want of proper respect for my affairs. Thereupon the 
audacious fellow presumed to fling back answer that blood was of more 
worth than money, and that, for aught he knew, his people might be 
in danger. It is most vexing, for the man manages negroes better 
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than most. When I laid the affair before Sylvester, he but sided with 
Nick in justification of the ingrate. His own head is so over-full of 
what he dubs ‘ French aggression and frontier barbarities’ that naught 
else can enter, or appear to him worthy of notice. ’Tis shame to be 
so one-thoughted.” 

Mr. Percy, who knew the lady’s peculiarities, suppressed a smile of 
fine irony, while he courteously commiserated her annoyance. Strange 
as it must appear to her, he gravely observed, it was nevertheless a 
fact that the common folk shared largely in the natural affections and 
anxieties incident to humanity. It was ofttimes inconvenient, but, un- 
fortunately, must be recognized and allowed for. 

Madam’s amour-propre was a panoply impervious to assault. 
Trony slipped from her mental surfaces like rain from a cabbage-leaf, 
leaving no impress. She continued to ventilate her grievances. With 
her daughter, she declared, she had no patience, for from her excess of 
maternal anxiety one would suppose she had but one son instead of 
seven. A messenger was to be sent weekly to Williamsburg for pos- 
sible news, and extra work to be done at the looms, and in kitchen 
and store-room, in event of extra requirements. It was absurd! How 
could food and raiment be transported at will through the wilderness, 
with winter at hand, and full certainty of snow and ice in northern 
latitudes? This belated enlistment was folly. There would be naught 
to do except garrison work, and by the spring England herself could 
furnish the necessary defence for her colonies. It was an affair for the 
armies of England to settle. The colonists had best bide at home and 
attend to their legitimate business. 

Mr. Percy scooped up the mane from one side of his horse’s neck 
with his whip and tossed it over to the other. It seemed a work of 
supererogation to present the real urgency of the situation to a woman 
like Madam. Still, he could not forbear remarking that the winter 
might be an open one and so entail no suspension of hostilities ; that 
the presence of armed men in force in the block-houses and forts along 
the frontier might comfort and aid the harassed settlers in many ways ; 
and also that England was across seas, while the enemy occupied the 
back gate, so to speak. The instinct of self-preservation taught a man 
to depend on his own personal prowess, rather than.on the prowess 
of friends at a distance. Self-reliance was usually justified, while the 
other thing had a trick of breaking down under one. 

Then Madam grew nettled, and came back at him with a quick 
double. 

“T should think the instinct of self-preservation, or rather race- 
preservation, would teach you to keep your one son out of danger,” 
she declared. ‘Casualties seek out only children with venom. That 
every one knows: ’tis proverbial. Should Frank be killed and scalped 
by a hostile, or picked off by a French bullet, as there are nine chances 
to one that he will be, how is the name of Percy to be kept. alive? 
Have you thought about that? Do you want your race to become 
totally extinct ?” 

Mr. Percy ejaculated, “God bless me!” and stared. He had 
thought of none of these things: how should he? Frank’s desire for 
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campaigning had struck him as a youthful ebullition of energy with 
which he himself could fully sympathize. Had he been a younger 
man, he would have gone also. The situation of the border settlers 
stirred his compassion and made the hot blood leap through his veins. 
English-born himself, his national aversion to a national and heredi- 
tary enemy made a blow at France, through her colonies, the natural 
desire. The thought that his son might be killed had never occurred 
to him; nor had that other thought of responsibility for fathering un-- 
born generations. Thus ruthlessly presented, it flustered him, causing 
uncounted obligations to thrust forward with clutching talons. The 
suggestion anent only children being a special prey for disaster was 
uncomfortable. There seemed truth in it. His son suddenly assumed 
vast importance in his eyes, and as suddenly became, in anticipation, a 
target for danger. , 

He was not going to let Madam see the success of her efforts to 
dismay him, however. He recovered himself, and remarked, with a 
laugh, that the Percy name stood a fair show of continuance, no matter 
what should happen this side of the water. He had been a third son 
himself, and both of his brothers had families. There were no less 
than seven heirs male to the name in England. As for Frank, the 
lad was now several years past majority. He must decide matters for 
himself, in man fashion. There was a limit to parental authority. 

This shifting of responsibility from his own to his son’s shoulders 
cheered him up wonderfully. It put the whole affair, so to speak, 
outside his bailiwick. He lifted his hat to Madam Beverly with 
quite an air of having had the best of it. Then he bethought him 
of an argument which must impress even her, and austerely remarked 
that, after all, life and death were in the hands of the Almighty. A 
man might break his neck fox-hunting, or contract fatal diseases at 
home, if God willed it. 

Madam set this aside with a wave of her hand. The chances of 
immunity at home were ninety-nine in a hundred, while on the frontier 
the statement must be reversed. Every acre of the forest would be 
alive with armed Frenchmen and savages in war-paint. Every thicket 
would furnish a covert for death. If Frank were to be allowed his 
wilful will, he, Percy senior, had better send straightway to England 
for an heir, or look about for a wife. Family obligations should be 
held sacred. 

Then the gentleman lost his temper. Did she take them for cow- 
ards, he demanded, that she painted danger as a thing to be shunned ? 
He thanked God that his son was a man, meet for man’s work in the 
world. A thousand times sooner would he have the honored name of 
Percy perpetuated only upon monuments of stone than in flesh begotten 
of poltroonery. 

Then he lifted his hat with great formality, and rode away. 

Madam had blundered, and, in so doing, defeated her own ends. 
Her rough suggestion of a new wife and other heirs was as the touch 
of vitriol toa wound. The sweet German gentlewoman who had given 
him the fair love of her youth was a living presence still to her hus- 
band. The man’s nature was single and instinct with tender loyalty. 

Voi. LXII.—22 
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X. 


Madam Beverly was not the only person in the vicinity who looked 
on Frank Percy’s proposed departure with disfavor. Ever since the 
night of his interrupted love-making, Frances Newstead had regarded 
her lover with a mind ill at ease. She watched him, troubled" about 
his physical health, and then, when interest in campaigning and other 
vital matters had caused him to throw off languor and paleness, with 
deeper trouble anent his mental condition. The interest which Percy 
evinced in the war was not of the same timbre as that exhibited by her 
brothers, With them patriotism and humanity were dominant, while 
- with him the strongest tone seemed personal animosity. Particularly 
was this noticeable when he became heated in discussion. At such 
times, the bitterness he displayed, not towards the French, but towards 
their Indian allies, was marvellous. Nor were the hostiles alone in 

rovoking his ill will; friendly red men and neutrals were clubbed in 
with them and fell en masse under his condemnation. Even when the 
Western tribes, late in the autumn, came in and formally concluded a 
treaty of neutrality with the English, and the whole country-side was 
congratulating itself thereat, Frank Percy held aloof from the general 
satisfaction, and denounced faith in the treaty as crass credulity. 

The injustice of this position impressed itself more and more upon 
Frances. She was—as far as a woman can be—clear-sighted and 
unprejudiced. She was also gifted with some ability for looking at a 
subject from various stand-points. At first, when Frank’s animosity 
would thrust forth a demoniac head, she would attempt its exorcism. 
Later he developed a morbid sensitiveness on the subject, till it came 
to be tacitly avoided between them. In her heart, Frances preferred 
her lover to the entire human race, so that a difference in manner of 
regarding a part of it was not likely to effect a permanent breach. 
Humanity speedily narrows to an individual with a woman in love. 

Quite unexpectedly Frances got a gleam of light on the origin of 
her lover’s aversion. She had ridden into the village for her mother, 
to deliver an unguent to a poor woman afflicted with carbuncles, and 
was about remounting her horse, when Dr. Moore, also on his rounds, 
perceived her and stopped his gig. 

“ Interfering with my practice, as usual,” he called, gayly. “ Won’t 
I ever be able to teach that mother of yours that I alone am licensed 
to kill or cure in this community? Everywhere I go I encounter her 
little pots and messes. And now here are you, my special pet and 
favorite, turning yourself into an apothecary’s boy for their vending ! 
Of a truth, I’m wounded in the house of my friends. Come, what 
have you to say for yourself? This is the second time I’ve caught you 
red-handed within a week.” 

He leaned down to her from the lofty gig-seat with his merry old 
eyes atwinkle. They were cronies, these two, and had tastes and in- 
terests in common. 

Frances shook an empty saddle-pocket at him, laughing saucily. 

“Six pots of salve,” she announced, gleefully, “all of our best 
make, and warranted to nullify the effects of your poisonous chemicals, 
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I’ve delivered them all, and two bottles of balsam besides. The 
smith’s sister sent for the last. Her meddlesome boy dropped the 
hand-hammer on his toe, and suffers great agony, which I came in this 
morning purposely to alleviate. Had you been called in, you could 
but have made it greater, you know. Am I not a public benefactor?” 
She smiled roguishly. 

“ A public footpad,” he declared, “taking the very bread out of 
the mouths of your betters. If this felony continues, I shall be dis- 
trict poor, or forced into the wilderness with an axe and a crown grant. 
Where are you off to, now your mischief is completed ?” 

“ Home,” the girl laughed. “ What a humbug you are, doctor, 
tirading at me, and sending patients to my mother yourself, by the 
dozen! The smith’s sister said you recommended the balsam.” 

The doctor laughed. 

“ Drive with me,” he said, waiving the other point. “Our ways 
are the same, and my boy can ride your horse.” 

Frances assented, and he leaped down and handed her to the seat 
with old-fashioned elaboration. They bowled along gently: their talk, 
at first, was of matters impersonal,—the state of the public health, a new 
importation of books which the last English vessel had brought the 
doctor, and, finally, the unsettled condition of the country. From this 
the conversation became individual, and Frances gave the latest tidings 
from her brothers. They were still in Williamsburg, awaiting assign- 
ment to some point on the frontier. 

As they turned into the short cut through the Beverly woods, some 
association of ideas caused the doctor to allude to Frank Percy. He 
spoke in favor of his enlistment. 

“Tis the best thing possible for him,” quoth he, energetically. 
“Frank’s a fine boy, but if he dodders much longer as he has been 
doing he’ll wake up some morning with a bee in his bonnet. Plenty 
of log-rolling will quicken common sense amazingly. A man hasn’t 
time to pet a fixed idea when he’s got to look sharp to keep the hair on 
his head. Already he’s twice the man he was last month. Don’t you 
think so?” He turned to her suddenly. 

Frances avoided his glance. 

“ He seems better physically,” she admitted. ‘“ But he isn’t his old 
self yet. Do you count him strong enough for winter campaigning? 
The hardship may be extreme.” Her voice had an anxious tone. 

“ Let it be,” returned the doctor, vigorously. ‘“ It will toughen him. 
And contact with men full of practical interests and resource will do 
him good, and develop common sense. He has plenty of the other sort, 
and knows it, worse luck. He’s the cleverest youngster about, and has 
fifty times more culture and imagination than the men he consorts with. 
That’s bad for a fellow who has nothing to do except please himself. 
Put him in situations where other values pertain, and he’ll find his 
equals, perhaps his superiors, and so learn to strike a true balance. His 
sense of proportion will quicken, and he’ll get from under the domi- 
nance of one set of thoughts.” 

The girl’s attention was arrested by something significant in his 
tone. 
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“ Do you mean his animosity towards the Indians?” she queried. 

“Not that specially. That is an effect,—a leading symptom, as we 
doctors say. Haven’t you found out the other thing? I thought——” 
He paused, and glanced aside at his companion. 

Frances looked straight ahead, and the color fluttered up to her 
cheeks. The doctor glanced away again and changed his sentence. 

“You two were playmates,” he observed, “and Frank is more in- 
timate at Newstead than at any other place in the neighborhood. It 
seemed likely he might have confided his hallucination to you. A 
woman friend can always have the run of a man’s confidence if she 
takes the trouble to invite it. I call the thing a hallucination for want 
of a better word; but it isn’t exactly that. I don’t, in truth, know 
what it is. Frank’s got queer blood in his veins.” 

Frances turned on him questioning eyes. 

“Through his mother, you know,” the doctor explained. “ Mrs. 
Percy came of stock tinctured with occultism and the itch for pene- 
trating the unknown. The Almighty has various patterns to work 
humanity out by, and some look odd and complicated. Frank has 
gotten hold of some of his grandfather’s lore, and poring over it has 
set inherited instincts working. The old man had singular gifts, I’m 
told; was an astronomer of no mean sort, and a savant. Common 
folk called him a sorcerer. He could perform wonders, they said, like 
the magicians of Egypt. Whatever his gifts may have been, it’s likely 
Frank has inherited them. That’s the reason I say that he’d better have 
practical, every-day duties to divide up his energy and work some of it 
off harmlessly. A realizing imagination can play havoc with a brain 
it ferments but doesn’t fertilize. Everything should work to definite 
results. Do you follow me?” 

“Not at all,” the girl replied, honestly. ‘‘ I’ve no accurate know- 
ledge of the beginning of these things, so what you say simply confuses 
me. What is Frank’s hallucination ?” 

“That he is haunted by another soul, and under compulsion from 
it.” 

Frances looked incredulous at first, then, as memories crowded, she 
turned pale to the lips and began to tremble. What terrible thing was 
this? Haunted? Dominated by another soul than his own? Could 
God permit such a thing? But Frank might have sinned against God, 
in seeking vain knowledge, and so brought down a judgment. Had 
he, in truth, been delivered over to infernal possession? The Bible 
spoke of such verities. The girl’s acceptances and interpretations were 
all literal. They could not be otherwise, for her generation was but 
one remove from that which believed in witchcraft sufficiently to legis- 
late against it. Then, too, her credulity had been fostered by contact 
with negroes. Frances could not regard the matter from the doctor’s 
stand-point. He, as has been stated, was a man ahead of his genera- 
tion ; she, a woman just abreast of hers, .To him this hallucination 
was the beginning of mania which, if unchecked, might result in in- 
sanity. She saw only a spiritual horror which she could not explain, 
and which terrified her. 

“ Who haunts him?” she demanded, affrightedly. 
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Dr. Moore regarded her gravely. She was making more of the 
matter than, to his thought, it deserved. He doubted his own wisdom 
in broaching the subject. 

“Don’t run off with the notion that it’s anything serious, or super- 
natural,” he said. “It is nothifig of the sort. It’s a case of nerves 
and imagination. Frank is haunting himself. There isn’t a doubt of 
it. He has allowed his mind to become absorbed by one idea, to the 
exclusion of all else, until equipoise is temporarily damaged. He’s 
simply the victim of his own folly.” 

Frances paid no heed to him. 

“Whose soul haunts him?” she questioned, again. “I must 
know.” 

“ He imagines,” the doctor replied, with stress on the word, “ that 
he is haunted by the spirit of that woman supposed to have been 
murdered hereaway last spring. You remember the circumstances? 
Thompson, the blacksmith, found a woman’s hand in the road one 
night on .his way home from Warren. It made a big talk, and folks 
searched for the rest of the body, but couldn’t find it.” 

Frances remembered the circumstance perfectly, and said so. She 
had been greatly interested at the time, and much exercised. Later 
the subject had been pushed aside by daily events, and had receded 
into a pitiful mystery, not likely to be explained, and nowise concern- 
ing her. 

az All ran that gamut, except Frank,” the doctor commented. 
“He was addled with the notion that he would some time discover the 
mystery. He came to my office one day and carried the arm off, and 
has kept it ever since; said he wanted to make a cast of it. I had 
put the thing in alcohol, in a queer old glass case, topped with copper, 
which had belonged to the old alchemist, Frank’s grandfather. It 
had been originally intended for the preservation of subtle essences, I 
expect, for the lid fits with remarkable precision.” 

The doctor paused, to allow the boy, who followed on Frances’s 
horse, to get ahead and open a gate. The young lady, interested in all 
details, inquired how the box came into his possession. 

“A little monstrosity came into being and then passed out, some 
years ago, on the Percy plantation,” he explained. ‘I wanted to pre- 
serve it for study, and Mrs. Perey supplied me with that case and 
some rectified spirits. She was a woman who could appreciate science. 
Afterwards she made me a present of it, knowing how difficult such 
things are to get in the colonies. It’s long and not very deep. I put 
the hand in, because at first there seemed necessity for its preserva- 
tion. I’m sorry now I didn’t bury it the night it was left with me.” 

So was Frances. Out of her bewilderment arose a very passion of 
regret that this terrible hand had been left above ground to work 
mischief. Perhaps if it had received decent sepulture none of this 
trouble for her lover might have arisen. From this idea developed 
another, which she put at once into words. 

“What must Frank do?” she queried. “Find the body and give 
it Christian burial? Is that his idea? And will the ghost be laid 
when it is done? I’ve heard of such things. But why should she 
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haunt Frank? Ghosts usually come to those of their own blood and 
family.” 

Dr. Moore laughed. 

“ You’re taking the thing all wrong,” he declared. “It’s absurd. 
If I had guessed that you would grasp a supernatural aspect of the 
case, I wouldn’t have told you. You’re as daft as Frank Percy. 
Ghosts don’t appear: people evolve them. It’s diseased imagination, 
I tell you. Anybody whose mental and bodily condition is in the 
proper condition can see ghosts,—family or no family. People have 
thought themselves haunted by the spirits of rabbits and dogs. I 
knew a fellow once who was haunted by a snail.” 

He laughed again, and related an anecdote or two, treating the 
whole matter with determined levity. She must dismiss the subject, 
he said, or accept it as natural phenomena and regard it with intelli- 
gent and impersonal interest. ‘Taken any other way, there was danger 
in the matter. If she let her imagination riot, she might touch folly 
at crest. She must forget it all, as Frank would forget it up among 
the fighting men. 

Then Frances turned on him. 

“He won't forget,” she asserted, vehemently. ‘That isn’t what 
he’s going for. He’s going on a mission of vengeance, and this 
woman sends him. She was ill-used and butchered by Indians, and 
her soul has impressed that fact upon Frank so strongly that he’s 
dominated by it. This is at the bottom of his sudden and furious 
animosity. This woman is using him as an instrument. I under- 
stand many things now that were hidden before. And I’m afraid for 
him! I’m afraid for him!” 

Her voice grew edged with anxiety, and she wrung her hands 
together. In her distress she was quite oblivious of self-betrayal. 
The doctor soothed her, as one soothes a child. He had obtained a 
glimpse into the arcana of things, and, being a good man and true 
gentleman, he respected it—and her. 





XI. 


When they reached Newstead gate, the doctor refused to go in: 
he had a patient to see farther away. As he took leave of the girl, he 
ee that her manner was still preoccupied and her eyes restless. 

e smiled at her reassuringly, but got no smile in return. And 
glancing backward, as he drove away, he could see that she remained 
by the gate, with her bridle-rein strung on her arm. Her horse had 
his head down and was cropping the grass at her feet. The sheen of 
his satin hide shaded harmonizingly into the deep wine-color of her 
habit. Behind them were the cold blue of the sky and the soft dun 
color of the winter earth. The pair made a handsome picture, framed 
by the tall brick gate-posts and the bare branches of a sycamore. 

The doctor sent his breath out impatiently and squared about to 
his work. He was vexed at the impression which his discourse had 
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made. Limitations always vexed him, and he was constantly running 
up against them. He touched his horse sharply and hurried forward, 
to assist at the entrance of more helpless ignorance into the world. 

Frances leaned on the gate and attempted to sort out her thoughts. 
Her emotional excitement pumped the blood to her brain so fast that 
her ideas staggered, grew delirious, and tumbled about in each other’s 
way. She pushed her hat back, so that the cool breeze might play on 
her forehead. Her whirling thoughts half formed, then dissolved, 
then formed again differently, making her temples throb and her heart 
beat. It took her many moments to steady herself, during which, 
involuntarily, she stroked the bent neck of the horse, comforted by his 
nearness and actuality. It was the intangibility of this other thing 
which baffled her. 

She called to mind a story which her grandmother had recently 
repeated to her as current among the negroes. It had reached white 
cognizance through Sarah, Madam Beverly’s maid, who had it from 
Herschel, her husband, who was the Percy butler. When the story 
had been given her, Frances had made herself disagreeable about it, 
hinting, disrespectfully, that for gentlewomen to hearken to the gossip 
of servants was not seemly. For this she had been dubbed imperti- 
nent and sharply reprimanded. Sarah was a person of consequence in 
her mistress’s estimation, and supposed to hold the family interests at 
heart. When Sarah imparted to Madam aught regarding the happen- 
ings of the neighborhood, she was held to be actuated by reasons of 
state. 

The knowledge that her grandmother credited the story caused it 
to hang in the girl’s mind. It thrust forward now, like a courier with 
lettres de cachet who will not be denied audience. She went over it, 
cautiously, seeking amid its hyperbole for vertebral fact. This was 
the story : 

A part of Herschel’s daily duty consisted in a final round of in- 
spection before bedtime, to see that the comfort of the house had been 
cared for and that no neglected loose ends of duty would impede the 
start of the following day. His quarters were in the house offices, 
and the time of his round varied. In summer especially the house 
was closed late, and Herschel sometimes indulged in a nap before com- 
pleting his duties. 

On the evening in question he happened to be unusually late, and 
the hall clock was striking midnight when he chained the front door. 
It was a hot night, still and oppressive, but with expectancy and un- 
rest in the atmosphere, such as forebode a storm. As he secured the 
parlor shutters, the negro noticed heavy black clouds boiling up from 
the horizon, like thick smoke from a burning pine-barren. ‘Gwine 
be rain pres’n’y,” he thought, and turned to ascend to the second story 
to look after the windows in unoccupied guest-chambers. There had 
been a general cleaning that day, and the maids were none too careful. 
Since the death of Mrs. Percy, Herschel had carried the keys and 
exercised a general supervision of the domestic force. It was a man’s 


household to a large extent. 
The house was built in old colonial fashion, with spacious halls 
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above and below, upon which opened many chambers. The room 
occupied by Frank Percy was near the head of the stairway, and 
Herschel must pass it to reach the others. Because of the heat, the 
door was wide open, and in those days portiéres were unknown in the 
colonies. As soon as he set foot in the hall, the negro’s eyes fell upon 
his young master. Frank’s was the only chamber occupied on that 
floor. Herschel was an undersized man, slight of build, and light- 
footed, even with shoes on. As he now was, barefooted, he might 
have been a moving black shadow, for all the sound made by his 
progress over the solid oak floors. Frank sat beside his table, with 
the candelabra drawn close, and his forehead bent on his hand, read- 
ing. So absorbed was he that the negro’s scrutiny did not disturb 
him, nor did he manifest any consciousness of the nearness of a human 
presence. ; 

Herschel went about his business quietly, closing windows here and 
there, and grumbling inaudibly at the carelessness of the women. In 
the room next that occupied by his young master he stopped longer, 
for the shutters were contumacious, being impeded in their swing by 
the tendrils of a huge Virginia creeper. As he leaned out to release 
them, Herschel noticed that the storm was mustering close. Between 
the rooms was a door of communication, before which stood a table. 
It was finished with a large, old-fashioned transom, which Frank had 
a fancy for keeping open when the guest-chamber was unoccupied. It 
let light into the inner room, and the negro glanced at it approvingly 
as he rearranged the curtains. 

“Dat transom mighty handy,” he muttered, “special when Mars’ 
Frank got a big light an’ I done forgot my can’le. De Lawd! I 
didn’t know no comp’ny had come. Who dat he talkin’ to?” 

From the adjoining room came the suppressed murmur of a voice. 
One person was speaking, and cautiously. 

The negro’s curiosity flamed; he scented a secret. Who could be 
this night-visitor for whom no preparation had been made? He 
manipulated his wool with both hands a moment, and then his brow 
cleared. His keen senses perceived that the murmuring voice went on 
without conversational inflections or breaks, and the idea suggested 
itself that his young master must be reading aloud. “ Dat’s it,” he 
nodded. ‘He done got lonesome, an’ readin’ to hisse’f.” He stepped 
briskly, but noiselessly, into the hall to assure himself. Herschel had 
a profound respect for books and a keen curiosity as to their contents,— 
this last carefully concealed, from a mistaken impression that “ ’twarn’t 
a nigger’s place to hab V’arnin’.” 

Frank’s door still stood open; but the scene inside had shifted. 
The candles had been moved nearer the edge of the table, and more 
of them lighted: the room was quite brilliant, and the polished floor 
gleamed darkly, like ice under moonlight. Frank had his back to 
the door, and was bending down and tracing, with a bit of chalk, a 
queer-looking figure on the floor. The negro’s eyes bulged, but he said 
nothing. Frank removed a dark cloth from an object resting on the 
table and lifted it to the centre of his white ring. ‘Then he began to 
sway himself, with a rhythmic movement, and repeat a monotonous 
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recitative. He was engaged in one of his initial and abortive attempts 
to penetrate the unknown. 

The negro comprehended at once. His grandfather had been a 
Guinea coast “cunjer-doctor,” and, although the gift had not in his 
case been transmitted, he knew about it, and held its manifestations in 
awesome reverence. That white people might be able to practise the 
black art had never before suggested itself. To Herschel, “cunjer- 
doin’s” seemed somehow a prerogative of his own race. The present 
exhibition came to him as a revelation, and confounded him the more 
as being probably pregnant with vaster potency. The devil would 
doubtless respond to white necromancy more powerfully than to col- 
ored ; it would be more to his interest. The wool on Herschel’s skull 
began to agitate itself, and his skin crinkled into “goose-flesh.” He 
backed towards the stairway, keenly anxious to run away, but held 
back by curiosity and the fear that any sign of panic might incite the 
devil to mischief. His fancy quickened to such an extent that it lifted 
him into a condition to see anything. 

To his alarmed gaze, the lights on the table burned wanly and bent 
over, although there was no breeze. Every flame showed a winding- 
sheet also; the wax guttered horridly, and snapped, as though charged 
with gunpowder. An intangible something, like a white cloud, or 
bellying dimity, uplifted itself between the magician and the window. 
And at the same instant the storm struck the house, apparently on all 
sides at once, with a thunderous roar and the wild slash of electric fire 
from horizon to zenith. 

Terrified out of his senses, the negro howled to heaven for protec- 
tion, and scudded down-stairs in a succession of jumps, doubling 
through old Mr. Percy’s room, to throw the devil off the scent. When 
he got to his cabin he bolted himself in and built up an enormous 
light-wood fire, despite the heat, and spent the remainder of the night 
in prayer, with his back set tight against the chimney-jamb. 

This story, reduced to forceful vernacular and dramatically embel- 
lished, Herschel related to his fellow-servants, who recognized it for 
“cunjer” at a glance. The housemaid even furnished collateral evi- 
dence by declaring that she had observed a partially obliterated chalk 
ring on the young master’s floor several times. She thought he had 
been “ playin’ marbles wid hisse’f.” Now that a different face was put 
on the matter, she was quite ready to affirm that the faintly discerned 
marks had been “de sp’it image o’ a cunjer-ring.” 

A tale such as this always burns and quivers for utterance, so that 
word passed about, in the under world, that young Mr. Percy was 
making covenant with the devil and in hourly danger of losing his 
soul. Through Herschel’s wife it rose to the upper realm. The con- 
dition of affairs between the young people had not escaped the sharp- 
eyed negress, nor was she unacquainted with her mistress’s plans for 
them. She loved excitement and dramatic situations with tropical 
fervor, so she made concern for the family welfare a stalking-horse 
to further her joy in spreading perturbation among the white people. 
That Madam would in her turn convey the news of Frank Percy’s 
uncanny practices to Frances she felt convinced. 
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The girl reviewed it all, as she leaned on the gate. She was terri- 
fied for her lover,—why, she knew not. She was impelled to help 
him,—how, she knew not. It was still a jumble and confusion in her 
mind, but she felt that Frank was under some hideous spell, a willing 
victim of a demoniac delusion. If it should continue, God would be 
angry with him. God might even be angry with him now, might ac- 
count him a sinful seeker after forbidden fruit. His part in the Book 
of Life might be imperilled, might be taken away. Her soul sickened ; 
the idea was terrible to her. She clasped her hands together, wringing 
them hard. Then she fell to praying that Frank might not be held 
responsible, and that she might be shown a way to help him. She did 
not repeat articulate words. In moments of intensity a soul cuts loose 
from formula. She only sent her very heart out in a voiceless entreaty 
for charity for the man she loved, and for guidance for herself. 

The horse, in grazing, had set his hoof on her habit: she pushed 
against his shoulder and touched him lightly with her whip. He 
threw up his head and turned to her, his eyes alight with intelligence, 
and the strong muscles quivering under his satin hide. A realization 
of the fidelity and force embodied in the animal came to her, bringing 
with it a swift suggestion. She laughed aloud, with her eyes full of 
tears, and kissed the horse on his forehead. 

“We'll do it, dear heart,” she declared, gleefully. ‘ We will cer- 
tainly do it, you and I. It’s a capital plan, and I think—I feel sure— 
we can manage it.” 

She settled her hat, threw the reins over the horse’s neck, and re- 


mounted, her eyes aglow once more, and the color flaming warmly in 
her cheeks. Then she turned the animal’s head and cantered off 
briskly in the direction of the Percy plantation. 





XII. 


Frances felt no hesitation on the score of maidenly propriety in 
making a visit to the Percy homestead. She was a great favorite with 
the old gentleman, and, when out on horseback, much in the habit of 
joining him in his plantation rounds, and also of stopping for a chat 
on the veranda, or in the old wainscoted library which was his winter 
resort. She had her own special nook in both places, and her own 
welcome. 

On this special occasion she felt particularly free from embarrass- 
ment in following the trend of her wishes. The week previous Frank 
had hied him to Williamsburg to consult with his future companions 
in arms, and she felt confident that, even with haste, he could not have 
discharged his business and returned. She would have time to put her 
scheme into practice without interference from him, and was determined 
to do so, even if she should find herself obliged to take his father into 
confidence. 

She cantered swiftly along, with her heart all aglow, for she was 
bent on the errand which gives keenest delight to a woman,—that of 
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constituting herself a sort of deputy Providence to make subtle and 
unauthorized readjustments in the life of a loved one. 

The horse entered sufficiently into her mood to feel and respond to 
the gladness of it. He held his head high and skimmed the earth with 
his hoofs, scattering the crisp brown leaves in little eddying whirls, and 
sending the breath through his nostrils in whiffs of enjoyment. Once 
he even committed the solecism of responding to the call of a colt ina 
neighboring field, and, when his rider rebuked him, laid one sharp ear 
back and half turned his head, so that the roguish look of his eye might 
suggest an excuse in sheer fellow-feeling. 

Herschel met her with the intelligence that his master was away on 
the plantation, but would probably return within an hour. If she cared 
to wait, there was a good fire in the library, and Aunt Dilsey, he felt 
sure, had on hand some of the almond-cakes she favored. Herschel was 
always equal to social emergencies, and bustled about to make her com- 
fortable with quite the air of a host. Aunt Dilsey, the corpulent cook, 
duly summoned, appeared also with words of welcome upon her thick 
lips, and in her hand a plate of the delicious little German almond-cakes 
which were one of her specialties. 

“ Mars’ Frank is ’spected home to-morrow,” she observed, placing 
the cakes on a stand at the visitor’s elbow. ‘An’ he allus look for me 
to make dem cakes for him ’g’inst he gits back. His ma she allus did, 
an’ she larnt me how befo’ she was tooken. F ust time de chile went 
off an’ come back, arter Mistis died, I made him some an’ sot ’em on 
de supper-table, jus’ like she done. Mars’ Frank he ain’t rackety ’bout 
his feelin’s, so he never sed nothin’ ; he jus’ look at de plate, an’ he eye 
fulled up wid tears. Herschel tell me. Arter supper he come out in 
de kitchen, like he useter whenst he was little, an’ pat me on de shoulder, 
he did, an’ gin mea dollar. He ’lowed he was mighty proud we-all 
’membered his ma. I ’ain’t never missed makin’ dem cakes sence.” 

Frances nibbled a bit with relish. 

“They are delicious,” she said. “TI only wish I could make them. 
You must teach me some time, Aunt Dilsey.” 

The good-natured negress chuckled with gratified vanity. Frances 
was a favorite with those lowly placed on the social ladder. She never 
omitted the word of praise or the bit of cordial personal kindness which 
means so much. 

Left alone, she sat by the fireside thinking awhile, then sprang to 
her feet and moved restlessly about the room. Now that she was here, 
her purpose wavered for a moment, and she seemed to herself intrusive 
and meddlesome. Then she thought about Frank and the baleful in- 
fluence which this uncanny thing appeared to exercise over him. No, 
she was here to perform a certain duty, and it must be done. 

But where did Frank keep the thing? Not here, on the lower floor, 
‘ sentient and commonplace with daily living. The negro’s story indi- 
cated Frank’s chamber. She was familiar with every part of the house. 
With her brothers and Frank, she had played hide-and-seek all over 
it, from garret to cellar. Many a time had she hidden, tumultuous 
with suppressed laughter, in the very closet where this horror must 
rest. 
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The house was still, with the silence of emptiness. Through the 
hall windows came the winter sunshine, illumining the pictures, weapons, 
and stags’ antlers on the walls, and resting pleasantly on the deer- and 
bear-skins on the floor. A pool of brightness rested on the hall table, 
touching to glittering response the silver rowel of a spur, and bringing 
out the rich shading of a doeskin game-bag. 

On the upper landing the girl paused a moment beside an open 
window to draw the chill air into her lungs. Her heart beat tumul- 
tuously, and her nerves tingled. The window overlooked the back 
yard : from the weaving- and spinning-rooms, where the negro women 
worked, came the sound of singing, mingled with the whir of wheels 
and the monotonous beating of the loom-beams. The melody had the 
wildness, the sweetness and pathos peculiar to the music of slave races. 
A high, clear soprano gave a verse solo, and the other voices came in 
with a chanting refrain. The words reached Frances with distinctness : 


“Out f’um de waitin’ silence, 

An’ f’um de darkness deep, 

De souls o’ dem onrestful 
Come back to dem dat weep. 

Dey come back in de evenin’ 
An’ in de noonday sun, 

An’ wring de han’s o’ mo’nin’ 
Fur sin an’ sorrow done.” 


Then came the refrain, given with vigor, and the full accompaniment 
of wheels and looms : 


“Help, Lord, in time o’ watchin’, 
Help, Lord, in time o’ woe. 
Help all we trimblin’ mo’ners 
A-trabblin’ here below.” 


The listener drew in her breath sharply and closed the window. 
Frank’s room had the forlornly precise look which an apartment 
can take on in a day if left exclusively to the care of servants. The 
shutters had not been opened ; books and papers had been straightened 
into austere piles, boots and slippers hidden, and the arm-chair moved 
away from the hearth-rug. It looked bleak, and seemed dismally sug- 
gestive of change and continued absence. Vaguely vexed with the 
appearance of things, Frances let in the sunshine, tumbled the books 
out of their precision, scattered the writing-materials, and laid a pen 
ready. Then she dragged the arm-chair into a position which suggested 
hospitable welcome, and rearranged the pipes and tobacco-jar on the 
mantel. Everything was thick with dust: she took out her handker- 
chief and flicked about, moving the vases and an Indian curio or two. 
Behind a vase she discovered a key, pushed close to the wall and 
hidden with a hawk’s wing. She drew it out, wondering at its posi- 
tion, and turned it curiously in her hand. It was an ordinary brass 
door-key, and looked as though it might fit the lock of a closet built 
into the chimney recess. She tried the door, and, finding it locked, 
fitted her key, a whimsical recollection of Fatima’s quest obtruding 
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itself and adding to her excitement. The shelves were filled with a 
heterogeneous collection of stones, herbs, lumps of plaster, modelling 
implements, many of them of domestic manufacture, flat boxes contain- 
ing sheets of white and colored wax, fishing-tackle, bullet-moulds and 
lead, abominations in bottles of spirits, and all the multiform flotsam 
likely to accumulate in the voyage of a man of varied gifts from youth 
to manhood. The girl even discovered an old sketch-book, a broken 
riding-whip, and a pair of gloves of her own among the other débris. 
The sight of them aroused associations which brought a sob to her 
throat and caused the love in her heart to rise in passionate protest 
against aught which might keep her lover from her. 

In a moment she perceived that which she sought, on a top shelf, 
pushed back and covered with a cloth. She was a tall woman, and 
reached it down without trouble. The cloth slipped aside, and her 
hands came in contact with the cold glass; the fluid inside slopped 
about, and her excited imagination supplied a soft gurgle which her 
ears did not hear. She shuddered, and placed the thing on the table 
quickly, conscious of a sudden and horrid feeling of violation : cold 
waves appeared to chase one another through her body; her breath 
came in catches. 

In an instant she had herself in hand again, chiding her own ex- 
citement with fierceness. Where was her courage, her resolution? 
Here she was fluttering like a hawk-scared pigeon when she should be 
up and doing for Frank’s sake. This pitiful piece of humanity must 
be buried at once, with some sort of religious service. She must carry 
the thing away, and after that she must secure a confederate. Dr. 
Moore would do. He knew all about the business, and already re- 
gretted not having buried the hand months ago. She would transfer 
the case to the doctor and entreat him to rid them all of its contents. 

She was too absorbed with her own point of view to realize that a 
dominating idea cannot be evicted from a man’s mind without his own 
co-operation. Nor did it occur to her that it was quite on the cards 
that Frank might resent this summary treatment. 

Casting about for means of concealment, she crossed to the bed, 
turned back the white counterpane, and possessed herself of the pretty 
sunflower quilt. Her mother had long wished to borrow it for a 
pattern, and this explanation would account for carrying away so large 
a package. She would explain the matter to Herschel, and leave a 
note for Mr. Percy. 

With eyes as much averted as might be, she bundled the accursed 
case into 2. harmless-looking package, which she secured with cord 
found in the closet. While so engaged, she was startled by hearing a 
man’s step in the hall below, and the opening and shutting of doors. 
Her heart stood still, and half a hundred horrid possibilities flashed 
through her brain. Suppose it should be Frank himself! Suppose 
he should bound up the stairway and discover her here in his chamber ! 
What could she say? She sickened all over: a cold dew stood on 
her forehead. 

The sound of old Mr. Percy’s voice shouting her name from below 
reassured her. The color came back to her cheeks, and she called back 
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a cheery assurance that she would be down in a moment. She locked 
the closet and returned the key to its hiding-place, after which she 
took up her bundle, with loathing, and proceeded down-stairs, bent on 
making her request about the loan of the quilt at once, and getting to 
horse. She had an uncanny feeling of bearing about with her an 
unburied corpse. 





XIII. 


Frank returned from Williamsburg in a state of elation. His 
interview with the authorities had been entirely satisfactory, and he 
had found no difficulty in getting himself appointed to a regiment of 
provincials under marching orders. Their destination would be a fort, 
now in process of construction, twenty days’ march from Ticonderoga, 
and their orders were to repair thither with despatch. The events of 
the year just closing had weakened the power of France in America, 
but the end was not yet. Should the coming winter prove rigorous, 
the campaign would doubtless of necessity resolve itself into a simple 
holding of forts and block-houses and ministration to the wants of 
homeless settlers. The Indians must also be watched, propitiated, or 
held in check vi ef armis, as the occasion might require. On this point 
present policy must be elastic and vigilance eternal. 

It had been, moreover, privately hinted to young Percy and a few 
other men of social prominence to be connected with the expedition, 
that the indications for the coming year pointed to a more daring and 
comprehensive colonial policy than had heretofore been deemed _pos- 
sible. Vast schemes were being formulated by the home government, 
the trend of which would be fully demonstrated when spring should 
open sufficiently to admit of rapid and concentrated military operations. . 
General Amherst, in acknowledgment of the reputation acquired at 
the siege of Louisburg, had received the appointment of commander- 
in-chief of the army of North America, in addition to the thanks of 
Parliament. With him would be associated General Wolfe, an officer 
whose brilliancy and promise had already attracted attention in high 
places. The campaign now closing had been fraught with honor to 
England and her colonies, and there was reason to look forward with 
confidence to continued successes. There would be weeks of monoto- 
nous garrison duty, doubtless, to usher in the new year, but the build- 
ing and manning of forts everywhere was a precaution necessary for 
the protection of women and children among the frontier settlers, and 
also for the intimidation of restless and disaffected tribes, whose im- 
munity to weather, through perfect acclimation and knowledge of 
woodcraft, would make them a more certain and ever-present danger 
than the less hardy Frenchmen. Nor would incitement be wanting to 
keep the Indians on the war-path. 

All this, and more, Frank revealed to his father as the pair sat 
beside the library fire, enjoying their post-prandial tobacco. The 
traveller had arrived about noon, having made his last halt for the 
night only fifteen miles away. In the Virginia of that day the din- 
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ner-hour, even among the leisured class, was usually between “high 
noon and two o’ the clock, a right seemly season for dining,” according 
to an old chronicler. The library was alight and cheery ; the after- 
noon sunshine entered warmly, the logs on the hearth roared and 
crackled above a great bed of coals, sending up pointed tongues of 
pale yellow, orange, and violet flame, interspersed with softly tinted 
spirals of smoke. The tobacco burned well, and the dinner had been 
excellent, so that the young fellow’s enthusiasm seemed by no means 
out of place and aroused readily responsive thrills in the breast of his 
parent. Mr. Percy the elder straightened himself in his chair and 
smote his thigh soundingly while he swore by St. George and the 
dragon that, if it were not for leaving the plantation to the devil and 
the negroes, he himself would shoulder a musket and try conclusions 
with the hereditary enemy. 

Most of the discomfort with which his interview with Madam 
Beverly had charged him evaporated, leaving only as residuum a half- 
nettled determination to show the croaker that her augury was of none 
effect. To the devil, where they belonged, with all gloomy prognosti- 
cations! Frank would be absent many moons, to be sure; but that 
would be no unendurable hardship, particularly when endured for a 
good cause and brightened by a chance of distinction. As to return- 
ing alive, that he would do beyond a peradventure. To think other- 
wise would be to doubt the justice of the cause and the protection of 
the Almighty. The lad would come back twice the man he now was. 
There was nothing like frontier-work for fostering self-reliance and 
common sense. Frank had plenty of ability, but he needed ballast 
and to have the English side of him developed. 

Arguing thus, the honest gentleman entered blithely into his son’s 
plans, amending them. where they seemed to need it, and acquiescing 
cordially where matters appeared in good shape. Later Frank an- 
nounced his intention of riding over to Newstead. At this the father 
smiled gently, remembering his own salad days. The lass was a good 
lass, he said, and deserved that matters should be so arranged that she 
need not bottle her grief at her lover’s departure and hide it from 
sight. It was hard upon women when feelings had to be smothered 
because of pride of womanhood. It behooved loyal and true men to 
be considerate in these matters. 

Such was Frank’s own view of the case. As long as he remained 
at hand, able at any moment to get the affair on a definite footing, the 
urgency to do so had not seemed to him pressing. But now that he 
was going away for an indefinite period, and would encounter danger, 
perhaps death, the affair assumed another aspect. Who could read the 
future? Could he face death with the knowledge that never once in 
life had he tasted the joy of her love? With the thought, his feelings 
quickened. He grew keen for the sight of warm love-light in her 
eyes, for the pressure of her breast against his, and for the sweetness 
which must be in her lips. 

Noticeably had his ardor increased within the last forty-eight hours. 
Everything beside Frances and her love appeared of little worth and 
to be brushed aside. A bond which had held him seemed suddenly 
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loosed : his heart stretched itself, like a creature released, and leaped 
towards his love in a glow of intensity. 

He wondered at himself and his own coldness during the previous 
months, and derided the preoccupation which had held him from bliss. 
Suppose his love should elect to resent his former ]ukewarmness,— 
should turn coy, unresponsive, and difficult on his hands now when he 
would have no time to amend the situation. She might even make it 
plain that as he had chosen to await his own time for speaking, he 
must await hers for reply. What would become of his happiness 
then? The thought that instead of glad welcome into love’s tender 
sanctuary he might be reduced to a cold kicking of heels in the outer 
court of patience affected him sorely. 

All through the process of donning a shirt more daintily ruffled, 
and of replacing his doeskin riding-breeches with a pair more befitting 
a sentimental occasion, he was low in his mind. Nor did inspection 
of his neckcloths cheer him, for, search as he would, he could not find 
a fresh one of a color she favored. He took pains with his hair and 
other accessories, but with the feeling that, after all, such pains might 
be useless. 

Not once did his eyes wander to the closet, lately so interesting, 
nor did he heed specially when an unguarded movement brought the 
old alchemist’s book to the ground with a bang. His mind was 
engrossed with the plaiting of his ruffles, which failed to satisfy him, 
and with the effort to remember the young lady’s preference in the 
matter of perfumes. 

. Fortune favored him. About a mile from his destination he en- 

countered Sylvester Newstead, abroad upon business, and so had an 
opportunity to make his devoir, according to the stately usage of the 
time. Mr. Newstead heard him complacently, nodding his head from 
time to time in a manner which Frank found reassuring. When the 
case had been fully stated, he clapped the young man jovially on the 
shoulder, assuring him that, if the maid should make no coil in the 
matter, his old neighbor’s son would get naught but welcome from 
him. The land lay well together, and his girl’s portion could easily 
be made to dovetail into the Percy estate. 

The old gentleman even carried his complacence so far as to turn 
his horse about and ride back with the lover. His wife was on the 
lawn, busy among her shrubberies, and might put Frank’s courtesy 
and patience to the proof. Once given a hint of the situation, she 
would constitute herself the young man’s accomplice, with the shame- 
less readiness for match-making inherent in happily married women. 





XIV. 


Frances sat in a big leather-covered arm-chair beside the parlor fire. 
She had a volume of the “Spectator” in her lap, but she was not read- 
ing. Her fingers toyed idly with the pages, curling and uncurling their 
corners in a way to drive a book-lover distraught. Her gaze was on 
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the fire, and in its soft glow her face showed pale and her eyes tired. 
Her gown fell about her, from girdle to hem, in full-skirted folds, and 

_was of a color so harmonious and subdued that it demonstrated its 
wearer without distracting attention from her. Her figure was relaxed, 
the perfectly fitted bodice yielding easily, yet defining with sharpness 
each gracious curve. The neck of the gown was cut low, in a long, 
broad point, and the white flesh thus revealed was coquettishly framed 
by a rich bertha of lace, caught together on the swell of the bosom with 
a quaint cluster of pearls. Her throat, white and rounded, uplifted her 
graceful head, deer-like, and from the wrought silver comb, which held 
her hair in place, soft curls escaped. Her dainty arched feet, clad in 
high-heeled slippers and stockings of silk, rested upon the brass bar of 
the fender. 

The young lady was having an uncomfortable time with herself. 
Many hours had passed since her foray, and the loot of the expedition 
was still in her possession. Mr. Percy, in his old-fashioned courtesy, 
had insisted on sending a groom back with her to carry the package, 
treating her intention of conveying it herself with the scorn which he 
felt it deserved. 

“Why, bless my soul, lassie,” he laughed, “what think you the 
Lord gave us niggers for? It ill becomes ladies to lug about bundles 
while every gentleman’s place swarms with lazy black rascals, sunning 
themselves at ease. Your mother would think me a sad squire of 
dames to allow anything so unseemly.” 

This ill-timed courtesy had compelled a complete reconstruction of 
plan. To proceed directly to Dr. Moore’s office, escorted by one of the 
Percy negroes, and deliver up the bed-quilt, ostensibly borrowed for her ” 
mother’s special behoof, was not to be thought of. Her special desire 
was for silence and secrecy anent her own share in the matter. Since 
the arm had been in her possession, a great nervousness and shrinking 
from details had fallen upon her. 

Unable to do otherwise, she had brought the hideous booty home 
and deposited it in a closet in her own chamber. Here it would be safe, 
and she despatched a note to Dr. Moore bidding him come to her with- 
out loss of time. She also suggested that he should come in a vehicle. 

To her dismay, her messenger had returned with her own note un- 
delivered, and the intelligence that Dr. Moore had gone to the sea- 
board to meet an incoming vessel from England, by which he expected 
invoices of moment. According to his servants, his term of absence 
was uncertain. 

Here was a condition of affairs as unwelcome as it was unexpected. 
Frances felt terribly put about, and tossed her undelivered note into 
the fire with a feeling akin to ill usage. She had counted so confi- 
dently on transferring both case and responsibility at once to the doctor, 
that to find him, even unconsciously, standing from under, so to speak, 
and herself left, for an indefinite period, hideously burdened, was dread- 
ful. She inherited too much of her grandmother’s spirit to be easily 
diverted from a point, but she felt baffled, and the closet key in her 
pocket appeared to weigh tons, and to strike against her, whenever she 
moved, with malevolent thuds. 

Vor. LXII.—23 ‘ 
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Nor were her dreams agreeable. She went to bed with a nasty 
feeling of not being alone in her chamber, which was quite new to her. 
Sleep came to her coyly, and was broken by turbulent visions of In- 
dians, settlers, strange ships in an open roadstead, and wild journeyings 
through forests overshadowed by danger. Many times he wakened 
nervously and strained her eyes and ears in the darkness for the sights 
and sounds which humanity instinctively feels must wait just beyond 
the sphere of physical sense. 

With the fear of questions, and also of her mother’s medical min- 
istrations, before her eyes, Frances kept her uneasiness to herself. 
Contrary to custom, she remained within-doors, and established herself 
in the parlor, a room she did not generally affect in the absence of 
guests. It was beneath her own chamber, and in it she could feel the 
security of being on guard, without the nervous sensation of surveil- 
lance which made the room above horrible. This was the girl’s first 
experience of the discomfort which the possession of a secret is potent 
to entail. She felt restive and ill at ease, like a mettlesome horse in 
galling harness. 

She sat staring in the fire and revolved plans for ridding herself 
of the incubus. Nothing could be simpler than to take the hand, after 
nightfall, to the graveyard in the corner of the garden, and bury it. 
But from this course she was debarred by two sentiments, which, being 
purely emotional, formed, for a woman, insurmountable obstacles. 
One was an instinctive aversion to touching the dead flesh, or even look- 
ing at it, and the other, the impossibility of having a religious service 
at a burial where she herself occupied the réle of sexton. She did not 
feel at liberty to bury the case, because the doctor valued it specially, 
both as an antique and as the gift of a dead friend. Should she take 
liberties with it, she must make confession, with the result that the 
doctor would probably go at once and resurrect the thing, thereby 
increasing the ghost’s sense of injury and further complicating the 
situation. And by some occult process she had convinced herself that 
could religious services be conducted over this fragment of humanity 
its former owner would be content. 

Unconsciously, Frances invested her feeling with personality and a 
posthumous passion for detail, which would have been absurd could 
she have realized that her ghost was self-emanated, or have been less 
miserable over it. The idea of personally conducting a service never 
entered her mind. Had it done so, she would have repulsed it as a 
devilish temptation to sacrilege. 

She had drearily reached the conclusion that the matter must await 
the doctor’s return, when the sound of a man’s step in the hall brought 
her heart to her throat. She knew whose it was well enough, and 
started to her feet, facing half around, with her eyes dilated and defiant. 
Her blood surged upward, staining her cheeks rose-color and her mouth 
crimson: she unconsciously poised, like a bird plumed for flight, or a 
stag at gaze. Her brain worked electrically. Frank had discovered his 
loss, perhaps, and come for restitution. How he could associate her 
with the affair did not cross her mind, but a wild passion of jealousy 
submerged her heart, and she vowed fiercely that he should not have it 
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again, that he never should have it. She would lock herself in with 
the hand and burn it with fire, before its hold should be renewed on 
her lover. 

Unconscious of any emotional stress save his own, Frank entered 
quickly and closed the door. Mrs. Newstead had proved herself an 
accomplice of worth, and he knew he should find his love alone. His 
pulses throbbed with tenderness and thrilled with desire. As his gaze 
fell on her, excited and beautiful, the love-light leaped from his heart 
to his eyes and burned there. The lukewarmness, the indifference, of 
the previous months vanished, like mist before sunrise: his blood 
leaped in his veins; his heart strained, and his arms opened. How 
he reached her he knew not; seemingly one swift impulse brought 
them together. Then his arms closed, drawing her to him, straining 
her against him until heart throbbed with heart, beat for beat. His 
head drooped until the breath of her mouth played upon his: their 
eyes met in a look that appeared to fuse soul to soul: their lips clung 
together. 

“My darling,” he murmured, cooing over her as a wood-pigeon 
cooes over his mate, “my sweet human love,—my wife that will be. 
Ah, this is real, this is true! Give yourself to me, sweet—so! I’m 
broken by you,—swayed by you. In the whole universe there is 
nothing now for me save you.” 

_ Again his lips were on hers, drawing her very life to him: he lifted 
one hand and caressed with it her hair and her throat. Her emotion- 
steeped senses drowsed for a second, yielding them captive to love and 
to him. 

Then she lifted herself and loosened her clasp, pushing away from 

him with both hands against his breast. Her look sought his face 
earnestly, searchingly, and then her lips parted in a long sigh of relief. 
If he knew what she had done, he did not mind it, apparently. Per- 
haps he was even glad, and considered her conduct both wise and 
womanly. Her thoughts began to grow cheerful: she laughed a little, 
a low gurgling laugh which pulsed her throat prettily and caused her 
lover to bend his head quickly and lay his lips to the rosy white 
flesh. 
“A mocking-bird pulses and trills in your beautiful throat,” he 
smiled, “Its music is the sweetest and most heart-satisfying in all 
this world. Laugh always, sweetheart. God keep all sadder sounds 
from your lips.” 

Then their mood steadied, and they settled themselves on the sofa, 
hand in hand. Their discourse was purely personal, and Frances 
learned of all the love-impulses of the previous hours in detail. She 
listened with eagerness, keeping turned on him the soft light of her 
eyes. Every moment she expected some allusion to the matter which 
filled her own mind, but none came. Frank evidently knew nothing 
whatever about the removal of the hand. Should she tell him? 
Would it be best? He would forgive her anything now, yield her 
anything. A secret was a grievous thing: already love rebuked her 
for concealment. If only she could be sure he would not consider his 
manhood insulted, and, in vindication thereof, demand the restoration 
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of the hand. One could never be certain in what spirit arbitrary 
interference would be taken. 

Frank unconsciously settled the question. He observed, rather 
irrelevantly, that since the forenoon of the previous day he had been 
singularly happy, singularly at peace with himself and the world. He 
could not account for it, save by the fact that his life now was full of 
interest. 

“It’s a curious thing, dearest,” he said, “ but for the past day and 
night I’ve felt like a man released from durance. Of course it’s the 
spell of my own inertia which I’ve broken. I’ve put myself in touch 
with live issues, and stand shoulder to shoulder with men who control 
events, and the stimulus has quickened my blood. Contact with other 
men’s energy is the best sort of tonic. I’m myself again,—alert, 
individual, full of interest. This expedition will be the making of 
me, sweetheart. There is nothing which invigorates like action.” 

Then he went into an enthusiastic disquisition on the public situ- 
ation. He retailed his Williamsburg experiences, and claimed her 
interest and sympathy in his personal hopes and desires, handling all 
with the largeness and patriotism which heretofore she had so pain- 
fully missed from his talk. The hideous personal quality, the ruthless- 
ness and half-hidden ferocity which had sickened and baffled her in 
his frontier discussions of the past few months, was now absent. He 
talked as did Beverly, her father, or any other humane, patriotic, and 
right-thinking man. 

Frances listened contentedly, and as the talk flowed all inclination 
to betray her secret dwindled away and gave place to exultation. She — 
had freed him, had gone forth like the woman of Israel and broken 
the power of the evil one. Her interference had been righteous,—a 
direct leading from on high. She made no allowance for the galvan- 
izing effect contact with the world has on keen natures, nor for the 
reflex action of a-stirring atmosphere quick with large enthusiasms. 
Woman-like, she held to the personal view, and believed Frank’s 
emancipation to be due entirely to her fealty and prowess. Instead 
of telling him about the removal of the hand, she fell to praying 
energetically that he might not discover it himself before his de- 
parture. 

Her superstitious horror of the fragment of mortality increased in 
proportion to her appreciation of how much better off Frank was 
without it. Had it been left with him, untold mischief might have 
accrued. Animosity and revenge might have gained such dominion 
that God’s grace might have been forever estranged. The thought 
made her shudder. 

Frank’s arm tightened its hold. 

“ What is it?” he questioned. 

She laughed a trifle hysterically. 

“A bad angel shadowed me with his wing,” she replied. 

Then, obeying an impulse, she swept back her sleeve, and with a 
pretty gesture of protection laid the bared arm, as a shield, across her 
lover’s heart. 


Frank bent and kissed it. 
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“You love me, then, sweetheart?” he whispered. “ Pulse for 

ulse, as I love you. Say it again,—here, close in my arms. My 

on yearns for the assurance, pants for it, as thirsty land for water. 
Give it me, my love, on my lips, with close kisses.” 

Before she could frame a reply, a dull thud in the room above, 
accompanied by a faint, clattering sound, as of metal striking, caught 
her attention and brought her heart to her throat again. What could 
it mean? The rational explanation of a servant replenishing her fire 
and letting fall a stick of wood against the fender did not occur to her. 
In sickening horror, she felt convinced that the alchemist’s case had 
been thrown from the shelf by the spirit whose hand it imprisoned. 

She clung to her lover convulsively, hiding her face on his breast. 
And he, having heard nothing, felt flattered, and caressed and made 
love to her, thinking her permeated with a sense of his passion and 
nearness. In point of fact, Frances was giving him nothing except 
hysterical terror. 





XV. 


The fort, called Fair Promise, from its situation, was still in pro- 
cess of construction when the reinforcements from Virginia arrived. 
A block-house had been built and a palisade driven down, which was 
to be strengthened with logs, but the garrison was small, and the work 
went on slowly. The arrival of the provincials occasioned unmixed 
joy, and, as the weather remained open almost until January, exertions 
were redoubled to secure defences and provide quarters for men and 
storage for provisions. All through December the forest echoed with 
the sound of axes and saws, officers and men alike laboring for the 
common weal. Parties were detailed, under the guidance of trusty 
scouts, to bring in supplies of game, and to keep open communication 
with outlying settlements. Ammunition and stores had also to be 
transported from the portage-place on the lake. 

From time to time there was trouble with roving bands of Indians, 
kept excited and vengeful by the French at Ticonderoga. Several 
skirmishes occurred, resulting in no decided advantage to either side; 
the garrison were compelled to exercise ceaseless vigilance and to work 
under arms. 

On Frank Percy the access of responsibility thus entailed produced 
a marked effect. The necessity for taking constant thought for those 
under his command engendered protectiveness and fostered brother- 
. hood. His sympathies broadened : the arcana of life were no longer 
revealed to him in distortion : his judgment developed and became of 
more worth. His men had confidence in him, and he was recognized 
by the whole garrison as a man of ability. 

In the beginning of January the temperature began to lower, and 
through a long week of bitter days and nights it kept lowering. Then 
came a black frost such as had not visited that region for years, and 
even the ratsbane, wintergreen, and partridge-berry bushes, growing 
low, in sheltered nooks, stiffened blackly and broke at a touch. The 
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forest was full of weird noises,—the cracking of branches, pried off by 
the frost, the splitting of rocks, riven by the same cause, the moaning 
of trees, wind-shaken and rasping together frozen branches. There 
were other sounds, too,—the howling of hunger-stirred beasts, the 
death-cries of their victims, and the snarling and worrying over the 
feast. 

Isolated settlers brought their families into the fort for shelter and 
food, and the garrison were forced to crowd together and bestir them- 
selves. No snow fell, but everywhere there was cold, and a hard rigor 
of frost. The atmosphere was thin, like that on high mountains, and 
when the sun shone its rays slipped through, imparting no warmth. 
Two-thirds of the time there was no sun, and the iron-colored earth 
lay like a dead thing under the bend of an iron-colored sky. 

One day Beverly Newstead came in with a strange find. With a 
detail of men, he had been in the forest for firewood, and at the foot 
of an oak, half hidden by a fallen limb, had discovered a queer little 
bundle, done up in skins and curiously cross-gartered with thongs of 
rawhide. The coverings had hardened to the rigidity of armor, but 
Newstead worked through them to the core, which was a pappoose of 
six months, frozen stiff, and smiling. He knew many tribes have the 
custom of tree-burial, and glanced about to discover from which of the 
trees this pitiful fruit had been shaken. None of them gave evidence 
of having been used for burial purposes, so that this little body must 
either have been the first placed there, or else have been lost or aban- 
doned by some wandering family. The scouts, having experience, 
were for leaving the child, or for yielding to sentiment only far enough 
to secure it amid neighboring branches. The Indian temper about 
these matters was uncertain, they said. But Newstead would not 
consent. His strong man’s soul yearned over the child, and he could 
no more have left its dead body to become food for beasts than he 
could have left its living one. He brought the dead child home to the 
fort. 

The earth outside was too frost-hardened for digging, but, by using 
boiling water, Beverly and Frank managed to scoop a little grave 
under the rough flooring of their cabin. There was a preacher at the 
fort, but he was a dour man to the unbaptized, so the young men for- 
bore to ask him to bury this little unknowing one with the rites of his 
Church. Frank bared his head and repeated a part of the service 
from memory. 

Through January the cold continued, and all the water-ways were 
blocked with ice. The garrison was thrown on its own resources for 
supplies. The Indians, allies and foes alike, were weather-bound in 
their villages, or supposed to be. Once or twice friendly red men 
came to the fort for barter and testified that the Six Nations were 
quiet ; but with the rigor and loneliness the garrison had become 
nervous and disposed to shy at a shadow. Had snow fallen, they 
would have felt more at rest; but with the great frozen forest lying 
stark and brown, and every trail open, there could be no such thing as 
tranquillity or the relaxing of discipline. 

One morning a scout came in and reported deer. A herd, pressed 
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by hunger, had collected in a valley a couple of miles away, and were 
pushing about under the fallen leaves for herbs and deer-grass. The 
forest was alive with game which the cold had driven down from 
the fastnesses. There were Indians about, but there was no reason 
to suspect either that the parties were large or that their intentions 
were other than pacific. A little caution would be all that was neces- 
sary. 

‘he inexperienced Briton laughed disagreeably. “ How you pro- 
vincials scare!” he derided. ‘‘ Caution, caution, is ever the burden of 
your song. I don’t believe these savages are half as dangerous as you 
pretend. And there hasn’t one been about for a week,—not even a 
friendly. I wonder you didn’t trumpet an ambuscade when Newstead’s 
dead pappoose came into camp.” 

The scout, a long-bodied colonial, best known by his Indian sobri- 
quet of “ Night-Hawk,” looked the scoffer over from crown to spur 
without speaking. He had grown gray in his craft, and his skill 
was above dispute. He threw his long gun into the hollow of his 
arm, and moved aside silently to where a detail of ‘men were making 
ready for the expedition. He never wasted words, and if it pleased 
this foreign cockerel to crow, why, let him: his comb would be cut 
soon enough. ; 

Frank Perey, who was to command the hunting-party, put in his 
word. 

“Old Night-Hawk sees you are new to the country, so he’s going 
to let experience shift the point of view for you,” hesmiled. “ He was 
a skilled scout and Indian hunter when you and I were in the cradle. 
I never saw but one man who even approached him in woodcraft, and 
that was a half-breed down in Virginia.” 

“Ts he up hereaway now?” queried the Englishman. 

“T don’t know. He quitted Virginia ahead of me. He’s with his 
father’s tribe, most likely. I haven’t seen Moccasin since I came north. 
He’s a better scout than warrior.” 

His brow lowered. Mention of the half-breed revived associations 
which for many weeks had lain dormant. The Englishman marvelled 
at the blackness of his look. 

“T think you exaggerate savage warfare,” he persisted, reverting to 
his original position. “It can’t be so bad. What can fellows like that 
know of military tactics or operations ?” 

“In your sense, nothing,” Percy assented. “ But at their own game 
they are adepts. Did you ever see a man’s hair torn from his skull 
while he was still alive? Ora woman hacked to pieces? Or a babe 
brained on the mother’s breast? Or an old man roasted alive on his 
own hearth-stone? Faugh! you know nothing, and should thank God 
for your ignorance. Come along. The men are ready, and old Night- 
Hawk’s on the wing. He’s a widower and childless through Indian 
butchery. Many of the scouts are.” 

“Ts the man Moccasin ?” 


“No. The wrong there dates back a generation. His mother was 
white—and a captive. You understand. Come, the deer are not likely 
to wait for us.” 
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XVI. 


The trail zigzagged through the underbrush in serpentine fashion, 
and the men, twelve in number, followed it in the manner which best 
pleased them, only keeping well together and carrying their guns in 
the bend of the arm to prevent accidents. Within a short distance 
of the valley the party divided into two squads, with the intent to 
make a détour and approach the deer on both sides. When last seen, 
the herd were in a long valley where the trees stood apart and the 
undergrowth was sparse. The customary precautions as to wind and 
noise were observed, but it was hoped that the game would be too 
hungry for special vigilance. Night-Hawk went first, with Frank and 
the Englishman next: the other three followed. The sky was over- 
cast, the sunshine coming and going fitfully : the forest was frozen and 
voiceless. The feet of the men, shod in moccasins, pressed the earth 
soundlessly. 

The land lifted, gradually but perceptibly, and finally crested in a 
long ridge, from which it slipped, on the other side, swiftly down into 
a valley. They redoubled their caution; half-way down the incline 
the scout motioned a halt, while he dropped to the earth and wormed 
through the undergrowth. The hunters thrilled with excitement, hud- 
dling together to watch him. In a moment he was on his feet again 
and signing to them to advance. The herd had moved onward, still 
feeding, towards the head of the valley. The men stole forward like 
shadows. The deer were pushing their muzzles eagerly among the 
frozen dead leaves in search of herbage. Even the stags were off 
guard, and browsed hungrily, their antlered heads bent, and the light 
from the now visible sun picking out the dainty markings and mot- 
tlings of their sides. 

ith the quarry in sight, every hunter knew his work by instinct 
and shied away from his neighbor, dropping noiselessly to his knees 
and creeping to cover within range. Frank set his eye on a big buck 
and made for it, with tingling blood, but with nerves steadied like 
steel. He crawled swiftly, with his gun ready for service, and the 
fear in his heart that a premature shot from a comrade might spoil 
his own. He paused at last beside a big granite boulder, and inched 
himself to his feet, too absorbed to be conscious of another human pres- 
ence at hand, or of the fierce surveillance of a pair of gleaming dark 
eyes. 
‘ The stag lifted his head and half turned, exposing his side ; his eyes 
were alert, his antlers laid back, his keen nostrils distended. Frank’s 
gun was at his shoulder on the instant. There was a sharp report, 
followed instantly by another, and then more along the line of the 
valley. The stag leaped into the air, half turned, as for flight, came 
down with a crash, and lurched forward in a quivering heap. With a 
shout of exultation, the hunter sprang forward. As he did so, some- 
thing cut the atmosphere close to his body and struck quivering into a 
tree-stem a yard distant. 

“Look out! Behind you!” yelled a voice he was too excited to 
recognize for the scout’s, and he whirled about in time to catch sight 
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of a dark body, flattened against the ground, moving swiftly away. 
He sent the contents of his second barrel after it. 

Night-Hawk came crashing through the bushes and plucked an 
arrow trom a tree near the dead stag. 

“That’s your’n,” he observed, presenting the trophy to Frank. 
“Tt’s an Injun love-token for ye. T’other one’s aim was better, an’ 
he had a gun. He’d er bagged ye if I hadn’t bagged him. I didn’t 
guess the weasels skulked in couples, or I’d er resked losin’ the buck 
an’ warned ye. It’s all right, though.” 

Frank peered about, startled and anxious. The gun still smoked 
in his hand. He reloaded it hurriedly. 

“ Any more about?” he queried. 

The scout was reloading also. 

“ Them’s all for the present, I calkerlate,” he responded. “’Twarn’t 
a war-gang. The fellow I shot warn’t painted. Them two was arter 
game, an’ mad at us for cuttin’ in.” 

“What’s become of the fellow I shot at?” questioned Frank, 
inconsequently. 

“‘Settin’ down handy, waitin’ for you to load, in co’se,” scoffed the 
scout. “Lord love ye! that fellow’s a mile off by now. Come, look 
at mine. The old hawk ’ain’t forgot how to pounce.” 

Frank followed to the other side of the boulder, where an Indian 
lay on his face, with the blood welling from a body-wound. 

The scout advanced and bent over the prostrate form. His left 
hand caught the scalp-lock ; his right fumbled for his knife. Frank 
swooped forward and caught his arm roughly. 

“Quit that,” he commanded. “ You’re a white man and know 
better.” 

The scout lowered up at him. 

“They done it to mine,” he growled. 

” And if a dog bites you, do you propose to flesh your own teeth in 
some other dog?” Percy flashed back. ‘“ Hold yourself higher, can’t 
you? I'd like to owe my life to a man, not a brute.” 

He knelt beside the Indian and turned him over. The blood 
flowed fast, and he was unconscious, but life was still in him. His 
face was not of the warm coppery tint usual with red men: it was 
many shades lighter ; and the skin of his body was lighter still. His 
hair was dull dusky brown instead of jet black. It did not require 
the scout’s ejaculation, “ A durned half-breed,” to make Frank recog- 
nize an old acquaintance,—Moccasin. 

He lifted his hand and motioned to the scout, soliciting his atten- 
tion. 

As he did so, the shadow of his own hand fell on the half-breed’s 
naked breast with the finger-tips touching the wound. A shuddering 
thrill swept through him; old influences started forward, renewjng 
their hold; his mental attitude changed, and a sudden determination 
gripped him with a grasp of iron. Like an inspiration had come the 
certainty that the half-breed held the secret which had baffled him so 
long. He remembered the look of the fellow’s eyes as he had encoun- 
tered them that night at the forge. He must not be allowed to die 
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unconfessed. He, Frank Percy, must convey him to a place of safety, 
and minister to him, holding death at bay until he should wring the 
truth from him. He took out his flask, poured liquor down the half- 
breed’s throat, and set himself to bind up his wound. Not five 
minutes had elapsed since his own shot had been fired, but already 
that act seemed to belong to a previous state of existence. 

The scout’s animosity towards the despoilers of his home was too 
well known for Frank to make the blunder of appealing to his hu- 
manity. For an Indian he had none. But he possessed a healthy 
fund of curiosity, a loyal regard for his own race, especially for its 
women, and also considerable esprit de corps. To these traits Frank 
appealed. 

“T know this fellow,” he explained. “His mother was a white 
woman,—God pity her! He lives a good part of his time close by 
me in Virginia. Newstead knows him too. He’s a good scout.” 

“ And a good Injun, too,” responded the other, dryly. “ He aimed 
to shoot you mighty straight, neighbor or no neighbor.” 

“ He didn’t know me,” Frank asserted, without in the least know- 
ing whether he spoke verity or not; “and I was cutting in on his 
game. Help me here, will you? And call up the rest. We must get 
back to cover. There may be more Indians about.” 

“There are,” the scout grimly assented. “TI told ye that afore we 
started. They won’t pester us. Thar paint ain’t on, an’ they’!] have to 
smoke an’ pow-wow afore they take the war-trail. They’ll keep the 
grudge warm an’ simmerin’, but they won’t aim to settle it yet. What 
are you arter ?” 

The young man’s jaw squared. 

“T’m going to carry him to the fort,” he announced. “The fellow 
is well known to Newstead and to me. He’s in possession of a secret 
that mustn’t die with him,—a secret which involves a white woman. 
You must help me keep breath in him until I wring confession out. 
If you won’t, I must stay here and camp till he dies. I must find this 
thing out.” 

The scout paused irresolutely, coerced by the other’s earnestness, 
but still restive. Curiosity finally carried the day. 

“ What’s the story ?” he demanded. 

“Too long to tell here and now. We must get out of this. You 
shall know all later. Will you help me?” 

“'Thar’s a woman in it?” 

“ Yes,—a white girl. Call the men together, for God’s sake, and 
let’s be moving.” 

The scout put his fingers to his lips and uttered a succession of 
notes, keen, clear, and penetrating,—the cry of a night-hawk. It was 
answered at once. 

“My mate’s up with t’other squad,” Night-Hawk remarked. 
“T’ll signal him to look arter the game an’ send me a couple o’ your 
fellows. We'll sling this carrion in his blanket an’ make tracks on the 
home trail.” 
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XVII. 


The return trip was made without adventure. The extemporized 
litter answered its purpose, and the wounded half-breed was conveyed 
to the fort with life still in him. The commandant at first objected to 
receiving the prisoner, on the ground that hostilities were for the time 
in abeyance, and that the whole deplorable affair might and doubtless 
would breed trouble for the garrison. A brief explanation from 
Frank, backed up by Beverly Newstead’s influence, however, carried 
the day, and Moccasin was brought in and installed in the young men’s 
quarters. 

The post was without a physician, nor could one be procured, even 
had the case been of sufficient importance to warrant extra exertion. 
A few hours after the return of the hunt, a warm wind came up from 
the south, the temperature rose the requisite number of degrees, the 
backbone of the freeze was broken, and snow began to fall. The 
forest became an alien mystery, a cloistered solitude, which none durst 
penetrate. In a few hours the trails were all covered and the cowled 
trees bent solemnly above a shrouded earth. Everywhere was silence 
for a space, and the white majesty of a sheeted world. 

The half-breed hovered for days between life and death, sunk for 
the most part in stupor, but occasionally rousing into a frenzy of de- 
lirium. The two young men, assisted by the scout, watched beside him 
without intermission. Night-Hawk had been put in possession of the 
facts of the case as far as then known, and his interest was aroused. 
As for Frank, a strange certainty that the half-breed held the key of 
the mystery possessed him. The spiritual influences of the past sum- 
mer closed about him once more, insistent and coercive. The fair- 
haired woman in foreign garments haunted his dreams, and always 
with an elusive sense of familiarity, of kinship. Once his dream set 
itself anew, and showed him the parlor of his own home, with the 
portrait of his mother. Below it, on the mantel, lay the alchemist’s 
book. In the dream, the figure of the portrait faded to dimness and 
finally vanished, leaving a void that hurt him. Then the empty space 
quivered, as though within the framed void light-waves were centring. 
A luminosity developed, through which he could vaguely discern the 
form and features of the strange lady in his mother’s place. And 
always, in his slumber, he seemed groping for a clue, which always 
eluded him. 

The women at the post aided in ministering to the half-breed, doc- 
toring him with such simples as experience had taught them were effi- 
cacious, and freely anointing his wound with the salve and unguents 
with which Mrs. Newstead had provided her son. They had no skill 
to probe for the bullet, nor could they locate it, so they left that matter 
to nature. The fever ebbed and flowed like a tide, and the patient 
drifted, hour by hour, nearer the shores of the unknown. 

“He won’t last out the night,” the scout declared, on the evening 
of the fifth day. “ He’s hilt out wonderful, through bein’ forest-bred 
an’ tough-fibred. A sick Injun air the sorriest sight upon yearth, I 
reckon. He ’ain’t been in his senses nary time, nother, an’ ’ain’t let 
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nothin’ leak. . A full-blooded white would er biled over time the fever- 
fire blazed. But an Injun—spring sap don’t run stiller.” 

He lighted his pipe and settled himself beside the fire in disgust. 

“ Moccasin’s got white blood,” observed Frank, who preferred to 
keep that fact prominent. 

; ’Tain’t suppled him up none, if he has,” retorted Night-Hawk, 
sourly. 

As if in vindication of Anglo-Saxon loquacity, a murmurous bab- 
bling soon after arose from the bed, which, as the night waxed to the 
turn, grew louder and more coherent. The half-breed lay with his 
head lifted against a heap of peltries. His right hand rested outside 
his blanket, with the fingers crooked, as though grasping a weapon. 
His eyes were open and flashing with fever; his gaze was fixed on the 
space at the foot of his couch. The men forsook the hearth and gath- 
ered close. Frank bent over the patient and administered brandy. 
The stimulant interacted with the fever-force and quickened the waning 
energies, even under the death-shadow. The dying man seemed con- 
scious of himself, but not of his surroundings, and his words flowed — 
in a strange, rhythmical chant, not loud, but distinct. He spoke the 
tongue of his tribe, although English words intermingled, as if asserting 
a right to a part in his speech. Night-Hawk crouched low by the 
illow, and listened intently. 

“Tis his death-song,” he explained. “Injuns all does it, when 
death ain’t too sudden. The custom’s bred in ’em. The fever’s 
rousted this fellow at last. Ketch all ye can, an’ I’ll grab the balance. 
I know thar lingo.” 

The delirium waxed stronger: the voice tuned itself to a monoto- 
nous measure ; the words fell into a sort of blank verse. 

“Fair as the dawn are the squaws of the pale-face,” he chanted, 
“fit for the lodge of the brave and the hunter, fit to be great with 
the young of the eagle. Now shall they come to the warrior’s wig- 
wam. White breasts shall nourish the young of the red man; white 
squaws shall bear them and rear them for battle. Pale men are beasts 
for the field and the harvest: broad is their back for the work of the 
women, work of the hand in the field and the wigwam. Not hunters 
they of the game of the forest, followers not of the war-trail to battle. 
Lo, from such milk-bloods their squaws shall be taken; borne to the 
ae lodge of the eagle; borne for the joy of the braves of the 

orest.” 

* His voice failed. Frank moistened the half-breed’s lips, and 
waited. His conjugal tastes were evidently those of his father—or 
was it his mother’s blood that spoke? After a moment the song re- 
‘commenced, bombastic and self-laudatory. According to this showing, 
never had warrior lived more noted in council and war. He shoo 

gory scalp-poles in triumph ; he boasted of torture and death dealt out 
to foemen; he raved of murder and rapine. For the space of many 
moments he was all Indian, vainglorious, mendacious, aa. swaggering. 

Then his mother’s blood spoke. The squaws of his tribe could 
not please him. The son of the pale-face hankered after something 
higher, more comely. He drew near, in spirit, to the lodges of his 
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white kindred, and they knew him not. He was of their blood, but 
alien. A frenzy of yearning stirred his wild soul, quenched at times 
with a frenzy of hatred. The tragedy and pathos of it came home to 
two of the watchers: their attitude towards the dying man shifted, 
became more tender and comprehending. 

The chant, to all seeming, had become wandering and incoherent. 

“ He’s talkin’ ’bout a big canoe on the great lake,—which is maybe 
a ship on the ocean,” Night-Hawk whispered, “an’ ’bout a storm 
somewhars. It’s all a jumble an’ mess, with no head nor tail. What's 
canoes an’ big water doin’ in his death-song ?” 

“ Hush,” breathed Beverly Newstead. “ Listen.” 

The murmur was English now, broken and fragmentary. 

“ Wild is the voice of water in storm-time. White is the foam of 
rock-riven water. Manitou’s anger broods black o’er the pale-face. 
Black is the night with the might of his anger. Swift the canoe, and 
carried by tempest. Swift to the rock comes the boat of the stranger. 
Wild waters laugh in the joy of their triumph. Manitou’s war-path 
is red with the conquest. Bodies of women afloat on the water: 
bodies of little ones torn by the rock-fangs: bodies of warriors adrift 
in the surf-line. Birds of the air gather close for the banquet. Loud 
laughs the beast in the depth of the forest, snuffing the blood and the 


flesh of the stranger.” 
After this hideous picture came a break, and another was substi- 


tuted : 

“Love comes from storm like sun through a cloud-rift. Love 
binds the warrior close and defenceless, close with a chain that is sweet 
as new grasses. Forest and valley grow still at his pleasure. Lo, to 
the buck comes the season for mating. Far on the mountains the 
eagles are nesting. Music of birds makes the forest shades tender, 
music of birds in the nests with their young ones. Moon follows 
moon, and the hatchet is buried. Moon follows moon, and the war- 
trail is grass-grown.” 

His voice crooned tenderly, trailing off into murmurs of melodious 
sweetness. The heart of one of the listeners beat responsive. The 
death-shadowed soul was renewing its love-time. 

Suddenly a change came. With an access of energy the dying 
man lifted himself: his eyes blazed ; fury convulsed his countenance ; 
his speech thickened ; his arm rose with a fierce gesture, and struck 
forward ; the stuttering words spoke of insult ; the soul seemed shaken 
to its centre. 

The watchers glanced at each other helplessly, all clues seemingly 
overwhelmed in a thickening chaos. Frank tried to pour brandy 
between the clinched teeth, but without success. The poor creature’s | 
eyes began to roll, froth gathered on his lips, and his breath became 
stertorous. He sank back on the skins speechless. 

“That’s all,” sighed the scout, lifting himself from his crouching 
position. “It’s all, an’ ’tain’t nothin’. He won’t speak ag’in.” 

Nor did he. After that final outburst stupor set in, and held him 
until, between cock-crow and dawn, he passed over to the happy 
hunting-grounds of his tribe. 
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XVIII. 


As frequently happens, the rigor of the northern winter did not 
extend over the entire country. In Virginia the season was compara- 
tively mild, and the fox-hunters had a rare time, with plenty of 
“southerly winds and cloudy skies” to make joyous the souls within 
them. The taste, as strong in the colonies as in the mother-country, 
appeared to run in families; thus the Beverlys and Newsteads came, 
as the phrase is, of “ hunting blood,” while the Percys cared relatively 
little for sport. The Newstead pack was celebrated. 

The gravity of the political situation and the unrest along the 
frontier dampened the spirit of the chase somewhat, but there still 
were occasional meets in the county, which Sylvester Newstead, with 
Charlie and Jack, the elder pair of the three sons left at home, invari- 
ably attended. Little Sandy, the youngest of the brood, and quite an 
after-thought, so to speak, would have gloried in helping to maintain 
the family credit in the hunting-field had he been permitted. But the 
fates were against him, in that his mother stoutly prohibited his going 
under any escort except his sister’s, while the males of his clan showed 
a callous willingness to leave him behind. A fellow of seven had best 
run rabbits on his own two legs, the big boys would assert, with other 
fraternal brutalities of a like sort. 

It was a terrible cross to Sandy, and the hot hunting blood within 
him would have gotten no chance of an airing at all, except for his 
sister’s good nature. Frances had a fellow-feeling for the wee man, 
who was her special darling, and would canter out with him, and gen- 
erally contrive to cross the hunt, or at least to get within hearing of 
the dogs. Should a cover near home be drawn, the elder boys rarely 
failed to give the pair a pointer. 

The twenty-ninth of January was Mr. Newstead’s birthday, and 
in the chill gray of dawn quite a party assembled at Newstead for 
breakfast and a run with the hounds. Mrs. Newstead prided herself 
on being able to give “a hunter’s start” to a party of no matter what 
size, so that her good cheer was smoking on the board by the time the 
first pallid light-rays forked the gray from the eastern hill-tops. 

There had been no courier from the frontier for several weeks, 
and, as no news is accounted good news, the party were in excellent 
spirits. Little was heard, in the way of talk, save compliments to the 
ladies, who graced the board with their presence despite the earliness 
of the hour, and jests, and hunting stories. 

“My negro boy, Grandison, was telling me a hard tale on your 
spotted bitch, Sallie Sly, the other day, Newstead,” called Squire 
Stewart from his place beside the hostess. “It seems that an old dog 
fox put a bad slight on her.” 

“How was that ?” the host queried. 

“You remember the run before Christmas. We found in the 
Beverly woods, circled out through Percy’s and the old Tuckahoe 
plantation, then doubled back through Warren, with a fresh find there 
which bothered the pack and drew off all except Sallie. Well, my 
boy was chopping wood at the quarters, about an hour by sun, and his 
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wife’s hens were about, scratching for corn she had thrown them. 
The wood-pile is close to the fence of a garden-patch. Presently 
Grand heard a great racket and scatteration among the poultry, and 
the agonized squawk of a rooster. He dodged from behind the wood- 
pile, axe in hand, in time to see a big dog fox trot leisurely across the 
garden-patch with a fat young rooster between his jaws. And just as 
he jumped the fence on the far side and got to cover with his booty, 
along came Sallie, foot-sore and spent, entirely alone, but hanging to 
the scent like death. Grand tried to call her off, but she wouldn’t 
listen, and kept plodding on, giving tongue whenever she’d a mouthful 
of wind to spare. I call it cool of Reynard to hunt on his own 
account, when he was being hunted, and most unmannerly to Sallie.” 

The owner laughed. ; 

“Poor old Sallie,” he said, affectionately, “she’s getting into years, 
but there’s no leaving her behind. Her nose is true yet, but her legs 
are playing out. I shall have to kennel her when we go out, soon, to 
stop her from following. Hate to do it, too, she howls so.” 

“Tf J howl real loud, and much, will you take me, father?” piped 
a small voice from the upper end of the table. 

There was a general laugh, and the father called, cheerily,— 

“ Wait till you’re ten years old and have got stride to your legs, 
my lad, and then we'll talk the matter over. Sallie bided at home 
too when she was a puppy.” 

“ Never mind, old fellow,” said Charlie, who sat next him. “ T’ll 
fetch you another brush to play tods with. You and sister can’t cut 
in to-day.” 

The child’s lip trembled. To be debarred from participation by 
youth and short legs was bad, but to be deprived also from even 
beholding a frazzled edge of the glory was worse. 

“ Why can’t we, Charlie?” he queried, wistfully. 

“ Because we’re going out by Ragged Rock, and round behind the 
old Tuckahoe place, and ’most everywhere that’s far off. We won’t be 
back till plumb dark, and can’t tell what course the run will take. 
—Isn’t that so, father ?” 

“Yes, that’s the programme, gentlemen, and I hope it meets with 
approval.” Then to Frances, “There won’t be much chance of seeing 
anything to-day, daughter. You and Sandy had better not try.” 

But Sandy thought otherwise. He followed the hunters out to the 
lawn, and capered about among the negro grooms, horses, and dogs 
until all were mounted and well away down the road. When the last 
whisk of tail had vanished, and the sound of the horn and the baying 
of the hounds was beginning to be mellowed by distance, the boy 
scampered out to the quarters in search of his fidus Achates, a grinning 
urchin named Touchstone, one year his senior. The pair laid their 
heads together and concocted a plan which seemed to them clever. 
Touchy, as he was familiarly called, was, in his own opinion, a mighty 
hunter before the Lord. Many a time and oft had he turned squirrels 
for his daddy, and even for the white gentlemen; and as for the coon 
and possum hunts he had gone on, their name was legion. This forest 
practice had fostered Touchy’s conceit so that he counted himself not only 
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an adept at sport, but an authority on short cuts and by-paths. He now 
divulged to his eager auditor that he knew of a hill in the direction of 
Ragged Rock from which a glimpse of the hunt might be obtained. 

Sandy capered with delight. “Sister’]] take us if I beg her hard,” 
he cried, and sped back to the house with Touchstone at his heels, 

In such successful fashion did the little fellow conduct his suit that 
in less than an hour Frances, mounted on her favorite chestnut, was 
cantering along the high-road, accompanied by two wildly elated small 
boys, both astride of a rakish roan mare, a retired hunter, but kindly 
in disposition and to be trusted with children. 

“ Are you perfectly sure you know the short cut, Touchy?” she 
inquired, turning her gaze to a blue summit which lay against the 
sky-line. “T don’t think there’s any road to that hill. I never heard 
of one.” 

“?Tain’t none,” acquiesced the little negro, cheerily. ‘“ Folks been 
cut wood dar an’ haul it out, dat’s all. Dat ain’t nothin’. I know de 
way good. Me an’ daddy been dar heap o’ times, an’ me an’ Mars’ 
Charlie too. Daddy say dar’s a pow’ful thick woods beyant, wid de 
lonesomes’ hollows. I ’ain’t never been dar. But dat ole hill ain’t 
nowhar, hardly. Him right at us.” 

The instinct for locality is a marked racial development among 
negroes, and always to be trusted: so Frances, without the faintest 
hesitation, submitted to Touchy’s guidance, and quitted the thorough- 
fare for a wood-road, and the wood-road for a bridle-path. The little 
party were in the highest spirits, and the children giggled and played 
tricks on each other until they nearly rolled from the back of their 
common steed. Frances was specially joyous, for Dr. Moore was 
expected home almost any day now, and with his coming her guardian- 
ship of her uncanny booty would cease. The weeks she had had the 
alchemist’s case in her possession seemed to her to have stretched 
themselves into years, and her longing to be quit of it was becoming 
feverish. 

At some remote period the hill-top to which they were bound had 
been denuded of growth by a forest fire, so that from its bald crest, 
mightily uplifted, much of the surrounding country could be seen. The 
view was one of rare comeliness ; and, while the horses rested, Frances 
swept her glance over it, noting its grace of outline, its richness of 
coloring, even in the winter season, and the harmonious blending of 
forest and open land. The atmosphere had cleared, and winter sunshine 
illumined the earth with beauty, touched to strength by pale austerity. 

From a long distance, borne on the south wind, came the baying of 
the hounds, faint at first, but growing more distinct as they listened. 
Sandy bounced up and down in his saddle and jerked at his reins in 
excitement. 

“They’ve found! they’ve found!” he shouted. ‘Touchy said 
we'd be sure to hear ’em from here. If we just could see ’em too! 
- Oh, sister, if we just could see ’em !” 

“Have patience,” laughed Frances, “and stop fretting Nancy’s 
mouth. Hark! there they go again, and the horn too. Look south- 
west. That’s where the sound comes from. The horses hear it too.” 
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Louder and more thrilling came the music of the chase, the pack 
seemingly heading that way. The horses pricked their ears forward 
and stood at attention, the old hunter pulling on her bit and flaring 
open her nostrils. Frances felt her pulses tingle, and the boys were 
well-nigh frantic. Now the music of the horns rang clearly, inspirit- 
ingly, and the whole pack responded as with a single throat. This 
was too much for the mare: she gripped hold of her bit, and gathered - 
her legs under her. : 

“ Hold hard, Sandy ! Steady, man! pull her round,” Frances called, 
veering the chestnut and making an ineffectual grab at Nancy’s rein. 

She might as well have tried to stop an avalanche. The old 
hunter’s blood was up, and her ears were laid back in a style that 
meant going. The child’s hands on the reins meant nothing to her, 
and she avoided Frances’s clutch by a deft sidewise movement. She 
had the bit clinched and was off down the hill at speed, her legs 
moving evenly, like machinery. She meant to see the hunt, but she 
meant nothing else, and held her back level, like a lady. Frances, 
seeing the mare could be trusted if not coerced, raced alongside and 
gave directions. 

‘“‘ Watch close, Sandy dear, and be ready to pull when she loosens 
on the bit. Grip the saddle with your knees, and don’t be afraid. 
Hold to the saddle behind, Touchy, and dig your feet into her flanks, 
She can’t hold the pace long.” 

Fear was far from the boy’s heart. His blue eyes were aflame, his 
short legs gripped the saddle like steel springs, and he kept his hands 
well down, feeling his rein watchfully. Once, as they dashed into the 
forest, he uplifted his voice in a view-halloo which would have rejoiced 
the heart of his sire. The rider behind was in like good shape, cling- 
ing on like a monkey, his dusky countenance one grin of delight. 

Frances drew on her rein and gave the mare the lead. The track 
was narrow, a mere trail, but the old horse knew what she was about, 
and had been over it before. The girl bent in her saddle to avoid 
low-growing branches, and thrilled with excitement. 

The baying of the hounds began to recede, and kept on receding, as 
though the hunt had made a long loop and rounded away. Fainter 
the sounds came, and fainter, until they seemed but a far-away echo, 
and then stilled to silence. The pace was beginning to tell on the 
mare ; her head drooped, she sent out her breath in sighs, her grip on 
the bit relaxed ; and in an instant her small rider had her in hand 
and pulled her down to a walk. 





XIX. 


Frarces reined in the chestnut, and together they walked the horses 
into a broad glade, where the trees stood thick, but without much tan- 
gling of undergrowth. They were following a sort of trail, faintly 
merked, but perceptible, and ahead they could hear the soft murmur 
and splash of a stream. 

Voi. LXIT.—24 
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“Do you know where we are, Touchy ?” Frances questioned, look- 
ing about. 

““No’m, dat I don’t,” was the uncompromising response. “I quit 
knowin’ whar we-all was de minute dis ole varmint run away, an’ I 
’ain’t foun’ out sence. Me an’ daddy don’t never hunt in dese woods. 
Dese woods got harnt in ’em.” 

“Who says so?” 

“ Ev’ybody,—Unk Mose, an’? Unk Aaron, an’ slue-foot Joe, an’ 
yaller Dick—all dem. Yaller Dick he tole de most, kase he dogs 
been see ’em. Him an’ dat Injun, Moccasin, dey come out here one 
time las’ spring arter sittionilenn to git oil for cunjer, an’ dey got 
skeered mighty nigh to pieces.” 

“ What scared them ?” 

“ De way dem dogs done,” the boy explained. ‘ Dick he say soon 
as dey come in dese woods de dogs ’gun to act cur’ous. Dar was one 
bench-legged tarrier an’ one houn’ mong’el, belongin’ to Dick, kase de 
Injun he never had none. Dem dogs hugged heel right tight, all Dick 
could do, an’ he couldn’t git ’em to ramble. Whenst dey got in one 
lonesome hollow, like dis one, wid a big branch in it, de dogs jus’ 
flopped down ’pon dey bellies an’ inched ‘long, trailin’ deir behind-legs 
like folks was beatin’ ’em. An’ holler! an’ howl! Lord-a-mussy ! 
Dick say he ’ain’t hearn sech lonesome howlin’ sence de night he wife 
was struck fur death an’ all de dogs in de quarter smelled it.” 

“ What happened later?” questioned Frances, to keep the narrative 
going. 


“ Dey kep’ a-inchin’ “long ’pon deir bellies an’ howlin’ for so long a 
time dat Dick say he ’gun to think ’bout home. He look at dem dogs, 


an’ he look back’ards an’ forreds, an’ it look like foolishness not to git 
home when he wanter. So he retched up fur his hat an’ evermo’ trab- 
bled. De dogs, time dey see him jump, tucked tail an’ jumped too, 
mighty swift an’ rapid.” 

“Did Moccasin run too?” Sandy inquired, with thrilling interest. 

“No, he never. He sot down ’pon a big rock an’ larf an’ larf, wid 
he mouf drawed back, like ole possum, not makin’ no fuss. Dick hate 
dat mighty bad. Say it look so ugly an’ dangerous. Come on, Miss 
Frances, le’s we-all cut home. Dis ain’t no good woods to git lost in.” 

Certainly the boy had done all he could to give them a bad char- 
acter. 

Frances glanced up at the sun. It was past the meridian. 

“We'll give the horses a drink,” she decided, “and then Nancy 
must show us the way home. She got us in the scrape, so it’s only fair 
she should get us out.—Come, old lady, you must have been here be- 
fore. You’ve hunted all over the province, pretty much. Show us 
your drinking-place.—Give her the rein, Sandy.” 

The mare stepped knowingly along the trail and led the way to a 
broad shallow pool under a clump of willows. The water was crystal 
clear, with a pebbly bottom, and the bank shelved comfortably. A 
better drinking-place could not have been desired. The horses went 
down to it together, and bent their glossy. necks, the mare letting the 
water play about her muzzle and between her lips luxuriously before 
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beginning to swallow. The chestnut was less deliberate, and satisfied 
his thirst at once. 

When he lifted his head, Frances touched him with the whip and 
forded the pool. 

“Let Nancy take her time, Sandy,” she called. ‘She’ll go better 
for a rest. I hear a water-fall, and I’m going to find it. Call me when 
she’s done.” 

Lured by the song of the water, she turned her horse up-stream and 
pushed forward about fifty yards. Here she found the way blocked 
by a fallen tree of unusual size, with an open space beyond. It was a 
low jump, and she put her horse at it. ‘To her amazement, the chestnut, 
who had never, to her knowledge, refused before, refused now. More, - 
he threw up his head with a terrified snort and commenced backing. 
She soothed him, leaning forward, at the same time, to discover some 
cause of alarm, but he was so restless that the point of view was con- 
stantly changed, nor would any amount of urging bring him one step 
nearer the log. Frances called the children, and, when they had joined 
her, slipped from the saddle. She would see whether the chestnut’s 
refusal could be justified before making the jump a point of contest 
between them. The horse, for all his fire, was tractable and kind. 

Bidding the boys keep both horses at a distance, she gathered up her 
long habit and approached the log. It was a huge sweet gum, and lay 
with its crown towards the stream. Frances examined it closely. In 
a moment a broad beam of sunlight directed her attention to a fissure 
in the side of the trunk. She bent over it, then started erect, with a 
sharp breath and a sick throb of horror. As is common with gums, 
the tree-stem was hollow from end to end, the outer bark and a few 
inches of sound wood forming a cylinder from which the heart had 
wasted away. The force of the fall had been broken by the down- 
bearing of lesser growth, but it had been severe enough to split the 
shell in several places. Over one of these the girl stood, staring down 
at the hideous thing which the tree coffined. Among a mass of dark 
stuff lay the bleached bones of a human arm and hand, and farther 
along, through another crevice, was visible the dull golden gleam of 
blond hair. 

For an instant the girl sickened, longing to cover her eyes and fly 
from her horrible find. Then the stout Newstead blood surged from 
her heart to her brain and subjugated fear. She looked about carefully, 
noting every detail of the spot. The music of the cascade again caught 
her ear, and she moved aside to examine it and take its bearings. Then 
she unfastened her veil and bound it to a sapling near the fallen gum, 
in such fashion that the least puff of wind would flutter its ends like a 
signal, As they recrossed the pool, she fastened her handkerchief to 
one of the willows, and at intervals along the trail marked low-hanging 
branches with scraps of lace torn from her petticoat. 

“ What’s that for, sister?” Sandy questioned. 

Since seeing the terrible thing which the fallen tree coffined, both 
children had been subdued and awe-stricken. The little negro’s opinion 
of the woods was many degrees worse than it had been. 

“To find the place again, dear,” Frances explained. ‘“ What is 
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there must be buried, you know. We can’t leave itso. The men must 
come and do what is needful. You and Touchy notice the way Nancy 
takes us, so that we can give proper directions.” 

The little black began to dig his heels into the mare’s sides and urge 
haste. 

“‘T done tole you dese ain’t no good woods to git lost in,” he whim- 
pered. “Dey’s full o’ skeer things. Le’s cut home, Miss Frances, 


fur Gawd’s sake. af 










Le’s cut home fas’. 











XX. 


True to their homing instincts, the horses made their way back to 
the main road with but little deviation from a direct course. After 
that it was plain going, and the sun was still high when the weary and 
dispirited little party reached the shelter of home. 

There was to be a big birthday supper, and Frances found her 
mother still in the store-room and not at all anxious. The mother of 
seven sons does not put herself into needless panics. In telling her 
story, Frances, to her own disgust, collapsed utterly, trembling and 
crying so that she could scarcely make herself intelligible. Her mother 
had to put her to rest on the settle in her own chamber, and comfort 
her tenderly, before she could arrive at clear comprehension of the case. 
When she did so, her curiosity and interest rose to fever-heat, and she 
plied the girl with question and comment. She learned that the wood 
in question had an evil name among the negroes, and that it seemed 
little frequented even by hunters. She learned also that Frances had 
seen only the bones of a hand and a shimmer of hair, and therefore 
was restricted in detail. The good lady became so excited that she 
could scarcely await the return of the hunters. 

Frances had a theory of her own, but she kept her lips sealed over 
it. It had come to her as inspiration during the homeward ride, and, 
learning now from her mother that Dr. Moore had returned at noon, 
she privately despatched a messenger for him. 

The story was received by the hunters with a gravity befitting its 
nature; and at table little else was spoken of. The cascade and drink- 
ing-pool were familiar to many, and if they had not been so, the girl’s 
directions and signs would have been sufficient to guide the expedition. 
One point Frances pressed with a persistence not to be evaded. There 
must be no forest burial with scant ceremony. The color of the hair 
betrayed one of their own race, and its quality sug: that it had 
crowned a woman. There was tragedy here, the girl said, and there 
must be all seemly observance and honor. Dr. Moore, who had obeyed 
the summons at once, agreed with Frances, knowing that which was 
in her thought. They had had a private interview on his arrival, and 
in the doctor’s gig, carefully concealed by many wrappings, lay the 
alchemist’s case, awaiting removal. 

The news travelled post, so to speak, and the village of Storr ex- 
cited itself tremendously over it. The women left bread to scorch and 
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pots to boil over while they gathered about door-stoops and well-sweeps 
to discuss it; and many a horse champed the manger and whinnied for 
corn while the men lounged about Ezra Thompson’s shop and ex- 
changed comments. There had not been so much gossiping, nor such 
waste of time, since the finding of the dead hand the previous spring. 
It was Thompson himself who first openly connected the two events. 

“ As t? Lord liveth,” he announced, facing about, and flourishing 
the iron rod with which he prodded his fire, “ast? Lord liveth, I hold 
’tis two parts o’ a puzzle come together at last. It so seemeth, truly. 
Where be t’ coffin-tree lying ?” 

“In the wood beyant the Tuckahoe hill,” replied the long-bodied 
Virginian. “’Tis a wood held in grant by Williamsburg men. No 
axe has bitten stem in that forest for clearing yet. It stands as God 
made it. But there’s no word of the skeleton being that of a woman.” 

“Chut!” scoffed thesmith. “Said not Newstead’s maid ’at t’ bones 
showed slender an’ t’ hair was like corn-silk? By God’s love, an it 
be not t? woman we sought i’ t’ spring, I’ll swallow my anvil.” 

“Woman or man, ’twas a foul deed,” commented the Virginian. 
“Though if it should prove a young maid, ’twill seem fouler. The 
murderer was a sharp chap at a hiding-place.” 

“The hand of the Lord hath unfastened it,” proclaimed the Cal- 
vinist shoemaker, whose faith caused him to cry aloud and spare not, 
in season and out. ‘“ The Lord God hath sent his wind into the forest, 
yea, the great forest hath been smitten with his storm-wind. The 
temple of silence hath he shattered, and brought light into dark places 
by the might of his power. The deed of the evil-doer shall stand 
forth, saith the Lord, that his punishment may be meted unto him.” 

“When we ha’ identified an’ caught him,” supplemented the Eng- 
lishman, dryly. ‘An’ that be man’s work. Let pass, neighbors. 
T’ll ha’ a crack wi’ Dr. Moore i’ these matters.” 

“Thar’s an Injun trail through them woods,” observed an old 
trapper. “It snakes down from the mountains to tidewater, an’ many 
braves use it. Moccasin did, an’ plenty more Monacans an’ Susque- 
hannocks.” 

““Whar’s Moccasin gone to?” inquired a by-stander. 

The old trapper lifted his shoulders and spread his hands abroad 
after the French manner. 

“'Whar’s last year’s wild geese?” he counterqueried. “ Whar’s 
the weasel that last robbed your hen-roost? Moccasin have burned 
his wigwam an’ scattered the ashes. That’s what we know.” 

The men separated, to meet again later for the expedition into the 
woods, for the entire male population were minded to view Frances 
— terrible find, even as they had viewed that of the black- 
smith. 

When the fallen tree rendered up its trust, the skeleton was found 
to be that of a woman, tall and in all probability slender, with a pro- 
fusion of blond hair which as yet decay had not touched. The bone 
of one arm had been severed at the elbow, and the rest of the limb 
was missing, thus identifying the body with the one sought for the 
previous spring. The decaying garments showed fineness of quality, 
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and among the mass was discovered a small bag formed of curi- 
ously wrought steel links, riveted like chain mail, and as flexible as the 
leather with which it was lined. It was attached to a body-belt, and 
evidently intended for the carriage of documents or chattels of impor- 
tance. Its fastening defied their best efforts, unaided by tools, and 
they judged that its contents were likely to prove intact. 

It passed from hand to hand, and was examined curiously. The 
links were much tarnished, and, in places, reddened with rust. On 
either side was a small plate of beaten metal which looked like silver. 
One side showed a crest, in relief, while on the other was engraved a 
curious hieroglyph, and under it the initials “J. von G.” 

Dr. Moore called Mr. Percy’s attention to this at once. 

‘“‘ Haven’t you seen this device before?” he queried ; “and the crest 
too? I have.” 

“ Assuredly,” was the answer, as Mr. Percy examined the bag in 
his turn. “It’s a cipher used in my wife’s family from time out of 
mind. T'was invented by an old savant ages ago, and is symbolical. 
Frank has the key to it in a book of his grandfather’s. My wife came 
of a race of savants. This is the crest of her house also. This is a 
strange thing, gentlemen, and may touch me nearly.” 

“Had your wife close kindred?” questioned Sylvester Newstead. 
The rest hearkened avidly. Mrs. Percy had been something of a 
mystery to her neighbors. 

“She had a cousin, who inherited the estate. He was a queer 
fellow, a recluse. My wife was lady-in-waiting to the Princess of 
Waldeck when I met and married her. I know little of her family 
save through her. We lived in England, after our marriage, until we 
came here.” 

“ Had this cousin children? Or was there collateral kin ?” 

“God knows,” Mr. Percy responded, wiping his brow with his 
handkerchief. ‘There might have been dozens, for all I know to the 
contrary. As for the cousin, he had no wife, let alone children, when 
last we had news of him,—which, to be sure, was before Frank was 
born. This thing troubles me. Do you find anything else?” he 
asked, turning to the men. ‘‘ Lord, what a ghastly business it is!” 

They passed him two garter-clasps of silver, marked with the same 
crest: the belt-clasp was found also, but nothing else of any value for 
identification. Mr. Percy tied the things together in his handkerchief, 
lamenting the absence of his son. Frank had been better schooled in 
family lore, by his mother, than he, the husband, had ever been. 

He assumed charge of the removal of the remains, as one with a 
vested right over them, and the rest gave way, feeling, curiously 
enough, that the corpse had gained importance in being transferred 
from general to individual protection. 

So it came to pass that, when the cart containing the coffin rum- 
bled into the village, Mr. Percy rode next it, heading the line of horse- 
men. They went straight to the doctor’s, where the hand was restored 
to its place. 

The villagers gathered near, with pitiful whispering, which assumed 
a tone of wonder and personal interest as information circulated that 
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there was reason to suspect that the dead woman had been related to 
Ralph Percy’s wife. 

They laid her to rest in the Percy burying-ground, and women 
wept plenteously, for the pity of it, and covered the coffin with garlands 
of holly and yew. 

And Frances, standing beside Mr. Percy at the head of the grave, 
felt a great peace steal over her as the solemn words of the service, “I 
am the Resurrection and the Life,” fell on her ear. 





XXI. 


Month followed month with a stir of events which kept Frank 
Percy on the frontier. Ticonderoga was abandoned, Niagara taken, 
Quebec conquered, and all Canada secured to British rule. Mr. Pitt’s 
daring project of conquest had become a gratifying reality, and the 
power of France in the northern provinces was a thing of the past. 

Late in the autumn of 1760 Frank Percy, now a colonel, returned 
home, to get the better, with the aid of Dr. Moore and his future 
mother-in-law, of a French bullet which was lodged in one of the 
outposts of his anatomy. 

The life of active responsibility and large endeavor had done much 
for Frank, strengthening his manhood and broadening his intellect. 
Even his imaginative force, which had threatened to degenerate into 
perilous morbidness, now well in hand, was transformed into an altar- 
fire for the illumination of that which is highest. In brief, he came 
home a man of affairs, well balanced and resolute: his father rejoiced 
in him, and so did his sweetheart. Even Madam Beverly, when 
pressed, was forced to admit that the frontier had done him no harm. 

The day after his son’s return, Mr. Percy laid before him the 
circumstance of the finding of the strange lady’s remains, and the 
connection with themselves which some of her properties appeared to 
indicate. He produced the purse and the clasps, with some articles 
similarly marked, which had belonged to his wife, and bade Frank 
compare them and draw his own conclusions. Then, as Frank put 
many questions he was powerless to answer, he despatched a messenger 
for Dr. Moore and Frances Newstead. 

When the four were collected about the library fire, the story was 
reviewed for better understanding, each contributing his or her quota. 
When her turn came, Frances hesitated, with a hot rush of color, but 
mustered up courage at last to allude to her conversation with Dr. 
Moore anent Frank’s so-called hallucination, and to confess her own 
interference. Perceiving the love underneath, the men were touched 
to the quick, and so forbore from comment. 

As far as it went, the story was in sequence, and only a link or two 
were still to be slipped into place. These it was hoped the steel purse 
would supply. Months before, Dr. Moore, who had talent for such 
things, had conquered the secret of the fastening. He opened it now 
and emptied its contents upon a table between them. 
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There were a few gold pieces, left over from passage-money perhaps, 
a seal-ring with armorial bearings, a tiny pocket of leather containing 
unset jewels, wrapped separately in raw silk, a thick letter, secured by 
a silken cord and a splash of wax, a silver pencil, shaped like an an- 
cient stylus, and, crammed hastily into the mouth of the purse, three 
loose bits of paper, much crumpled. The doctor and Mr. Percy had 
examined these things before, and the latter, finding the letter addressed 
to his wife, had broken the seal, but, finding all written in German and 
his own memory of that tongue insufficient, everything had been put 
back, as it was found, to await Frank’s coming. 

The letter was from Mrs, Percy’s cousin, Count Jason von Guetter. 
The opening sentences were devoted to a revival of the blood-tie be- 
tween them, and to allusions to their early and intimate association, 
after which the count announced that, with intent to preserve the direct 
line of entail, he had, twenty years previous, taken to himself a wife. 
This connection, in the main issue, had proved a disappointment, the sole 
fruit of it being a daughter. The count further stated that, having 
isolated himself from his kind, and being at feud with his kindred and 
most of all with his heir, he had come to be troubled about his daugh- 
ter’s future. He had educated her in advance of her age, so that she 
was not likely to be happy in the restricted condition of a German 
housewife. And the girl had no fortune. With a mortal sickness 
upon him, the father felt it behooved him to make some arrangement 
for his child, and so consigned her to the tender guardianship of his 
best-beloved kinswoman. The girl would not be utterly destitute. 
She had jewels, the sale of which would provide for her simple wants 
in the New World. The letter closed with the intimation that when it 
should reach Mrs. Percy’s hands the writer would have entered into 
rest, and it besought her to be good to his child for the sake of their 
own childhood’s companionship. 

The letter was officially endorsed with the date of Count von Guet- 
ter’s death and interment, and below the endorsement was a note to the 
effect that a suitable escort had been provided for the count’s daughter, 
and that all arrangements would be made. 

This was all satisfactory, and quite in keeping with the supposed 
eccentricity of the count’s character. It seemed certain also that the 
maiden, Gretel von Guetter, under charge of the suitable escort, had, 
from some port unknown, taken ship for Virginia. This the largest 
of the bits of paper established, for on it was hurriedly written, “A 
storm is impending, black and terrible, and all hands must shorten sail 
and make ready. The captain is anxious, saying nothing, but studying 
the horizon on our quarter, where a purple line is visible, said to be the 
shore-line of the New World. Around us the water hisses, in long 
seething waves, through which the ship reels. Above is the storm, 
bending low, with fierce lightning-flashes, and wild shrieks, of wind 
through our cordage.” 

Frances drew in her breath sharply, and smoothed out a second 
scrap, which she passed to her lover with fingers that trembled. It 
contained but two sentences : 

“The vessel has struck! God have mercy on our souls !”” 
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The doctor turned his back to the light. “Is that all?” he in- 
uired. 

ie No,” replied Frances. “ Here is another scrap, all blurred, and 

more crumpled than the rest. The writing is crooked and tremulous, 

too, .as if the hand had been cramped by pain.” 

“Tt probably was,” observed Frank. “It may have dragged free 
of a fetter to write. What does it say ?” 

“The rest are all dead—drowned by the merciful sea. And I— 
God pity me! am worse than dead. The savages! And one watches 
me with eyes that burn. Many days have I been a captive, and am 
still alive. I am the chattel, the property of the man whose look is 
pollution, whose touch—God above! Liberty is now useless, but 
death—death! Will God count it sin? Have mercy upon me!” 

Lower down on the paper was scrawled,— 

“Should my body be found in the forest, I pray for it Christian 
burial, for Christ’s sake.” The paper was signed “Gretel von Guet- 
ter.” 

Frances hid her face in her hands and wept quietly. The men 
stared at the fire with eyes that saw double. 

Later they pieced out the fragments of writing with the half- 
breed’s delirious ravings and the other details,—the Indian trail, near 
which the body had been found, and the accounts of a shipwreck which 
had travelled inland about the time indicated. Frank told of the love- 
song crooned by the dying man, followed by reminiscent fury such as 
might have been evoked by memory of a bitter disappointment or in- 
sult. It seemed clear enough for all purposes now, this mystery which 
had baffled them so long. Each in his heart laid the story away with 
tenderness, as one covers the face of the loved dead. 

Frances said, gently, “Those nearest her in blood have carried out 
her last wishes. She has come home to her own in strange fashion, 
poor girl, but she has come home.” 

Later she said to her lover, wistfully, “ Dearest, I didn’t under- 
stand, and was hard and resentful. That was wrong. Your mind 
clung to the mystery because it is of kindred stuff to her mind. It 
was natural for her influence to touch you. Who would help her if 
not her own? I thought only of harm which might come to you.” 

“Did you think of harm which might come to yourself, sweet, 
when you took the hand away ?” he queried. 

She came close to him, lifting her arms to his throat. “There is 
no self,” she whispered. “ All is you,—nothing else. I love you.” 

Then his arms closed around her and his lips bent to hers. And 
about them was silence, and the hush of happiness and love. 





THE END. 
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MONARCHIES AND REPUBLICS. 


HE true-blue free-born American does not take kindly to the idea 
of monarchy anywhere: he finds a difficulty in throwing off the 
feeling that there is something shelf-worn and jocose about it. He 
remembers Thackeray’s pictorial analysis of Louis XIV.: 1, the 
sovereign in full dress; 2, the clothes, with wig, cane, sword, and all 
appurtenances ; 3, the man without the clothes—a far less imposing 
figure, reduced to its native nothingness. The divinity that was once 
supposed to hedge a king was resolved into thin air long ago: to 
republican logic emperors and queens appear persons in a false position, 
forced to “ put on airs” and pretend to be what intrinsically they are 
not. Somebody has to sit in a high place and do the governing, in 
reality or in name; but by rights he is the chief servant of the people, 
not their master. For any other view of the matter there is no 
rational excuse unless his personal qualities fit his post, unless he is 
wiser and better and of stronger will than any of his subjects or fellow- 
citizens—which has happened perhaps twenty times in all history, and 
is not more likely to occur under a despotism than in a democracy. 
The system which by accident of birth exalts a commonplace and per- 
haps despicable individual into a sort of patent demigod, surrounds 
him with trappings of majesty, and expects all others to bow down 
before him, seems in our transatlantic eyes no better than an absurd 
anachronism. 
So much for the theory ; but in real life we have to deal with facts 
as well as with abstractions. Mr. Longfellow, who was as good a 
patriot as any, once said that it was not necessary to insist on ours as 
the only proper form of government; enough to claim that it is the 
best for us. A form perfect in itself, still more one equally adapted 
to all lands, tribes, and nations, has yet to be devised. Constitution- 
makers and expounders, whatever their merits, are no more infallible 
than rulers; there will be hitches in any scheme, and drawbacks, 
whether expected or not, in its working. Despotisms seem to favor 
corruption on a large scale; so, alas, do republics. Frequent parlia- 
mentary grants, to meet the requirements of every new birth or mar- 
riage in an extensive royal family, may provoke a smile or sneer ; but 
quite as much cash may be spent, and less creditably, to support our 
machines and bosses; for democracy breeds demagogues-and managers 
and henchmen and heelers, who must live, 


With their hands, bless them all! in the popular purse. 


It is well to resist our natural tendency to take names for things. 
There are and have been republics and republics; and the title has not 
always covered such principles and facts as it suggests to our minds. 
The Venetian “republic” was a sufficiently tyrannical oligarchy. 
That of Rome, long before, was a fine thing in its way, but under it 
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plebeians made frequent complaints of patrician exclusiveness, and 
Sulla, Marius, and other leaders managed to make life and property 
tolerably insecure in their quarrels. So with those of Greece; they 
were mainly aristocracies. When Harmodius and Aristogeiton “gave 
fair Athens liberty’—or rather an example and impulse in that 
direction, which others, somewhat later, followed with more success— 
it was liberty for a few thousand privileged persons. As each city 
threw off its tyrants, the power was grasped by a set who called them- 
selves “the Best :” these might respect their own order, but usually 
had little regard for such as were not “the best.” Their movement 
was a step forward, since it is doubtless better that some hundreds 
should be free than nobody except a single despot ; but these republics 
corresponded very imperfectly to our notions of free government. 

Yet even now some races are not prepared for so moderate a pro- 
gression. It would probably be unwise to attempt anything of the 
kind in China or Central Africa—supposing anybody in those parts 
had the will and power to do so; and the same may be said, with 
small fear of contradiction, of the Turkish and Russian empires. 
Whether Cuba and the Philippine Islands can be trusted with self- 
rule is yet to be determined, and we are likely to have the serious 
responsibility of determining it. When their stepmother country 
undertook to do away with kings in 1873, one of our leading journals 
offered the unfeeling suggestion that “to have a republic, you must 
first have republicans.” Since her colonies on this continent broke 
loose and set up for themselves, they have not (except Mexico lately) 
presented brilliantly successful examples of peaceful “ government of 
the people, for the people, by the people ;” but nations may better be 
allowed to misgovern themselves than endure equal or worse misgovern- 
ment from strangers. Home rule is a good principle when properly 
applied—that is, in all cases except those of countries which cannot 
take decent care of themselves, or which are far better managed by 
foreign powers than they ever were by their natives, as India and 
Egypt. Cuba may or may not be capable of self-rule; but it is hardly 
possible that she should not do better so—especially after a moderate 
amount of tutelage—than Spain has done by her and for civilization 
through her means. 

And as there are republics and republics, so there are monarchies 
and monarchies. Certain differences of form allowed, either term 
means pretty much what you please. There is a sliding scale not only 
in each kind, but from the top of one, so to speak, to the bottom of 
the other—from Turkey or Morocco, say, to the red Terror of 1794. 
And when you leave extremes, that was a wise saying of Pére Hya- 
cinthe, “A liberal monarchy or a conservative republic, two words 
which mean one and the same thing.” So they do, in substance and 
effect; and, though counters may sometimes pass for coins, it is a 
childish blunder to accept profession for practice, whether personal or 
national. You may gild a sixpence and try to pass it for a sovereign, 
but it is a sixpence still. As many a republic has been but a thinly 
disguised tyranny, so some kings have felt, as did the noblest of 
Roman emperors, that they were stewards of God and servants of the 
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people; and under any sort of titular monarch Constitution may be 
king. Whether true or ben trovato, that was a noble answer credited 
to the great man lately gone: “ Do you know who I am?” “ Yes, 
madam; you are the Queen of England. And does your Majesty 
know who Iam? I am the people of England.” Had it been so in 
the third George’s days, our fathers need never have rebelled: there 
would have been peaceful separation when the time arrived, and 
thenceforth between the two countries harmony, sympathy, firm though 
informal alliance such as is growing now. 

As between the only great republic of the Old World and her 
neighbor across the Channel, can any American doubt whither the 
finger of affection points, which way the balance of destiny inclines? 
That was a strange error of our eminent compatriot—or, let us hope, 
of the reporter who misconceived him—‘“Our heart is not on that 
side; it goes out toward France.” Toward France, the close ally and 
bosom friend of absolutist Russia; France, dominated by militarism 
and clericalism ; France, with her Jew-baiting, her travesties of public 
justice, the condemner of Dreyfus and of Zola! But for the name of it, 
a Cesar or a Napoleon might as well be at the head, where such things 
are done, Freemen respect the brilliant national intellect which seems 
of late to have gone so far astray ; they admire the splendid literature 
of France; they are thankful for her great though spasmodic services 
to liberty in the past ; they have watched anxiously her efforts to steer 
between the rock of Bourbonism and the whirlpool of anarchy ; and 
they sigh to think that her destiny may be like that of the other Latin 
races—that she may sink into decadence, the victim of her own pas- 
sionate errors, rent by internal convulsions, destroyed by false ideals 
and moral incapacity. Her watchword is Glory, not Duty. She 
stands not for humanity, but for herself alone, chauvinistic to the core. 
She has only angry jealousy when another power opens the wilderness 
or delivers a nation from oppression : she would seize these wild Jands 
(if she could) in the old Spanish manner, and hold them by methods 
not wholly dissimilar to those of Spain. Three hundred years ago she 
was ruled by a hero who fought at once for his crown, for national 
rehabilitation, and for human rights. In her days of real glory she 
was the land of Henri I'V.; now she is a republic, forsooth,—and the 
land of Paty du Clam. 

Across a narrow sea from France lies an island whose people and 
government are warmly disliked on the continent of Europe, and have 
not been especially loved in America. With the French (who have 
long memories for defeat, and cannot forget Waterloo) they are perfide 
Albion. The recollections of similar unpleasantnesses survive with us 
from 1775 and 1812, though we were not so badly beaten ; moreover, 
England’s upper classes did not understand our civil war. The Irish 
have a strong and lively grudge against her, even those who have 
lived in America for several generations. For these and other reasons 
the feelings of many among us toward the mother country have not 
been cordial, as often happens between relatives whom causes slight or 
serious have estranged. We knew, of course, that our cousins liked 
us no better than we liked them. When we met, we were apt to rasp 
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each other, and sharp reciprocal criticisms followed. Englishmen 
came here, were féted, and returned to write unkind books about us: 
Americans went over there, and exhibited manners which were not 
always those of courts. Our ways, costumes, fashions, even our local 
names, were often different ; Britons gaped at Podunk and Kalamazoo, 
Yankees smiled at Stoke Pogis and Great Snoring. Their pride col- 
lided with our vanity: we were the younger son, who had left his 
father’s house a good while ago to make his own way in the world, 
and felt bound to maintain that he had the best of the bargain, while 
the elder, secure in his ancestral possessions, treated us at best with 
painful and portentous affability. Lowell was not alone in noting “a 
certain condescension in foreigners ;” and your self-made man does not 
like to be patronized. Between insular conceit and the brag of the 
boundless prairies there may not be much to choose; and British 
bumptiousness has sometimes been as offensive, perhaps, as American 
snobbery. 

We have more surface sensitiveness than our nearest relatives; so, 
feeling perhaps at bottom that we ought to be better friends with them, 
some of us worried ourselves into half believing that England and 
America were natural and permanent foes. This feeling has lasted 
longer and gone farther than was rational or just. A friend assured 
me lately that war with Britain would be more popular than war with 
Spain: another averred his conviction that English professions of 
sympathy were hollow and hypocritical, based on mere self-interest, 
because it was thought that our help might be wanted there before 
long. Ina free country every one is entitled to his opinion and to the 
expression of it, even if the opinion be half archaic tradition and the 
rest affectation or mulishness ; but I felt, and most of my readers will 
feel, that these gentlemen were at least six months behind the age. 
Perfect agreement at all points there cannot be between two nations or 
two individuals who have minds of their own; but blood will tell, 
and community of language and religion and institutions and ideas 
and aspirations. Near vesiven may squabble, and yet be ready to 
stand together at need against the world. 

England, to be sure, is a monarchy ; but she is the freest country 
of importance in Europe; much freer than France, and far better gov- 
erned ; freer in some respects than the United States. The force of 
public opinion is felt more speedily, is more dominant, there than with 
us: parliament and municipal authorities yield to it when our Senators, 
lobbyists, and bosses resist, ignore, or despise it, if it conflicts with their 
own interests. Property and life are as secure in the British isles as 
anywhere on earth—unless in the case of bricklayers’ wives and the 
like. England shook off the yoke of corruption when we bent beneath 
it, purifying her legislature and civil service about the time that we 
accepted the suicidal doctrine of victors and spoils. True, she has a 
Queen—an estimable old lady whom every one respects and who does 
not try to overturn the Constitution. There are some other decorative 
features which we have not and do not need ; as an Established Church, 
now tolerably active in good works and not as an instrument of tyranny ; 
and an aristocracy, many of whom are hereditary legislators,—but, as 
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one of them said long ago, when it was less true than now, they have 
to “ wait for light from below,” for the Commons govern Great Britain. 
Not a few of the lords and baronets are also addicted to horse-racing 
and other objectionable sports, in which some of our prominent citi- 
vens, including the “ King of New York,” are likewise interested, both 
abroad and at home. These details—royalty, nobility, House of 
Lords, Church, etc., when kept within bounds and not inimical to the 
public welfare—are matters of taste, which may be left to be regulated 
by national custom and preference. The same excuse may be made for 
the strict rules requiring bare arms at Queen’s Drawing-rooms, whereby 
old ladies sometimes take cold; but then, they need not go unless they 
like. As the workman said when viewing the procession at the Jubilee, 
and was told that he was taxed to support these pomps and vanities: 
‘“‘ My share’s about a shilling. ' It’s worth it.” 

There is another gulf, by some supposed unbridgeable and wider 
than the Atlantic. England is for free trade, we for protection. This 
is a vexed question, not here to be more than named. Time must show 
which is the wiser idea. Britain is not a child, nor thus far a failure, 
in commercial matters. 

More serious charges are brought against her. Her foreign policy 
has always been unconscionable, we have been told so often that we 
have largely believed it. Doubtless some counts on the indictment 
are true, of hers and of every foreign policy in history; if more 
largely true of hers than of others, that is simply because she has 
gained and held the most extensive colonial possessions. Some moral- 
ists maintain that the code of individual ethics is not applicable to na- 
tions ; they must be selfish, they cannot be self-sacrificing. Yet Britain 
has made voluntary sacrifices of rights or territory—quixotic, insane 
acts of generosity, the opposition called them—anent the Ionian Islands 
and the Transvaal. These were exceptions, and are overlooked by her 
accusers. She is greedy and grasping beyond parallel; so every 
Frenchman, German, Russian, and Boer probably believes (at least all 
who read the papers), with many Americans, Italians, Japanese, and 
of other nationalities. All continental Europe will say the same of us 
if we hold Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines, or any of them, 
more than a week or two: they are saying it already in anticipation. 
Being analyzed, the charge means that she is Great Britain and not 
simply the British isles. She needed an outlet for her surplus popula- 
tion and her abundant energy : she had to expand, and she knew how 
to do it. The other Powers, awaking much later to similar needs and 
inspired by her example, are growling because they have not her ability 
and success. States now of minor rank were long before her in the 
field. Little Holland partially held her own. Spain had a gorgeous 
empire ; she deservedly lost most of it, and is losing the ragged rem- 
nants now. Portugal ought to have the same fate, for she is simply 
an encumbrance in Africa, impotent, corrupt, and blocking the way of 
civilization. As M. Zola said, “Spain has not the art of governing 
colonies.” There lies the root of the matter. England has that art. 
These are the extremes: other colonizing nations come in between, the 
best of them a bad second. 
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If we come to hard pan and practicality, it matters little how a 
possession was acquired—or at least that is of less consequence than 
what was done with it afterwards. Search titles far enough back, and 
what people has a clear right to the land it lives on? On one theory, 
the Jews—or rather the Canaanites, if they had survived—ought to 
hold Palestine ; the descendants of the Incas should have Peru, and 
the Poles certain provinces of Russia, Austria, and Prussia. Races 
have been robbing one another since time began. When one “ civil- 
ized” nation ousts another simply because it is stronger and covetous, 
as in the partitions of Poland, that may be mere vulgar land-grabbing 
and a public crime ;_ but the case is different with savages or barbarians, 
who are simply in the way of human progress. Our ancestors stole this 
country from the Indians, if you like to put it so: much of the slaugh- 
tering and all the subsequent bad faith were unnecessary and regrettable 
—but the aborigines could not make any rational and adequate use of 
the land, and the immigrants could. Decent modern men do not usu- 
ally go about murdering and torturing and breaking treaties, out of 
pure deviltry and lust, as the Asiatics used to do, and after them the 
medizval fools promiscuously, and then the Spaniards from Mexico to 
Patagonia. British conquests have generally involved no more blood- 
shed than was necessary to establish and secure their power, and have 
always been the heralds of civilization. The Englishman of a hundred 
years ago, like everybody else, did some things which his great-grand- 
son would not do now; for the world moves and learns, and he with 
it. The Briton of to-day is past-master of this trade of colonizing, 
and can teach it to whoever is capable of learning. We may do as 
well in time, if we have occasion; but we would have to serve an 
apprenticeship first. 

There is no parallel (since Rome) to these triumphs; and they are 
triumphs not only of the strong hand, but of that sort of brain which 
includes a conscience. The Briton may not have pleasant manners, 
nor the gift of making himself beloved by subject races; but he rules 
them humanely and justly, and uplifts them when they are capable of 
being uplifted. His worst government in India was doubtless better 
than the best she ever had from her native princes. Within the last 
decade or two he has recreated Egypt. He has civilized South Africa : 
if jealous meddlers who aim to play dog-in-the-manger, and hinder the 
work they could not perform, will keep their hands off, he will open 
that great continent from the Zambesi to the Middle Nile. 

But he is such a selfish beast! Is he? He is not exactly an un- 
salaried philanthropist : even his wealth would hardly suffice for that, 
considering the range and vigor of: his operations. He looks to his 
own hand and pocket, as most of us have to do, and sees that his bills 
are paid; the empire must maintain itself. But he is not narrow- 
minded ; he works for humanity as well as self; he carries the lamp 
into dark places, and keeps it shining. For the Old World (not to be 
over-modest and forget our own mission) he is the chief custodian 
and dispenser of the best gains the race has made. It is a platitude 
to say that where his flag is raised, there all interests are safe, there 
savagery and misrule are put down, there corruption and servitude 
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disappear or are greatly mitigated. Regions previously closed he opens 
to trade, science, and useful arts: where he settles, the way is open to 
Frenchmen, Germans, Russians, Japanese, Italians,—even to Turks 
and Spaniards. Can the same be said as confidently of any other 
European power ? 

We Americans are a fairly capable and adaptable race. Some few 
things we can teach the world; nay, we have done it already. But 
some other things we are not so good at. England could give us 
points on municipal government: our cities are scarcely so well man- 
aged as Manchester and Birmingham. England prepares her diplo- 
matists by natural selection and systematic training: we trust the fitness 
of ours to luck. She has standards of public character and conduct in 
office: it is questionable whether we have any. She cultivates and 
defers to expert opinions on finance, political economy, and the like: 
we hold “ professors and theorists” in some contempt, and consider one 
man’s notion as good as another’s. When new dangers and duties 
confront us, our happy-go-lucky temper recalls the man in Dickens 
who “supposed” he could play the fiddle ; he had never tried. 

Our navy understands its business, and may develop new Deweys 
and Hobsons. Our regular army could probably meet its own numbers 
anywhere. Our volunteers will doubtless be equal to any work they 
may have to do, after they are equipped and drilled, and have had a 
little experience,—all which takes time. Perhaps General Lee may by 
and by do in Cuba, or General Merritt in the Philippines, the like of 
what Lord Cromer has done in Egypt; if so, it will be a wonderful 
illustration of Yankee smartness. Army or navy men are best for 
this sort of thing, because we can trust their honesty and patriotism, 
and they have esprit de corps. With us civilians are liable to be “poli- 
ticians.” 

Now Britain can as a rule rely on the qualities needed in any of 
her public servants. It is not that Englishmen are naturally better 
or brighter than Americans; they and we are built on the same foun- 
dations ; but they are trained for their work—they have to be. It is 
not so long since appointments with them came by patronage and 
“pulls,” much as with us now; but they found it expedient to substi- 
tute a merit system. That system has had a good deal to do with 
England’s prosperity and progress, with her recent strides toward 
widened empire, with her present isolated greatness. 

Thus England is—in more ways than one—our obvious exemplar, 
as she has of late shown herself warmly and solidly our friend. That 
there may be no need of formal alliance is the wish of the wise in both’ 
nations ; that the bonds of intelligent sympathy may be wound firmer 
and closer is the interest and duty of both. On the coldest analysis, 
whatever may be our possible value to her, her use to us is manifest 
and imminuent—as a teacher, an exemplar, a precedent in fields wherein 
we have urgent need to learn, and may have speedy occasion to act. It 
is stupid to rest in conceit of native but unpractised abilities; it is 
childish to refuse light from any source, still more from the experience 
of relatives so near and kind that they are almost compatriots. It 
is not merely or chiefly a question of external coalition, of conjoined 
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physical forces; it is that we stand together for reason and righteous- 
ness, for modern ideas against medizval reaction, for the liberation and 


advancement of humanity. 
Frederic M. Bird. 





THE CROMWELL CASE. 


I. 


? Cc is very mysterious. I certainly saw a man come in here, but he 
seems to have vanished in thin air.” 

Colonel Cromwell stood in the centre of the room, holding a large 
revolver in his hand and looking blankly around him. With him were 
two younger men, Arthur Cromwell, the colonel’s nephew, and Patrick 
Flynn, his coachman. They had just completed a very thorough search 
of the room and had found no one there. . 

“T could swear I saw him come in here,” the colonel repeated, and 
for at least the fifth time he went and peered under the bed and into 
the closet, and then looked up and around at the ceiling overhead, as 
if he half expected to see a man clinging to it fly-fashion. 

“C’u’d yez see his face an’ forrm, sorr?” asked the coachman. 

The colonel glowered at the man a moment without speaking, and 
then, addressing his reply to his nephew and ignoring Patrick, he said, 
“T didn’t see his face. But I saw his form pretty well. He walked 
as if he was a little l-——” The colonel broke off abruptly. 

‘“‘ Well, there’s no one here,” he added, in another tone. “ There’s 
no use staying any longer and staring, like so many owls, at nothing.” 

The door through which they had entered was standing open. 
Patrick Flynn was up in front of the only other door in the room and 
was gazing open-mouthed at the key-hole. 

“ Begorr, he c’u’dn’t have went through the kay-hole, now c’u’d 
he?” he ventured. 

Then a bright thought struck him. 

“ He w’u’dn’t be havin’ a kay with him, sorr, w’u’d he?” 

“Shut up, you idiot !” commanded the colonel. “Do you suppose 
burglars go round with keys that’ll fit any door they come to?—Come,” 
he said, impatiently, “don’t let us stand here any longer.” And he 
led the way back through the hallway to the library, which he had left 
a few minutes before, when starting in search of the burglar. 

_ As he entered the room a great black cat jumped down from the 
colonel’s open writing-desk, overturning an ink-bottle in the act. The 
ink spread over some of the papers lying there, and the old colonel, in 
a rage, seized a ruler from the desk and struck the cat a savage blow. 
The animal gave a sharp cry of pain and darted under a lounge at the 
other end of the room. 

“You black devil, I have half a mind to shoot you,”’ the colonel 
cried, and he walked towards the lounge as if to put his threat into ex- 
ecution. He appeared to think better of it, however,.and turned and 
laid the big revolver on the mantel-shelf over the fireplace. 
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Meanwhile Arthur Cromwell was sopping up the ink with some 
blotting-paper, while Patrick Flynn was standing in the doorway, 
uncertain whether to go or to stay till his master should tell him he was 
not wanted any longer. 

The colonel sat down in his swivel chair by the desk and looked 
fiercely at the ink-stained papers. “ Well, I’ve got to write them over, 
and it must be done to-night,” he said, in an ill-tempered tone. 

“Can I help you?” his nephew asked. 

“No,” answered the colonel, shortly. ‘ You’d better go to bed. 
It’s getting late.” 

“Ts ther’ anything more yer’d loike me ter do, sorr?” asked Pat 
from the doorway. 

The colonel swung round and glared at the coachman. “ Anything 
more!” he roared ; “anything more! I’d like to know what in thun- 
der you’ve done so far. Anything more, indeed! No! Get out of 
here !” 

Pat was not looking at the colonel. His eyes were turned towards 
the lounge, where, from the darkness underneath it, the orbs of the cat 
glowed like two balls of fire. He did not in the least mind the vehe- 
mence of the choleric colonel, for he was used to it, but the eyes of the 
cat disconcerted him. Like the great Napoleon, he had an aversion for 
cats. His dislike for all cats was strong, but for black cats it was 
stronger, and for this particular black cat it was strongest of all. “ Bad 
luck to ther baste!’ he muttered. ‘I belave he’s ther avil one himsilf, 
that Ido. Black cats was niver no good at all. I’d no’ have one aroun’ 
if I had my say.” 

He went off down-stairs, still muttering, and as he disappeared 
Arthur Cromwell came forth from the library, closed the door behind 
him, and went into his own sleeping-chamber on the other side of the 
hallway. When the house was quiet once more a form eme from 
the room next the one where the burglar had so mysteriously disap- 
peared, and stole stealthily along the dimly lighted passage-way. It 
paused by the library door, listened with bent head, and then limped 
noiselessly away. 

About half an hour later the inmates of the house were startled by 
the report of a pistol. It seemed to come from the direction of Colonel 
Cromwell’s room. 

Arthur, who was preparing for bed, rushed into the hall and to his 
uncle’s door. Patrick got there a moment later. They found the door 
locked. Arthur called to his uncle loudly, but there was no reply save 
the frightened and quick mewing of a cat within. 

“Uncle’s shot. We must break in,” Arthur cried. The coachman 
gave the door a kick with his heavy boot, and the lock gave way. As 
the door flew open the black cat started back, with a scared look in its 
green eyes, and then made a sudden dash between them and darted off 
into the dark hallway. 

When they entered they saw the colonel sitting by the desk where 
they had left him. His attitude was changed, however, and he was 
leaning back in his chair, as if he had paused to rest a moment. His 
head rested on the back of the chair. They at first thought he was 
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asleep, but a second glance showed them that he was dead. There was 
a bullet-hole in the back of his head, and the bullet had entered his 
brain, killing him instantly. The wound had not bled much, though 
a little blood had flowed and fallen on the carpet behind the chair. 

Having convinced himself that his uncle was actually dead, Arthur 
commanded Patrick and the other members of the household, who 
were now standing about the door with awe-struck faces, to leave every- 
thing in the room exactly as they had found it upon entering. Then 
he telephoned to the police station that his uncle had been killed, and 
requested that officers be sent up to the house. 

Responding to the summons, Lieutenant Clifford and two other 
men from the police station soon appeared and assumed charge of things 
in the colonel’s library. 


II. 


A few days after the events just described, Professor Gilman, of the 
Urania University, was sitting in the reading-room at the Astronomical 
Society’s apartments. He had come to the city on some matters con- 
nected with work at the university. He was also engaged in the prep- 
aration of a lecture to be delivered before the learned society whose 
guest he now was, and had just finished culling some excerpts illustra- 
tive of his theme from La Place’s “ Mécanique Céleste,” when a card 
was handed to him. He read the name “ Lieutenant H. R. Clifford,” 
and in the lower left-hand corner the words “City Detective Depart- 
ment.’ 

“ Lieutenant Clifford,” the professor mused. ‘“ Well, I don’t know 
him, but I will see what he wants.” He went out to meet the lieu- 
tenant. 

“Professor Gilman,” began the detective, “I am not insensible to 
the fact that there is small warrant for my calling upon you about the 
matter I have in mind. But I am greatly puzzled at the murder, or, 
if it was not murder, the death under very suspicious circumstances, 
of a gentleman in this city. I refer to Colonel Cromwell. And, not 
to beat about the bush, I have come to ask your assistance in the 
case.’ 

“ My assistance ?”’ repeated the professor, in evident amazement. 
“You must have madea mistake. Iam no detective. I am Professor 
Gilman.” 

“No, I have not made a mistake,” answered the lieutenant. “Iam 
aware that you are Professor Gilman, of the Urania University ; but 
you must pardon me if I cannot agree with you in your assertion that 
you are no detective. Your nanie, professor, is very well known in 
police and detective circles. The story of your success in unravelling 
the mystery surrounding the death of Burke, one of your subordinates 
at the observatory under your charge, is a familiar one to men of our 
profession. And it is because of your work on that case that I have 
ventured to ask your aid in this one.” 

“ Circumstances happened to aid me in that case,” said the professor. 
“Tt was, in a way, in line with my astronomical work. But the fact 
that I chanced to be successful then is no proof that I should be again. 
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Besides, I haven’t time to spend in such work. My university work 
demands all my time and attention.” 

The lieutenant looked disappointed. 

“T am sorry,” he said. “Mr. Fosdick, the detective who worked 
on the Burke case, seemed to think you would be willing to assist me. 
You remember Mr. Fosdick ?” 

“Yes, I remember him,” said the professor. ‘“ Why doesn’t he 
assist you himself?” 

‘“‘ He did give some time to the study of the case, but could arrive 
at no solution. He is busy, however, on other work, and could not 
devote much time to it. He said if any man could solve the mystery 
you could.” 

“He flatters me beyond my deserts,” said the professor, rather 
coldly. Then he added, “ But it is useless to talk of the matter. I 
could not possibly think of acceding to your request.” 

Then the lieutenant took another tack. “It is really quite an in- 
teresting case,” he said. ‘It presents features worthy the study of a 
man of talent. If you could spare me ten minutes, I would like to 
tell you what we know about the case, for I think it would interest 

ou.” 
Now, as it happened, the professor had a half-hour that he could 
spare, so, after thinking a moment, he said,— 

“Well, you may tell me about it, if you like.” He really had an 
inborn love for attempting to solve the seemingly insoluble, and the 
lieutenant had done wisely in thus securing his attention. 

Lieutenant Clifford had not proceeded far with his story before 
Professor Gilman evinced genuine interest, the questions that he asked 
from time to time being evidence thereof. 

Clifford told of the search for the mysterious burglar, and then 
how Colonel Cromwell was discovered dead in his chair, half an hour 
later, with a bullet from his own weapon in his brain. 

“Investigations since then have resulted in no tangible clue to the 
mystery,” said the lieutenant. “We might have thought it a case of 
suicide were it not that the colonel could not possibly have discharged 
the revolver himself and had the bullet take the course that it did. 
Moreover, the weapon was found behind a screen, several feet from 
“ colonel, who certainly could not have placed it there after shooting 
1imsel f, 

“One arrest has been made, and the man arrested is Colonel Crom- 
well’s own son. This son, Cuthbert Cromwell, incurred the serious 
displeasure of his father about three months ago, and was ordered out 
of the house and told not to show himself there again until he was 
sent for. Up to the time of his death the colonel had not sent for 
him, and the son had not been seen in the house. That is, he had 
been seen only once. There is good reason for supposing the burglar 
who so mysteriously eluded the search of the colonel and his two com- 
panions that night was none other than Cuthbert Cromwell. The 
burglar was evidently thoroughly familiar with the rooms in the house. 
It was in Cuthbert Cromwell’s own bedroom that the mysterious man 
finally disappeared. The door leading from that room into the next 
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was locked when the searching party entered, and it was reasonable 
enough for them to suppose the burglar could not have gone through 
this locked door. So they did not search the next room. But as- 
suming that Cuthbert was the burglar, his disappearance is easily ex- 
plained. It is altogether likely that he had in his possession a key to 
this door, and slipped out of the room before the searching party 
entered, and locked the door behind him, He was probably in that 
next room all the time while they were searching. 

“The colonel’s nephew is of the opinion that his uncle suspected the 
burglar was his son, for the colonel stopped himself abruptly when 
about to say that the man appeared to be lame, and after that showed 
no further interest in the search. 

“Tt seems that Cuthbert, when a boy, fell out of an apple-tree, and 
the result was the shortening of one leg, which left him lame for life. 

“The thought that the burglar could be his son had probably not 
occurred to the colonel till he was mentioning the fact of his apparent 
lameness, and then it flashed upon him. Persons who knew Cuthbert 
saw him in the vicinity of his father’s house the night the colonel was 
shot, and so we arrested him on suspicion, though there is really no 
evidence to connect him with the crime.” 

“Did he have any motive for killing his father?’ inquired the 
professor. 

“There was a possible motive,” said the lieutenant. ‘The colonel 
owned property valued at about one hundred and twenty-five thousand 
dollars. He had never made a will, and this property would go to the 
son in the event of the colonel’s death. But after the rupture between 
father and son the former had threatened to make a will and bequeath 
his property toa soldiers’ home. He had not executed his threat, how- 
ever, up to the time of his death, and the property now belongs to 
Cuthbert. Cuthbert’s fear that his father would dispose of the property 
in the way he had threatened might have prompted him to kill him. 
This assumption makes it necessary to suppose Cuthbert knew his 
father had not made such a will up to the night of his death. 

“ And I do not see,” added the lieutenant, “how he could be sure 
of that. Three months was ample time in which to do it, if his father 
had been disposed to.” 

“Who was this Colonel Cromwell?’ asked Professor Gilman. 
“‘T wonder if he was one of the Maryland Cromwells ?” 

“T think he was,” said the lieutenant. “I understand that he 
lived in Maryland when a boy. Chester Cromwell was his name.” 

“Is that so?” asked the professor, with new interest. 

“Did you know him ?” inquired the lieutenant. 

“ No, but I knew his sister, when she was a girl. Bessie Cromwell 
and I were good friends at one time. She died early.” A shadow, as 
of a sorrowful memory, flitted across the professor’s time-wrinkled 
face. Then he said,— 

“T believe I will go over with you to the Cromwell place and take 
a look at things.” 

It often happens that reasons which prompt a person to do a thing 
have their beginnings far backward in time. So had it been in this case. 
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ITI. 


Arriving at the Cromwell residence with Lieutenant Clifford, Pro- 
fessor Gilman was introduced to Arthur Cromwell, and the three at 
once went up to the library where the old colonel had been shot. The 
mild-mannered professor, gray-haired and bespectacled, had much more 
the appearance of a clergyman than of a detective, but he began scru- 
tinizing everything in the room with a closeness that would have done 
credit to a trained detective. 

He examined the revolver that had done the deadly work much 
more carefully than Lieutenant Clifford thought occasion warranted, and 
he wanted to be shown exactly the position in which it had been found 
on the floor. 

“You say it was found lying behind this screen, as if the murderer, 
whoever he was, had flung it there hurriedly, with the intention of 
getting it out of sight?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir,” answered the lieutenant. 

“Yet a thinking man, wishing to conceal the weapon, would not 
have disposed of it thus. He would have known that the most cur- 
sory search would have revealed it.” The professor said this half 
musingly, but Clifford replied that the man was probably in too great 
a hurry to think about hiding it very carefully. 

“True, that might be,” assented the professor. 

Not only the windows and their fastenings and the door and its 
broken lock, but the walls of the room, wherever exposed, the desk, 
the chair, the mantel on which the colonel had laid the revolver when 
he returned from the burglar-hunt, the ornaments on it, comprising a 
clock, with a bronze vase on one side of it and the stuffed form of an owl 
on the other, the fireplace under the mantel and the red brick tiling in 
front, the screen, the lounge, the book-cases,—in fact, everything in the 
room,—all came in for their share of deliberate scrutiny by Professor 
Gilman. He appeared to examine with especial interest a portion of 
the cloth screen behind which the weapon was found. Occasionally 
he asked questiOns. 

“You are positive, are you, lieutenant, that the windows were found 
fastened securely, just as they are now ?” 

“Quite positive, professor,” replied Clifford. 

“You say the key to the door was found inside on the carpet?” he 
asked of Arthur Cromwell. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the young man. 

“Tt is likely to have been thrown out of the key-hole onto the 
floor by the violent breaking in of the door, I suppose.” 

Professor Gilman addressed this remark to Clifford, and the latter 
replied, “‘That was our conjecture, professor.” 

“ Do you think your cousin Cuthbert had a key to this room ?” the 
professor inquired of Arthur. 

“T don’t think so, but he may have had.” 

“Even if he did have one there wasn’t time after you heard the 
shot fired for him to come out, lock the door behind him, and dis- 
appear, you think ?” 
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“T am quite sure there was not time,” answered Arthur. “TI was 
out in front of the door almost as soon as I heard the shot. A man 
could not possibly have come out and locked the door without my seeing 
him.” 

“Was your uncle in the habit of locking the door when at work in 
this room ?” 

“T don’t think he was,” Arthur replied. 

“Still, in this instance he might have locked it, even if it was not 
his usual custom,” the professor observed. ‘The presence of a myste- 
rious burglar in the house might naturally have made him feel a little 
nervous when left alone. 

“The chimney as a channel of escape is, of course, out of the 
question,” mused the professor, glancing with evident disapproval at 
the gas-log in the fireplace. His examination had shown him that 
communication between the chimney-flue and the fireplace had been 
— cut off to prevent the gas-generated heat from escaping 
unduly. 

The professor went to the window and looked out. The windows 
fronted the street. The library was on the second floor of a basement 
house, and the distance to the ground was twenty feet or more. There 
was nothing to aid a man in descending who might be seeking to escape 
through one of the windows. If the murderer had gone out that way 
he must have jumped. There was a street-lamp directly in front of 
the house, and this, so Clifford informed the professor, was burning 
brightly the night the colonel was shot. Moreover, two gentlemen, 
residents of the vicinity, had informed the lieutenant that they were 
passing the house at the time and heard the report of the weapon. 
They had stood there, looking up at the windows, for two or three 
minutes afterwards, wondering if some one had been shot, and their 
testimony was that the windows remained closed all the time they were 
looking. Besides, examination directly afterwards had shown that they 
were securely fastened on the inside. 

“The man didn’t go out through the windows, that is certain,” 
Clifford had said to the professor. 

One of the remaining three sides of the room was skirted by the 
hallway. At the other two sides were chambers. 

“T’ll just step into those rooms, if I may, and look around,” the 
professor said to Arthur, and they went out together, leaving the lieu- 
tenant in the library. They returned in a few minutes, and Professor 
Gilman went up to a high book-case standing against one of the walls. 
He took hold to see if he could move it, but it withstood his efforts 
and remained firmly in place, weighted down by several hundred 
pounds of books inside. re 

“‘T suppose all these books were in this case the night that Colonel 
Cromwell was shot, weren’t they?” The professor addressed his ques- 
tion to Arthur, who replied affirmatively. 

“ Are you aware, lieutenant, that there is a door back of this book- 
case?” asked the professor. ) 

“No; is there?” asked the detective. He looked chagrined. 

“Yes, there is a door leading into the next room, but it is locked 
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and has every appearance of not having been used for a long time. A 
bed stands in front of it, which has stood in that position for years, so 
Mr. Cromwell tells me. The room has not been occupied for some 
time, he informs me, and it was vacant the night the colonel was 
killed.” 

“T presume you attach no importance to your discovery, do you?” 
queried Clifford. 

The professor meditated before answering. “No, I don’t know that 
I do,” he said, finally. “Still, it is well enough, when one is investi- 
gating a matter like this, to be cognizant of sucha fact. It might have 
a bearing on the case which at present does not suggest itself. With 
this book-case standing in front of it, loaded with books, I should say 
there might as well be no door there, so far as it enters as a factor in 
our present search.” 

The professor sat down and was silent for a time. 

The coachman came up-stairs to ask Arthur about something, and 
behind him came the cat, 

“Git away, ye divil!” cried Pat, when he caught sight of it. “It’s 
a dirty baste, it is.” , 

The cat came up to Arthur and rubbed against his legs, with back 
arched and tail elevated. “Hullo, Gippy,” said the young man, and 
he began fondling it. 

“Gippy, eh?” repeated Clifford, looking at the animal. ‘“ That’s 
short for ‘Gypsy,’ I suppose ?” 

“No,” said Arthur. “It’s short for ‘Egypt.’ My uncle gave it 
that name, because, he said, it was black as Egypt. Egypt wasn’t very 
easy to say, so we called it Gip, or Gippy.” 

“Well, it’s a bad baste, it is!” said Pat, with emphasis. “ He’s 
black enough, the Lord knows, an’ it’s a black heart he has in him, 
I’m thinkin’, the ugly baste !” 

‘“‘ Why, what’s the matter with Gip?” asked the lieutenant. 

“ Whist! he’ll hear me,” said Pat, and then, in a hoarse whisper, 
he said in the lieutenant’s ear,— 

“It’s ther divil himsilf, if yer’ll belave me. It’s ther divil in cat 
forrm, I knaw him well. He can’t disgoise himsilf from me, sorr.” 
And the superstitious Irishman looked as if he really believed what he 
was saying. 

He drew the lieutenant to one side and whispered, lower than before, 
“Yez don’t need ter hunt for ther murd’rer. Yez will niver foind him, 
sorr. It was that baste, theer, that did it. Ther mastherr gave him a 
batin’ that noight, an’ afther we’d all lift thim alone tergither ther divil 
tuk on his own forrm, he did, and come out an’ shot ther colonel dead, 
sorr. He w’u’dn’t sthand bein’ bate, sorr.” Pat’s eyes bulged, and he 
looked apprehensively towards Egypt. 

, . e ha, ha!” laughed the lieutenant. “ You’re a good one, Pat,” 
ie said. 

Professor Gilman announced that he believed he would stay there 
i and think; so the others left him sitting at the old colonel’s 

esk, 
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IV. 


After they had left him Professor Gilman sat wrapt in thought 
for a time. Gippy came up and walked round him, and the professor 
absent-mindedly began stroking its back. The cat responded to the 
caress with hoarse purring, guttural and intermittent. 

After a moment the professor looked at the animal with more in- 
terest. It was a fine specimen, large and powerful and silky-furred. 
It had not a visible white hair on it. Seeing that it had attracted 
attention, the cat leaped lightly into the professor’s lap. The latter 
continued to stroke it, and mused, half aloud, “ You were the only 
witness of Colonel Cromwell’s death. If you could talk, you could 
tell us what occurred in this room that night. Perhaps you will tell us 
—who knows? Let me think. Let me think.” 

He put the cat down, and, taking up the revolver that lay on the 
desk, he once more examined it attentively. Then, walking across the 
room, he got down on his knees, and for the second time looked closely 
at the folds of the cloth near the bottom of the screen. When he came 
back and resumed his seat by the desk his face wore a puzzled expres- 
sion. 

He sat for a time idly watching Gippy, who had crossed to the 
other side of the room. A table was standing there, and with a light 
feline spring the cat jumped up on it. The professor noted the perfect 
ease with which it accomplished the feat. Suddenly he wheeled in his 
chair and gazed at the stuffed owl staring down at him with wide wise 
_ eyes from the mantel. 

“ What dullards!” he ejaculated. “To be sure!” Crossing to 
the mantel, he looked closely at the surface of the wooden shelf, and 
his face lighted up. 

“Patrick,” he called to the coachman, who happened just then to 
be passing the open door of the library, “if Lieutenant Clifford hasn’t 
gone I wish you would ask him to come up here. Tell him I’ve dis- 
covered how the colonel was shot.” 

Pat rushed down-stairs and found Clifford at the front door, just 
about taking leave of Arthur, with whom he had been talking for some 
time. 

“ Lertinant,” cried Pat, “ther prerfesser man up theer has got ther 
murd’rer. Come up quick.” 

“Has got the murderer,” repeated the detective, startled. “ Where 
did he get him?” 

“Sure, I doon’t. knaw,” said Pat. “TI belave he’s been a-hoidin’ 
under ther loonge, theer, all ther toime.” 

“Bah!” said the lieutenant, and sprang up the stairs two steps at 
atime. Arthur and the coachman followed. 

“Pat says you’ve got the murderer,” said Clifford, entering the 
library and looking round as if half expecting to see the criminal. 

“ Well, I didn’t tell Pat that, exactly. I told him I had discov- 
ered. how Colonel Cromwell was shot, and I think I have. But sit 
down and listen to my theory.” 

The professor picked up the revolver. “ When you examined this 
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weapon,” he began, “I presume you noticed that the hammer showed 
a slight abrasion, or scratch, and was bent a little to one side.” 

“Yes,” said the lieutenant. ‘That doubtless was done as it struck 
the floor when the murderer threw it behind the screen.” 

“Exactly,” replied the professor. ‘“ However, it would hardly be 
likely to get scratched if it struck nothing but the carpet in its fall.” 

The lieutenant looked dubious. “No, I suppose not,” he said. 

“It must have struck some hard substance,” resumed the professor. 
“‘ My examination of the tiling in front of the fireplace showed a little 
piece broken from one of the bricks.” 

“Yes, I noticed that, but thought nothing of it. I presumed it 
had been broken for some time,” was Clifford’s comment. “I suppose 
your idea is that the revolver first struck the tiling and then bounded 
behind the screen, when the murderer threw it aside. And from that 
you deduce that the man was not really attempting to conceal the 
weapon. Is that your idea?” 

“No,” said the professor. ‘That view of it had not presented 
itself to me. Of course it might so happen, though. 

“ Lieutenant,” he said, with a change of tone, “did you examine 
that screen closely ?” 

“Why, yes—no, I don’t know that I did specially. I looked at it, 
however.” 

“Well, one could look at it quite a while and not see anything un- 
usual about it; but if you will get down there and flatten out the folds 
of the cloth in the right-hand flap, you will see something.” 

Clifford got down. “By Jove!” he said, “there’s a bullet-hole 
here, sure enough, or something that looks mightily like one.” 

“ Yes; and if you look closely you will see where the powder has 
blackened the cloth a little, showing that the weapon was not very far 
from the screen when discharged.” 

“Yes, I see,” answered Clifford. He returned to his seat, looking 
annoyed. “It’s funny I didn’t notice that before,” he said. 

“ Well, it might easily be overlooked. It is near the bottom of the 
screen, and the loosely hanging folds of the cloth almost wholly con- 
cealed the bullet-hole.” 

“Well,” asked Clifford, “ what do you deduce from this?” 

“ Why, the plain deduction,” answered Professor Gilman, “is that 
the bullet which entered Colonel Cromwell’s brain first passed through 
the cloth of the screen. We know that only one bullet had been fired 
from the revolver, for all the chambers but one were afterwards found 
to be loaded. So, if only one shot was fired, and there is a bullet-hole 
in the screen, that shot must have made it. It is fair to assume that 
the hole was not there before the night of the colonel’s death. 

“‘ Now we may judge of the direction from which the shot was fired 
by the course that the bullet took in the colonel’s brain, provided we 
can be certain of his position at the moment the shot was fired. If he 
was sitting ercct, or leaning a little forward at his writing, the weapon 
must have been discharged from an elevation as high as or higher than 
the colonel’s head at the time. But if he had been leaning forward, or 
even sitting erect, the blow from the bullet would naturally have thrown 
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him forward instead of backward. He would probably have been 
found with face down on the desk. He was found, however, leaning 
back in his chair, in an easy and lounging attitude. I am disposed to 
believe, therefore, that he had assumed the position in which he was 
found before the bullet entered his brain. Assuming this to be true, 
the course of the bullet in the brain indicates that the revolver, if dis- 
charged a few feet away from the colonel,—say eight or ten,—must 
have been discharged from an elevation only a little above the floor.” 

“Do you figure out, then, that the murderer was crouching behind 
the screen when he fired the shot ?” ventured Clifford. 

“No, I haven’t figured out that there was a murderer here yet,” re- 
plied Professor Gilman. ‘A man attempting to shoot another would 
not be likely to fire at him through screen-cloth. 

‘“‘T presume you have been struck, lieutenant, as nearly every one 
has, by the unerring accuracy with which a bullet accidentally dis- 
charged from a weapon will find the vital parts of a person, if there 
happens to be any one within range? The ‘ unloaded’ gun, in careless 
hands, which proves to be loaded, always hits some person in the vicin- 
ity, and not only that, but it almost invariably kills the victim. There 
seems to be a malevolent law of some sort governing such accidents.” 

Clifford nodded and looked puzzled. 

“Well, not to prolong my explanation unnecessarily, I will tell 
you what I think occurred. I believe the revolver was thrown rather 
forcibly to the floor, striking the brick tiling with its hammer. The 
force of the blow caused the abrasion on it that we have noticed, bent 
the hammer a little to one side, and also, in its sudden quick pressure 
on the cartridge against which it rested, discharged the bullet. The 
latter, with that fatal accuracy of aim which I have mentioned, found 
lodgement in the colonel’s brain, as he sat leaning back for a moment 
at rest in his chair.” 

“ But who threw the revolver?” asked Clifford, more mystified than 
ever. “Surely you do not think Colonel Cromwell did ?” 

“ Most assuredly not,” replied the professor. ‘ He could not have 
thrown it behind him and assumed that easy attitude before the bullet 
struck him. 

“No, the colonel did not throw it. The last that was seen of the 
revolver before the colonel’s death, it was lying on the mantel, where, 
if it had remained undisturbed by any agency, it would have been quite 
harmless.” 

“‘ But what agency could have disturbed it ?” questioned Clifford. 

The professor’s reply was seemingly irrelevant. “Can you imagine, 
lieutenant,” he said, glancing at the owl on the mantel, “that that 
stuffed and dry old bird could prove attractive to any creature?” 

“No, I cannot,” said Clifford. “ Will you please tell me what you 
are driving at, professor ?” 

The professor smiled a little. “Well, the bird isn’t specially 
attractive to us, that’s a fact. 

“Come here, Gippy,” he said to the cat, and then, as he stroked 
the magnificent creature, he added, “ Here, lieutenant, is the criminal. 


Do you wish to arrest him ?” 
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“ Ah,” said Clifford, with dawning light. ‘“ But how could the cat 
have done it ?” 

“‘T was impressed a few moments ago,” continued Professor Gil- 
man, “by the extreme agility of the animal. It sprang upon that 
table without apparent effort. Now, the distance from the floor to the 
mantel is much greater. It would probably tax to the utmost the 
powers of Gippy to spring up to it. I assume, however, that he 
attempted the feat the night of the colonel’s death, and failed. He 
saw the owl, wanted it, and made a spring to reach it. He fell just a 
little short, however, and as he clawed about on the mantel with his 
fore-paws for something to cling to he pulled the revolver from its 
place and it fell to the floor. After striking the tiling and being dis- 
charged, it rolled still farther behind the screen, to the spot where it 
was afterwards found. If you will examine closely the corner of the 
mantel near the owl, which is the spot where the revolver rested, you 
will observe two or three scratches,—faint, to be sure, for the wood is 
smooth and hard, but nevertheless visible. They very much resemble 
scratches from a cat’s claws.” 

“You are right,” said Clifford. “Yes, sir, that’s exactly what 
happened. Everything goes to prove it.” 

“The apparent mystery surrounding the case,” added the professor, 
“was really the key to its solution. It was too simple for us to see, 
that’s all. Here we were confronted with a room in which a man was 
killed. There was certain proof that a murderer could not have 
escaped from it, and no murderer was found in it. The inevitable 
conclusion, therefore, was that there was no murderer. Colonel Crom- 
well and the cat were the only occupants of the room. The colonel 
could not possibly have killed himself in such a manner, consequently 
the responsibility must rest upon the cat.” 

“T knew it, sorr. I towld yez so,” broke in Pat. “It’s an avil 
baste he is, entoirely. He’s ther divil himsilf, an’ that’s what I towld 
-yez. He w’u’dn’t sthand ther batin’ ther mastherr gave him, an’ so 
he up an’ shot him dead, so he did. Bad luck ter ther baste!” And 
Pat went off muttering maledictions on the cat; while the night-black 
Egypt gazed after him with wide green eyes that glowed like live coals 


in the gathering dusk. 
James Raymond Perry. 





IN A CROWDED STREET. 


WALK the city square with thee. 
The night is loud ; the pavements roar. 
Their eddying mirth and misery 
Encircle thee and me. 


The street is full of lights and cries. 
The crowd but brings thee close to me. 
I only hear thy low replies ; 


I only see thine eyes. 
Charles G, D. Roberts. 
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WAR HYSTERICS. 


HEN neighbors are at daggers drawn, the stomach-ache of every 
poodle puppy is attributed to a secret dose of poison; and in- 
ternational quarrels are extremely apt to lead to similar results. 
“British gold” and “Mr. Pitt’s emissaries” were bugbears that 
haunted France all through the fifteen years’ agony of the Napo- 
leonic wars; the hirelings of perfidious Albion were supposed to crawl 
in underground galleries and lurk under the bed of the Duchesse 
d’Abrantés; but the panic-mongers on the other side of the Channel 
went even further, and every bush-fire and horse-distemper was ascribed 
to the machinations of the diabolical Corsican, till the deluge of sen- 
eae pamphlets was checked by a clever parody of Fitzgerald’s patri- 
otic odes : 


Who makes the quartern loaf and Luddites rise? 
Who fills our butcher-shops with big blue flies? 
Who tried in flames St. James’s Court to pinch? 
Who burnt the wardrobe of poor Lady Finch? 
Base Bonaparte! filled with deadly ire, 

Now even sets our playhouses afire. 


That stopped the stream of blood-curdling discoveries for a while ; 
but in 1815 they broke out afresh, and history repeats itself in Spain, 
where every sea-side hamlet extinguishes its harbor lights after nine 
P.M. to prevent midnight marauders from robbing the poor fishermen’s 
nets and transferring their plunder to Yankee bumboats. Some months 
ago Don Carlos issued a manifesto, assuring his countrymen that the 
crisis of national perils would “ find him a patriot, forbearing the claims 
of the Pretender,” and when he did urge those claims the very same 
week his change of heart was promptly ascribed to a dose of Yankee 
greenbacks. Loyalists had seen the wretch in Quaker drab who ap- 
proached the prince in the restaurant of a French railway station and 
administered the fatal wad before his victim had time to say his prayers. 
They also saw him inveigle the destined heir to a window-corner and 
grin with hellish glee when the D. H. signed a memorandum, his 
poverty, if not his will, consenting, and then sneak away, in felt shoes 
large enough to hide his cloven hoof. 

American residents of the Spanish seaport towns are watched as 
the orthodox highlanders of East Tennessee watch their Mormon mis- 
sionaries, and are often tempted to relinquish the struggle against the 
current of prejudice, like Captain T. of Velez Malaga, who had tried 
to hold the fort in reliance on the good will of his neighbors, but de- 
cided to apply for passports when he happened to overhear the dialogue 
of two gamins approaching the corner of his bank on tiptoe: “ Now 
wait till they’re done pulling down those window-blinds,” whispered 
Pancho, “and then run by like a shot, before they have time to rush 


out and rob us.” 
But America retaliated with the discovery of a plot to obliterate the 
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District of Columbia by means of novel explosives, and in May a press- 
reporter at Salem, New Jersey, wired the following Apocalypse of 
Satan’s Invisible World : 


“DANGER IN THE COAL. 
‘DYNAMITE FOUND IN SHIPMENTS INTENDED FOR UNCLE SAM. 


“ While unloading a car of coal at one of the glass-factories in this 
city, the workmen discovered a large can of dynamite. It was at first 
supposed that it had been left in the coal by miners by mistake, but 
there is now a strong suspicion that it was the work of Spanish spies 
at the mines. This is the second can of dynamite that has been dis- 
covered at the factory.” 


If the “strong suspicion” should be confirmed, the conspirators 
ought to be double-leaded,—shot for bottomless stupidity, as well as for 
high treason. Memorable explosions have been effected by the simple 
trick of loading a chunk of coal with dynamite and plugging the aper- 
ture with a mixture of glue and coal-dust. Nothing would have been 
easier than to smuggle a bomb of that sort into one of the coal-bunkers 
of a United States navy-yard, or even into the very bowels of a war- 
ship; but the chances of a glittering can of dynamite escaping detection 
by coal-heavers or stokers would be about one in a million. A poison- 
monger might as well place a box of duly labelled “ Rough on Rats” 
on his enemy’s dinner-table and rely on the possibility of the contents 
being mistaken for salt. Nay, to complete the analogy, the disciple of 
Cesar Borgia would have to leave his arsenic at a wholesale grocery 
and hope that it might—1, find its way to a specified suburb ; 2, get 
transferred to the shelves of a special retail dealer; 3, be sent, label 
and all, to the residence of the intended victim. The depression of 
Spanish finances must have been overrated if they really wasted their 
ten-peso bills on such “spies.” They might just as well hire a man to 
drop a boat-load of poisoned fish in the Caribbean Sea, and revel in the 
hope that a specimen of the cargo might be served at the officers’ mess 
of the Iowa. 

But stranger illusions have been entertained by the very metropoli- 
tans of intelligent nations, as when a gang of Parisian chauvinists dis- 
covered an unknown female in a back yard and dragged her through 
the streets amid the howls of an ever-increasing mob, “ Madame Bis- 
marck caught in a coal-shed!” “The emissaries of the Berlin Mephis- 
topheles invading the sacred heart of our republic!” The lady’s husband 
himself had been seen again and again, fumbling the lock of a poultry- 
house, or crawling on all fours under the counters of a meat-market ; 
and in 1814, when the name of the Iron Duke carried terror to the 
hearts of the Imperialists, a chambermaid of Madame Junot saw some- 
thing like a pair of boots under the bed of her mistress and at once set 
up an alarm-screech, “ Voila le Duc de Wellington !” 

“Prince Frederick Charles came and stole one of my roosters last 
night,” a Lorraine patriot reported to the maire of his burgh in 1871, 
and the prince never heard the last of that impeachment, though his 
countrymen revenged themselves by a ditty on the instigator of the war : 
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Wer kraucht denn da im Busch herum? 

Ich glaub’ das ist Napoleum. 
“Who's crawling down that sewer-trap? I do believe that is old 
Nap,” as we might translate it. 

Last summer the descendants of the ancient. Spartans, the peasants 
of the Eurotas Valley, had not the least doubt that the Turks had 
practised devices of black art to cause a hog epizootic; and the duennas 
of Turkish harems fainted at the shadow of a fluttering curtain: “A 
Greek! A Greek! Going to assault us all !” 

But the suspicion mania took a rather serious form in 1777, when 
the British cabinet conceived the idea that Frederick the Great, the 
Prussian Machiavel, was gratifying his love of mischief by intriguing 
with the North American insurgents. A Commissioner Lee, possibly 
an ancestor of the distinguished Virginian, did happen to sojourn at 
Berlin, and the ministers of George III. took it in their heads that he 
had bribed the kidnapper of Silesia to assist the rebels with an army 
of six-footers and drill-sergeants. The British envoy, Excellency 
Elliot, was unable to get any positive proof of the alleged bargain, 
and at last received orders to solve the problem by main force; in other 
words, to hire a housebreaker to steal Lee’s despatch-box. In the hope 
of avoiding that expedient, Elliot asked for a few weeks’ delay, but by 
return courier was ordered to proceed without another day’s loss of time, 
and then actually hired a Berlin pickpocket (procured at a considerable 
expenditure of bribes), who, on the night of June 25, 1777, broke into 
Lee’s hotel, picked the locks of half a dozen doors and bureaus, and 
came near getting caught in flagrante, but contrived to discover the red 
box and effect his escape through a back alley. 

The discovery of that astonishing transaction came near provoking 
a diplomatic rupture; but the king finally dropped the indictment, 
being somewhat handicapped by the circumstance that he had once 
himself employed similar methods to get his claws into the Saxon- 
Polish archives. His minister, Maltzahn, not only bribed a Saxon 
clerk to tamper with the despatches of the Foreign Office, but accom- 
modated him with two bundles of skeleton keys, manufactured by 
Berlin experts for that special purpose. 

About the middle of August, 1846, the police of the city of 
Mexico pretended to have secured proof that a theft of fifteen hundred 
pesos from the strong-box of a government office had been committed 
by Sefior Samuel Houston, the leader of the Texas insurgents. After 
entering the office through a back window with defective grates, they 
insisted, the distinguished politician had pried open a heavy army 
chest and transferred the amount named to a hunting-pouch before 
the janitor of the building gave the alarm. Finding himself dis- 
covered, Sefior H. ran to an alley where he had a horse waiting, and 
effected his escape in spite of several volleys of pistol-balls. He 
swung himself on one side of his saddle, said the pursuers, and thus 
used his horse as a shield,—a trick which he had learned during his 
six years’ residence among the Cherokee Indians. 

The completeness of the governor’s alibi did not affect the popu- 
larity of that tale. It could not be denied that the statements of the 
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different witnesses differed in details, but the main facts were accepted 
on the strength of their intrinsic probability. Had not Sefior Houston 
practised the arts of robbery in every part of Texas affected by the 
revolt of the traitors? Had he not carried large sums of money from 
every border-town and manifested a fatal talent for discovering the 
secret hoards of Mexican country magnates? As to the alleged risks 
of the escapade, self-reliance probably prevailed against the counsels 
of discretion. It was not the first time that he had left his residence 
under cover of darkness to start out on an adventure-trip of several 
hundred miles. When he relinquished the comforts of civilization 
for the wild license of the far West, he omitted to leave his address. 

The treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo did not refer to that painful 
topic; but if General Santa Anna had been able to dictate the terms 
of peace he would not have failed to hold the United States responsible 
for the alleged prank of one of their chief representatives. 

During the war of the Spanish Succession, Marshal Vendéme was 
the bugbear of the Anti-French Alliance. The eccentric campaigner’s 
best friends could not deny that he was a cynic in the hairiest ancient 
sense of the word, a glutton and scoffer, utterly indifferent to the defects 
of his toilet, and subject to grotesque fits of passion. On warm days he 
would kick his boots off and appear at dinner in his shirt-sleeves and 
a pair of pantaloons resembling bathing-trousers. ‘Confound you! 
I was just dreaming of a square meal,” said he, when his adjutant once 
found him in bed at ten A.M. But his enemies added that he would gal- 
lop twenty miles to rout the guests of a banquet-hall and set his dra- 
goons to stampede them in all directions, while he identified himself 
with the comestibles, and that in warm summer nights he did not 
hesitate to prowl about public parks with a halberd, seeking whom he 
could stun, to recoup his losses at the dice-board. 

After forfeiting the favor of his king, he went to Spain and re- 
trieved his fortunes by a series of splendid victories. Joined by hun- 
dreds of his hardy veterans, he captured city after city, plundering 
like Attila, till his reckless career was terminated by a surfeit of gar- 
banzas. In one of the vanquished towns he found a council of alder- 
men at dinner, and scattered them, to devour their made dishes; but, 
said the bugbear-mongers, the viands were seasoned with Spanish 
spices, and the victor ate himself to death. 

Mere allusions to his besetting vice used to throw the old glutton 
into paroxysms of rage, and Marshal Vandamme once shot a stranger 
for calling him a highway robber, while Jefferson Davis enjoyed an 
incognito that gave him a chance to see himself as others saw him 
through the spectacles of border-land passions. 

“They wouldn’t have acquitted that fellow in your county, would 
they?” he asked a Pennsylvania farmer who harangued the travellers 
of a smoking-car on the iniquity of releasing the protagonist of the 

reat rebellion. 

“No, indeed,” said the granger. “I once caught him filling his 
old bushwhacker bag at my root-house, but he ran so fast I couldn’t 


race him down.” 
Feliz L. Oswald. 
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NEW YORK IN THE SEVENTIES. 


HE decade between 1870 and 1880 found New York at its best. 

The financial disturbance of Black Friday had died away, but it 

had left a necessity of caution in expenditure. The worship of the- 
golden calf was not so intense as it has since become. 

Christine Nilsson was singing at the Academy of Music. She was 
the loveliest Mignon and Marguerite I ever saw, and she was much 
admired in society. I often lunched with her at the house of Mr. 
Parke Godwin, with whose daughters she had been at school. 

When I remember the men and women whom we met at dinners 
and teas, receptions and evening parties, I doubt if we have improved 
since. 

Looking through a record of those days, I find that I wrote, “My 
five favorite picture-galleries are those of Mr. Belmont, Mr. Aspinwall, 
Mr. John Taylor Johnston, Mr. W. T. Blodgett, and Mr. Lucius 
Tuckerman.” 

Mr. Belmont’s gallery, a beautiful room, well lighted from the top, 
was used by Mrs. Belmont for a ball-room with great éclat. Lighted 
not only by gas, but by youth and beauty, it was a room to command 
respect in Europe. Mr. Belmont had bought French and Belgian and 
Spanish pictures, as well as a few American ones. 

Mr. John Taylor Johnston had thrown open a superb gallery or 
galleries. He had some Meissoniers, Bouguereaus, Rosa Bonheurs, 
Isabeys, and the “ Last Day of the Conciergerie.” 

Mr. Aspinwall had bought principally replicas and copies of the 
old masters, and many valuable originals. He had undoubtedly the 
best Gainsborough in America, and an original Murillo. This gallery 
was thrown open every Thursday. 

Mr. Blodgett began with the “ Heart of the Andes,” by Church, a 
Couture of great beauty, a Rosa Bonheur, a Meissonier, and several 
large acquisitions from other schools, some brilliant examples of Diaz, 
some crayon portraits by Lawrence of Tennyson, Browning, and Fanny 
Kemble, and an original drawing by Doré. 

Mr. Lucius Tuckerman made a most interesting collection. He 
had the first Zamacois, some delightful French pictures, and one of the 
most suggestive sea-pieces in New York. 

Mr. M. O. Roberts’s gallery was a thing to see. You ascended bya 
flight of marble steps to be confronted with Leutze’s picture of “ Wash- 
- ington Crossing the Delaware.” It was to the credit of Mr. Roberts 
that he bought American pictures to encourage American art. 

Add to this the Bryan collection in the Historical Society, where is 
a good Greuze, the fine galleries of Schaus and Goupil, the Academy of 
Design, then in its infancy, the smaller but choice collections of Mr. 
Robert Cutting and Mr. Mathews, and we had a good display. But 
Mr. Johnston’s house led them all. 

The treasures of art in the way of bric-a-brac were very rich. Cabi- 
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nets from Venice, pipes and swords from Damascus, spoils from the 
East, garnished these beautiful rooms. The company within them 
comprised all that was most aristocratic, respectable, well born, well 
educated, and fashionable in New York. Judge Daly, Mr. Evarts, 
Mr. Hoppin, Mr. Tuckerman, Dr. Vinton, Bishop Potter, the Presi- 
dent of Columbia College, Mr. Bryant, Mr. Louis Rutherford, Stuy ve- 
sant, Lennox, Astor, Colden, Wilkes, King, Hamilton, Schuyler, Gracie, 
Lord,—those were the names most prominent,—Mr. Ruggles, very 
witty, his accomplished son-in-law George T. Strong, Mr. Hewitt, 
John Bigelow, Dr. Bellows, Dr. Washburn, women who were queens of 
society for beauty, like Mrs. Robert Cutting and Mrs. Lloyd Aspinwall, 
intellectual queens like Mrs. Schuyler and Mrs. Cullum, beauties and 
belles like Mrs. A. Gracie King and her daughters, good and agreeable 
women like Mrs. 8. L. M. Barlow, for years a model hostess, and her 
sisters, all the Fields, always hospitable, the “ beautiful Beldens,” after- 
wards ornaments to society as Mrs. Field and Mrs. Tallmadge, their 
neighbors the Gerards, still leaders in the second generation, the 
Tallmadges, the Van Rensselaers, the Livingstons, the Bronsons, the 
Roosevelts, the ever hospitable and philanthropic Coopers, Clarkson 
Potter, most generous of men, the brilliant trio of diners-out, Dr. 
Barker, Clarence Seward, and Judge Brady, and, above all, as host 
and hostess, Mr. and Mrs. Belmont. Those were glorious days; not 
too much ostentation, not so “oppressive a golden calf,” not so much 
snobbery ; then a man had to bring to a party something better than 
a pair of heels, although those were always useful at the Patriarchs’ 
halls. 

At the delightful house of Mr. and Mrs. Richard Hunt, one of the 
early strongholds of taste and culture, one met often the scholarly Henry 
T. Tuckerman, the essayist. He was the only man of leisure in those 
days who devoted himself to books and society. He was fond of gossip 
in a gentle way, and never made mischief, so he was really a great treas- 
ure. His friend and classmate Henry W. Bellows, the distinguished 
Unitarian minister, and another delightful person, the Rev. Octavius 
B. Frothingham, were the adjuncts and ornaments of the dinners of 
those days. 

Mr. Belmont was the first man to introduce the foreign way of doing 
things. His dinners recalled London, Paris, and Vienna, and set the 
fashion in New York for the elegancies of those cities. Now dinner- 
giving in New York has gone far beyond anything but royal banquets, 
and there is a greater display of flowers in America than in Europe. 
Mrs. Belmont, a beautiful woman with the gift of exclusiveness, was 
the very person to supplement this taste of her husband. 

Society was so defined in those days that every one knew where 
every one stood. There was an aristocracy. It was a smaller and less 
glittering society than it is now, but it was far more elegant, well bred, 
exclusive, and distinguished. It was a society to which it was an honor 
to be admitted. Parlor readings began to creep in, and Mr. D’Oré- 
mieulx, a cultivated French officer, gave French readings, which brought 
together the best women of that day at the house of his mother-in-law, 
Mrs. Wolcott Gibbs, a pillar of the old society. 
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Information began to lurk under cover of a ladies’ lunch. I re- 
member being bidden to come with my embroidery in my pocket to such 
an entertainment. Knowledge and a literary taste were obliged, how- 
ever, to come in masked, or treated with truffles. ‘There was no such 
prepossession for lectures then in New York as that which had formed 
the cooler and more economical mind of New England. 

Nicely dressed women with their crochet, or working a stiff cat-tail 
on an art napkin, or defining the one-legged stork, would gather around 
Dr. Labberton, scholar, historian, and lecturer. He was a Hollander, 
and had a fine charcoal-sketchy style of putting his historical facts be- 
fore one. He kept up these lectures many years, brushing up historical 
facts. It was an agreeable, innocent, and useful way of gaining infor- 
mation, although as an act of study or literary discipline it was not 
heroic, so far as we were concerned. I remember how well he described 
the D’Este family, Olympia Mancini, and her son Prince Eugene, how 
he connected the chain of these historical relationships, and the highly 
dramatic manner in which he dashed off for us the Czar Peter’s fero- 
cious march across the frozen landscape of the North. This dreadful 
savage was never more boldly sketched. He made the “ dog-faced 
Sophia” and her love for Prince Galitzin seem like a bit of modern 
gossip, whilst the character of Mentchikof stood boldly out. 

Peter’s drunkenness, force, and brutality, his slavery to the Church 
in his early days, his dreadful iconoclasm and heresy later,—all the 
singular contrasts of the character of that founder of the Russian power 
blazed forth in that quiet parlor (as we stitched away at our cat-tails), 
as a camp-fire lights up the glades of a forest. Dr. Labberton held us 
all in the spell of his eloquence until he attacked Motley, distrusting 
his accuracy as a historian. We rose then in great wrath. Had I been 
the “dog-faced Sophia,” I fear I should have answered back. He said 
that Motley was a great scholar, a charming person, a beautiful man. 
So far we agreed with Labberton ; but when he said that the archives 
of the Hague disproved Motley’s historical facts and that he was not to 
be trusted as an authority, then we began to revolt. Dr. Labberton did 
not believe in republics, and he and Motley looked at different sides of 
the shield. So I, for one, seceded. 

But since then we have had a great influx of readings. Professor 
Locke Richardson began his famous and most interesting recitals of 
Shakespeare at this same hospitable house of Mrs. Meagher. 

Mrs. Anne C. Lynch Botta must be accredited with the first literary 
salon,—indeed, I believe, the only one which has ever existed in New 
York. Through her parlors passed Charles Kingsley and his daughter, 
there one chatted with Cesnola, fresh from Cyprus, with Salvini and 
Ristori, all the authors, English and American, the artists, poets, and 
painters, the thinkers, men of science, and the literary ladies, gathered 
under the spell of this singularly modest and good woman, whose long 
and useful life deserves to be written. 

1874 brought us Lord Houghton, the most distinguished literary 
visitor of the decade ; if we take into account his great combination 
of fashion, political emirience, and hospitality to Americans, quite the 
most worthy man for Americans to entertain. We had had a vision 
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of Lord Rosebery, fat, handsome, and witty, introduced by the great 
wit, bon-vivant, and bohemian, Sam Ward, but he was not interesting 
to the young ladies, as he desired a parti, whom he found afterwards 
in Miss Rothschild. But Richard Monckton Milnes had been dear to 
the philanthropists, the thinkers, and the lovers of poetry for many 
years. He was the “friend of Humanity.”” He became, on entering 
Parliament, a reformer; he sympathized with all just and liberal meas- 
ures ; he often hazarded his seat by his unflinching integrity. He did 
great and praiseworthy service in the reform of penal institutions ; he 
brought in the first bill for the establishment of juvenile reforma- 
tories ; and, besides all this good work, he was the especial singer of 
the people, the Béranger of England. 

It was said that at one time he admired Florence Nightingale, who 
was supposed to be referred to in his lines,— 


He who for love has undergone 
The worst that can befall 

Is happier thousandfold than one 
Who never loved at all. 

A grace within his soul hath reigned 
Which nothing else can bring. 

Thank God for all that I have gained 
By that high suffering! 


He remained her friend for life, but he married most happily, while 
she never married. 

He said that the Sultan once asked him how many wives he had. 
“T never had but one, Majesty,” he replied, “ but she was so nice, I 
wished she was half a dozen.” 

Lord Houghton went when very young to Italy. The family 
travelled thither to economize, but lived so long there that he and his 
sister Lady Galway spoke Italian as well as English, and they continued 
to be great travellers all their days. More cosmopolitan people never 
lived ; they would stop in Rome, Athens, Venice, Berlin, Paris, Prague, 
or St. Petersburg, and immediately become absorbed in the society and 
go out to dinner every night of their lives. 

What such a man was in London one can imagine, with his large 
human interests and sympathies, never forgetting anybody, as hospi- 
table as he could be. Lord Houghton’s breakfasts became the most 
desirable of exchanges for the wanderers of all nations. With his good 
heart and his sense of right, he maintained the cause of the North in the 
House of Lords when all the rest of England would have gladly seen 
us ruined, and he was through his whole life the most admirable and 
useful friend to Americans. No wonder that on his unpretending visit 
to America Lord Houghton was received everywhere with the warmest 
cordiality. He was one of the few Englishmen who had sufficient 
breadth to know and appreciate our civilization. No insular narrow- 
ness cramped his brain, no spirit of detraction limited his powers of 
comprehension. He had no selfish purpose to serve, so that he was 
not disappointed in what he saw here, and that peculiar deference and 
delicacy of mind, which is so marked in his verse, saved us in his case 
from “a certain condescension in foreigners” which sometimes makes 
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us regret that we have thrown our pearls and our good dinners before 
swine. He enjoyed, appreciated, and respected America. He was 
always full of kindness for any of us who had shown him the slightest 
attention. 

I had the pleasure of spending a winter in Rome near him and 
his sister, and of seeing them in England before and after his visit to 
America, and I have many letters of his, full of English gossip. 

He was a small and active man, of unpretending manners and ex- 
terior, but with a head which went beautifully into marble. I had the 
pleasure of sitting by while Mr. Story made his famous study of this 
remarkable head. 

Lord Houghton was a great traveller. He could never stay still in 
any place, not even his beloved London. I told him that he should 
have engraven on his shield his own lines,— 


A man’s best things are nearest him, 
Lie close about his feet. 

It is the distant and the dim 
That we are sick to greet ; 

For flowers that grow our hands beneath 
We struggle and aspire. 

Our hearts must die, except they breathe 
The air of fresh desire. 


And yet this rich and varied nature sang the simple song which has 
been translated into thirty languages : 


I wandered by the brookside, 
I wandered by the mill; 

I could not hear the brook flow; 
The noisy wheel was still. 

I listened for a footfall, 
The sound of any bird; 

But the beating of my own heart 
Was all the sound I heard. 


He studied simplicity ; he knew its worth and beauty: it left him 
fresh and witty and sweet in the midst of artificial life. His “ Mono- 
graphs, Personal and Social,” giving sketches of Harriet, Lady Ash- 
burton, Walter Savage Landor, Sydney Smith, and Suleiman Pasha, is 
one of the most delightful books of its kind ever published. I think 
the account of Lady Ashburton unrivalled in its way. She was that 
witty woman whose attentions to old Carlyle made poor Mrs. Carlyle 
so jealous. Froude had the cruelty to publish a letter in which Mrs. 
Carlyle speaks of a moire antique which Lady Harriet had sent her 
as being “ poor and sleazy.” 

Lord Houghton had no cruelty in his disposition: had he edited 
those letters he would have left out all that belittled the characters of 
those two interesting people. 

Julius Hare had been his tutor, and I remember his account of all 
the Hares as a most interesting part of his conversation. He liked 
and respected them much. Long afterwards I stood with him beside 
the grave of Keats in Rome, and he said, “Take out your tablets and 
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write that on the 8th of March you stood here with Houghton, and 
that he said he was sorry he had not died in Egypt, for then he would 
have been buried here, by the poet he so much loved.” 

Lord Houghton had had a paralytic attack in Egypt the year pre- 
vious, but it did not affect his mind at all. It made going up-stairs 
rather difficult, and he said, panting, on that most dreadful belonging 
of Roman civilization, an endless flight of stone steps, “I should never 
come to Rome, for I am neither a cat nor a Catholic.” 

But this was in 1885, and I must go back to 1875. 

General Grant had taken away Mr. and Mrs. Fish from us in New 
York, but we loved him so much, and were so glad to have him Presi- 
dent, that we forgave him for this seizure of our best, especially as we 
used to go on to Washington and see them there. Especially do I 
remember meeting at their house the “high joints,” as we called them, 
—Far]l de Grey, Lord Ripon, Sir Stafford Northcote, Professor Barnard, 
Sir John and Lady Macdonald. Never were eight years better spent in 
the service of their country than those which Mr. and Mrs. Fish spent 
in Washington. 

When the “high joints” came back to New York they were re- 
ceived by Mr. Cyrus W. Field at an immense party, and later that 


gentleman entertained Dean Stanley. 

It was about this time that we lost Madame Parepa Rosa,—a terri- 
ble loss. I cherish the pleasantest recollections of this immense woman, 
only second in size to Alboni, and with a voice almost as phenomenal. 


She was a gay, witty, laughing creature, speaking several languages 
fluently, and breaking out, almost on the stage, with inextinguishable 
laughter. Indeed, her merriment was contagious. She was supersti- 
tious, a believer in the ill luck of intercepting a funeral, the good luck 
of touching a hunchback, and all the mystery which attends the black 
cat. Superstition added to her charm. Carl Rosa used to joke her 
about her superstitions, and once an admirer of hers, rather taking her 
part, said, “ How did you happen to marry such a little fellow as 
this ?” ; 

“Simply because he asked me,” said she, with her ringing laugh. 

She was very charitable and sympathetic, and her good nature was 
imperturbable. She was happy with her little man, and she was cer- 
ef one of the greatest artists and singers we ever heard in New 

ork. 

In this full decade we had Gerster and Campanini in “ Lucia” and 
“Lohengrin.” The great religious part of Lohengrin never found a 
finer interpreter than Campanini. Gerster was better in the lighter 
parts, and especially good in Lucia, while Minnie Hawk was making 
her first great success at Carmen: I have never seen another Carmen 
since at all equal to hers. 

The masterly impersonation of Whiffen in Sir Joseph Porter, 
K.C.B., was making us acquainted with the best of all English opéra 
bouffe, the immortal “ Pinafore.” When Sir Arthur Sullivan came 
here later, he said he believed that “ Pinafore” must have been written 
over here, there was such an enthusiasm for it. 

At Wallack’s in 1874-5 “The Shaughraun” was drawing immense 
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houses, and a clever English actor, William Rignold, was playing 
“Henry V.” with a fine mise en scéne. We have never had theatri- 
cals since which attracted society as did these two plays. 

The Beecher scandal was filling the papers, and every one was 
taking sides for or against the great preacher. The pulpits were filled 
with a very remarkable set of men. Dr. Washburn, of Calvary, a 
broad churchman of high degree, one of the most gifted, eloquent, 
scholarly, and sincere of men, was drawing thoughtful men and women 
to him. He was a soldier of the church militant, his hatred of hum- 
bug making his satire trenchant; he used to thrust his brave lance 
through our favorite sins. A man of high, rigorous, somewhat austere 
virtue, and a pattern of a Puritan, Dr. Washburn’s sermons seemed 
scathing, but they were magnificent productions. Before him sat 
Judge Blatchford, Dr. Barker, Governor Hoffman, Louis Delafield, 
David Dudley Field, Lieutenant-Governor Dorsheimer, Mr. Stough- 
ton, and many another. He was an unusual person, with a charming 
manner in private, a genial diner-out, not at all dreadful or severe, 
with manners which put his neighbor at her ease. He died in the flower 
of his age, leaving a great, a universal regret. He was an incalculable 
loss to the Church. 

Dr. Potter, of Grace Church, now Bishop (long may he live), was 
the handsome, polished, agreeable rector, ‘the apostle to the genteels,” 
as some one called him. To his honor be it spoken, personal flattery 
never moved this man from the humble walk of a hard-working 
pastor. I know no better instance of the armor of an honest thought 
protecting a man from the dangerous and insidious temptations of 
being the popular and admired favorite, in Grace Church (then called 
the rival of the opera), whose atmosphere was fashion and luxury, than 
the career of Dr. Potter furnishes. He might have relapsed into a 
Morphine Velvet or a Cream Cheese, but he never did. Dr. Wash- 
burn loved him much. 

Then there was the scholarly John Cotton Smith, whose published 
essays contain nuggets of wisdom. His sermons were noble, and an 
hour’s conversation with him was a liberal education. He was blamed 
for his sympathy with Presbyterians and other “outsiders,” but by 
those who think that many roads may lead to heaven he was admired. 
Sydney Smith declared that he “was so weak that he could not even 
stick a knife into a dissenter.” Perhaps Dr. Smith had that order of 
— The religious world has since grown up to John Cotton 

mith. 

Dr. Morgan Dix, rector of Trinity, was then making his fame. 
He has kept on making it ever since. ‘This is a great man, a medizval 
man, a man of no weaknesses, a Red Cross Knight, a Godfrey de 
Bouillon, gifted with a singular eloquence, a straightforward sim- 
plicity, a strong, direct, if narrow walk. He is grand as a dissector, 
in laying one’s sins before one. Then he begins to cure, and there is 
hope and a pean of congratulation. He is an accomplished man of 
society, and full. of private jollity, as was his delightful and accom- 
plished father, General Dix. His sacerdotal dignity, which seems a 
little monkish in the pulpit, is never troublesome at a dinner. 
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But we are in 1875, and must give the religious complexion of the 
time. 

Dr. Morgan, of St. Thomas, was so gentle, so kind, so lovable, so 
charming in private life, so. human and tender, I could not describe 
him with critical acumen. To him was given the great gift of sympa- 
thy, of healing. He could lay his soft hand on a broken heart without 
hurting it. He crowded St. Thomas’s, that beautiful church, whose 
altar John Lafarge had made artistically perfect. Dr. Morgan had a 
very eloquent assistant, Mr. Courtney, whom some one called the culti- 
vated Spurgeon: he preached afternoons to enraptured listeners. 

Dr. Houghton, who preached the eloquence of the heart and the 
creed of charity in the now famous “ Little Church round the Corner,” 
the prettiest of retiring churches in a garden, had always a grand 
catholicity, which brought to him every order of man. 

In Trinity Chapel Dr. Swope was preaching his neat, elegant, 
scholarly sermons. The boy choir, and the music, were always excel- 
lent. This chapel, from its convenient position and its popularity, was 
always full. There we used to go in Lent to hear Dr. Dix on the seven 
capital sins. A great deal of well-organized charity has always gone 
out of Trinity Chapel. 

But a centennial celebration was coming,—1876. A centennial is 
merely a numerical accident, but to us this sounded a tocsin in the 
air: it meant more to us than a numerical accident: with it came the 
necessity of getting up a knowledge of the history of our country, and 


preparations to help Philadelphia keep the Centennial. 
M. E. W. Sherwood. 
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“TTYHERE will be an attack,” said the sheriff. 
“Get out!” the colonel answered, unbelievingly. 

“T tell you there will.” 

The orderly pricked up his ears, and moved his feet softly, until 
he was a pace nearer to the two who were conversing. Seeing this, 
the colonel made an impatient motion with his hand, and the discom- 
fited orderly fell back to his first position, where he strained his ears to 
hear what the sheriff was saying. — 

“Tt’s just as I tell you, colonel: them Huns from over at Byes- 
ville are coming across to clean you out. They’ll get here about one 
o'clock, and catch you napping.” 

“Not much. We'll be ready for ’em any time they like to come. 
Going? Good-night, then.” 

The sheriff climbed into his buggy with the air of one who has 
performed a thankless duty. The officer with whom he had been 
talking stood by the roadside for a moment, watching the disappear- 
ing vehicle, and then, hitching up the dangling sabre which clanked at 
his heels, strode away toward his tent, the subdued orderly following 
meekly in his rear. 
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There was trouble in the valley, trouble through the rugged hills. 
At every cross-roads knots of men gathered together and talked 
eagerly; every little mining town was full of idle men, who went 
about with discontented faces, or stood on street-corners, discussing the 
condition of affairs. 

Up and down the valley buildings had gone up in smoke and 
flame; heaps of ashes and smouldering embers marked where coal- 
trains had burned on the railway sidings and switches. Along the 
railway tracks, on the bridges, beside the mine-buildings, walked blue- 
clad men, whose long brown rifles peered ominously at each intruder : 
on their slouched gray hats the gleaming cross-arms marked the 
National Guard of a great State. 

All day the dusty troops had been coming and going along the 
narrow valley ; at early morning a long blue line had stretched from 
hill to hill and swept the way clear before it ; the burnished brass of 
Gatlings gleamed in the hot June sun, and the grimmer rifles rambled 
heavily over the roads; across the fields shone the white facings of 
the infantry, moving, moving forward, steadily and swiftly. Behind 
them slowly rolled the long trains which had brought them to the 
valley, waiting to take to other points, where their presence was sorely 
needed, all who could be spared from the present scene. Order came 
from disorder; peace and quiet followed destruction; the soft blue 
smoke still curled upward on the hazy air; but no fresh flames, no 
new columns of dense gray, marked where other property was being 
consumed. The bridges and trestles stood intact; and up and down, 
up and down, paced the watchful-eyed sentinels. 

At midday the troop-trains had borne away the Gatlings and two 
regiments, whirling them on far down the line, where disorder yet 
ruled, and where the civil arm was powerless. In the valley two 
battalions and a battery remained. Watchers on the hill-tops saw, 
with curious eyes, two companies swing out to the east, and westward 
go two more. By the cross-road and the railway sidings the battery 
took its position, its black-muzzled guns commanding the approaches 
in every direction. Out in a wide field, waist-deep in broad grasses, 
the infantry detachment pitched its tents; around the limits of the 
camp stretched a line of sentries ; behind the company quarters, as the 
dusk came slowly on, fires shone red, and the cheerful clinkings of tin 
announced the mess-hour. 

Over in H Company’s quarters the men sat or stood about in little 
groups ; the steam of coffee rose from many tin cups, and iron spoons 
or improvised forks clattered busily against tin plates. At one end of 
the company street a little knot of officers had an empty box for a 
table, and dined in luxury. To them came an orderly ; and the men, 
looking up, saw one of the lieutenants get up, buckle on his side-arms, 
and march off among the tents, followed by the orderly. 

“ What is it, d’you s’pose?” asked Corporal Bob, turning to the 
first sergeant. 

“ Dunno, my son, not bein’ officially acquainted with the colonel’s 
business. G’wup and ask him; mebbe he’ll want some advice.” 

“Oh, yes; likely to. He’s full of such tricks.” 
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“ Bet I know what it is.” 

The first sergeant seized a hand which was reaching over his 
shoulder to grasp his last piece of bread. 

“No, you don’t, Tommy. If you want bread, go down to the 
cook-tent and get some. What do you know about this business, 
anyway ?” 

“1 know more’n you do, you old villain. I heard the sheriff——” 

“‘ What sheriff?” 

“The sheriff of this county. I heard him tell the colonel that 
we're goin’ to be cleaned out to-night. That’s why the lieutenant’s 
sent for; he’s officer of the guard, you know.” 

“ Who’s goin’ to clean us out?” asked the corporal. 

“Tramps from over the hills, somewhere.—Sergeant, ain’t you 
goin’ to give me that bread ?” 

“No, you sassy little wind-jammer.” 

“ All right: T’ll go get some for myself. Catch me givin’ you 
ficial information another time. ’Fore I’d be so stingy about a derned 
old piece of bread!” And the bugler trotted away, banging his cup 
and plate together as he went. 

“Nice lookout for to-night,” said the first sergeant. 

“Why? Think there’ll be trouble ?” 

‘Sure to be: some o’ these fool officers’ll make it. Bet you there 
ain’t any attack, but we’ll get jerked out anyway: see if we don’t.” 

“Glad I’m not on picket. Guard’s bad enough, but picket’s 
worse.” 

“ Who's out ?” 

“M Comp’ny fellers, mostly. Lord, they’re savage! I’d hate to 
try ’n’ run their line: they’re achin’ for a chance to blaze away at 
somebody.” 

“Why ?” 

“ Don’t you know? Don’t you remember how they were served ’t 
Shallow Creek, time that fool of’cer run ’em into a crowd o’ two thou- 
sand? Jumped ’em off the train right there, and no other troops in 
fifty miles. Mob got their cook-things and threw ’em in the creek, 
and the boys want to even up.” 

“T remember. Capt’n and First ’re up for court ; and the Second’s 
in c’mand.” 

“ A’s sore, too. Had trouble gettin’ away yesterday: wasn’t till 
old Powell swore he’d shoot the first man who tried to pull a pin or 
throw a switch that their train c’d pull out.” 

“ Powell’s just the sort of man to do it, too,” the sergeant said. 
“ Well, I’m goin’ to turn in right away : just tell Twombley to look 
after the check, will you? I’m dog-tired.’ 

The first sergeant disappeared within his tent. The men, finishing 
supper, lounged along the street, smoking and chatting : many of them 
followed the sergeant’s example, tired out with the hard duty of the 
day. The fire at the cook-tent went down ; white ashes hid the glow- 
ing embers, and the forms of men moving here and there grew more 
and more indistinct. 

An officer came sharply round the corner of the company street. 
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“ Where’s the first sergeant?” he asked. 

“Turned in, sir,” replied the corporal, saluting. 

“Turn him out, then, corporal.” 

The first sergeant’s head protruded itself between the tent-flaps. 

“Who ’n hell wants me?” he demanded, sleepily. 

“ Lieutenant.” 

“Oh! Allright.” And the rest of the sergeant hastily followed 
his head, as, buttoning his blouse and settling his hat, he stood at 
attention and saluted apologetically. 

“Sergeant, see that the men are ready to fall in at a moment’s 
notice to-night. Tell ’em to keep on their shoes and leggins, and to 
sleep in their blouses. If you hear any firing, fall them in at once, 
without further orders.” 

“Very good, sir. Yes, sir.” 

“All right, sergeant. That’s all. See that each duty sergeant 
understands it.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

The officer turned, and moved away into the night. The first 
sergeant, having followed instructions, went back to his interrupted 
sleep. One by one the men went to their tents, weary and worn out ; 
at guard head-quarters a bugler sounded tattoo; “taps” floated out on 
the air and died away, and the night rose softly from the boundaries 
of the hills. 

Beyond the tents the sentries paced slowly up and down, muffled 
in their overcoats, for the night air was damp and chill. The long 
grass grew wet and heavy with the dew; ragged clouds fled across the 
face of a gibbous moon, and melting shadows dusked the hills beneath. 
The shrilling of crickets came, a thin insistent ringing, from the fields : 
in the thicket a half-awakened bird piped a drowsily startled note, and 
the eerily pervasive hooting of an owl sounded from where a pallid 
sycamore stretched ghostly arms across the forest’s dark. Thin mias- 
mic vapors crept up from the marsh-land, hiding in white gloom the 
farther hills. A murmurous stir went round the camp; through the 
mists the guard-relief loomed vague and formless: there was a sub- 
dued rattle of rifles and snaps of gun-slings as it passed from post to 
post. The old sentries fell in, with a thankful sigh, and the new ones, 
shaking themselves together, took up their measured marching to and 
fro, pausing now and then to peer into the clinging gloom. 

The night wore slowly on; midnight came and went; the faded 
moon dropped down behind the purple sky-line of the western ridge : 
the owl had ceased its hooting, and the soft silence pressed close and 
closer about the sleeping camp. 

— Crack ! 

A flash burned from the hill-side ; the rattling clang of a rifle-shot 
leaped out, to run in startling echoes down the long ridges. 

Sentries wheeled sharply at the sound, and rifles snapped down to 
the ready, as young eyes gazed into the shadows with apprehensive 

rness. 

Another flash! A second shot rang out upon the waiting hush. 

Then the still camp roused swiftly into life. Out on the air the 
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bugles shrilled their quick alarm. ‘To arms! To arms! The high 
notes hurried, crowded, rose and fell in desperate haste: shrill and 
shriller, louder and faster rang the call, piercing the air with one long 
note at last, while the silent tented streets burst into sudden motion of 
feverish activity. 

“Fallin! Fallin! Fall in!’ 

The first sergeant’s voice came sharp and stern; and the startled, 
half-awakened men of H Company skurried to their places in the long 
double rank, buckling their belts about them as they came. From 
their tent the officers hurried out, hitching their revolvers to the front, 
and hastening to their places. 

“Come on there, H !” 

An officer came up, running heavily through the beaten-down 
tangles of the grass. 

“Fours right!’ the captain’s voice rang out: “column left— 
march !” , 

The waiting ranks wheeled sharply at the word ; the guides leaped 
to place, and the column swung out into the long cross-street of the 
camp. 

“ Double time!” The clinched left hands came up. “ March!” 
The fours sprang forward, the rifles swaying rhythmically as the men 
swung along. 

The corporal tried to see where they were going, but the clinging 
mist obscured all except a faint white glimmer of the tents. The 
ground grew more uneven ; number three man plunged heavily against 
him ; he saw a sentinel dimly in the gray light, and knew they were 
beyond the camp. The tall grass was untrodden here; its wet blades 
swished against his legs as he ran, and he felt cold splatters of water 
upon his hands and face. His rifle joggled as he stumbled blindly 
forward ; he steadied it on his shoulder with a tenser grasp. Number 
three pressed against him; the heavy breathing of the running men 
came plainly to his ears. He could feel the quick throbbing of his 
pulses as he ran. 

Another rifle-shot flashed from the darkness above and ahead, and 
the men increased their pace. 

“Steady, men! Steady! Left—left—left!” The first Jieuten- 
ant’s voice gave the cadence, and the pace slackened. The corporal 
heard a shrill whistle, and saw the captain’s arms outspread. The rear 
fours swung out obliquely to the left, increasing their time. Plunging, 
stumbling, but always going ahead, the column swung left front into 
line of squads, and the squads into line of skirmishers. 

The grass came to an end, and the corporal felt a ploughed field 
beneath him: he dropped his rifle to the trail and struggled on. 
Where were they going? How far must he run? It seemed to him 
that they had been running for hours. What was on the hill? Was 
this the attack which the first sergeant had laughed at? He glanced 
around at the thought : there was the sergeant in his place, in the rear. 
The corporal wondered if he thought it a joke now. How hard it 
was torun! The moist earth clung to his feet until it fell off by its 
own weight. Far off to the left he heard another shot, but never 
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turned his eyes from their straining gaze to the front. His hand 
closed tighter on his rifle as the hill loomed sudden and black before 
him. Some one swore audibly; the long line struggled to a halt. 
What was it? A barbed-wire fence! The weight of many rifles, 
pushing, sent it down, and the line went blindly on. 

A terrific splutter and splash came from the right: before he could 
wonder what was the matter, the corporal pitched down a steep bank, 
and found himself to the knees in the mud and water of a wide ditch. 
Somebody on the left fell down: there came a smothered, breathless 
laugh, and vehement, sputtered objurgation. 

No time to halt: up the other side and on again! The line was 
not running now. Bushes and straggling saplings marked the out- 
skirts of the wood, and the ground rose sharply. The men edged 
closer together: they wanted nearness and the elbow-touch in the 
night. There was a rustling sound on the hill above them. Here and 
there a rifle clicked. Slower, now, slower, pushing their way through 
tangled bushes. Now the way grew clearer, for the valley mists had 
been left behind, and the trees ended in a fringe upon a ragged hill- 
side field. Beyond were more woods, blacker than ever from the gray 
light of the opening. As they neared the clearing the men advanced 
more warily, wondering why there came no order to load. An officer 
pushed his way to the front. 

“That picket ought to be here somewhere,” he said, and whistled 
sharply. An answering whistle came from the right, and three 
shadowy figures advanced under the trees. They were the men of the 
picket. In the half-light their faces showed gray and strained : as 


they walked they glanced, as though involuntarily, at the open field. 
Their open cartridge-boxes were pulled to the side, and their rifles were 
held at the ready. 

“ What’s this firing?” asked the officer. 


“Men tryin’ to run the line, sir. Wouldn’t halt, sir: came right 
”? 


on. 

“ How many ?” 

“Several, sir: can’t say how many. Some had guns.” 

“Did you challenge?” 

“Yes, sir, three times; but they didn’t stop. Then we fired, and 
they went back. I think there were more just ready to come on,—a 
good many more.” 

“ Are they there yet, do you think ?” 

“Guess they are, sir.” 

The officer turned to the line. 

“ Forward, men.” 

The line moved ahead, and the men broke into the double, out in 
the open. How soon would a volley come? the corporal wondered. 
Could they cross the field? Who would be the first man down? At 
the thought he gripped his rifle tighter, and ran more swiftly: so did 
the others. He wondered if the same thought had come to them,—to 
get across the open as quickly as they could. 

A point of orange fire leaped from the darkness of the trees, and the 
dull bang of a revolver thudded through the air. Other yellow flames 
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gleamed from among the purple-black tree-boles, and the wind swept 
the bitter reek of powder-fumes into the nostrils of the advancing men. 
The line hesitated, wavered, swung forward on the right, and wavered 


again. 

“‘G’won !” the captain yelled. “ What ’re you stoppin’ for? Get a 
move! Push ’em out!” 

The line went on with renewed swiftness. The men fumbled with 
their unloaded rifles, and muttered unfavorable comments on the orders 
which forbade their firing. From the officers in the rear there rose a 
continuous monotone of, “ Steady—steady—steady! Up in the centre, 
there! Steady—steady—steady !”’ Here were the trees again. The 
line broke. The men eyed each tree and bush as they advanced ; from 
here and there came the flash of a shot and the whistling of a ball, 
each shot a little farther back and more uncertain. From the dark 
there now came jeers and cursings; voices objurgated the soldiers 
in unknown tongues; vile epithets were hurled at them in broken 
English, which yet was plainly to be understood. Crashings in the 
underbrush ahead ; the noise of heavy feet stumbling over unheeded 
obstacles. The hill rose steep and steeper as the top was neared. The 
men, breathing heavily, were advancing in little groups and squads 
close together ; they stumbled as they went, by reason of the intensity 
of their gaze into the gray obscurity ahead, which left no glance for 
the going. 

The “crack-crack” of repeated shots came from the gloom along 
the front of the line. In the centre some one fell forward stum- 
blingly and went down, swearing viciously at the chance which made 
him the target for a bullet. The line wavered as the men saw the 
fall. 

“Go on! Go on!” the lieutenant cried, but broke off abruptly. 
“Oh, damn! [’ve got it in the arm,” he said. 

é“ Load ? > 

Cartridge-boxes opened, breech-blocks snapped noisily, and the line 
went forward with renewed spirit. From the front a sudden volley 
rattled, straggling and irregular. Number three whirled against the 
corporal, raised his hand to his head, and went on, staggering and 
irresolute. 

A shrill whistle, and the panting men halted sharply. 

’ © Fire !” 

A crashing volley shattered the momentary silence. Groans and 
curses came from among the trees ahead, and the noise of running 
feet. The sounds grew fainter; the line moved on again, to where 
the hill-crest cut a gray-black line against the sky. Nearer the top, 
—nearer! A nervous rush, a desperate scramble, and the crest was 
reached. 

From far down the other side came the sound of muffled crashing 
in the tangled undergrowth. In a little patch of open three figures 
lay, outstretched, motionless. Out of the bushes at one side of the 
open an object staggered and stopped, swaying to and fro. It shook 


a shattered fist at them, and cursed. Then it fell forward lumpishly. 
Henry Holcomb Bennett. 
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“ (\H, ’tis the merry time wherein honest neighbors make good cheer, 
and God is glorified in his blessings on the earth.” 

So sang a joyous English voice, more than two centuries ago, but 
the harvest festival was even then regarded as an ancient custom. It 
is undoubtedly of the most remote antiquity. That men of all nations 
should have expressed, on such occasions, their joy and gratitude by 
fitting outward ceremonies is but natural, and bears witness to the fact 
that, however men and manners may change, the human heart has in 
all ages the same joys and sorrows. It has been truly said that “ sow- 
ing is hope; reaping the fruition of the expected good.” When fears 
of wet weather and blights no longer harass the husbandman, and the 
golden sheaves have been borne home through sunshine scarcely more 
golden, festivity seems to have a just excuse for being. 

The best authorities regard this custom as of Jewish origin, and the 
heathen followed the example of the chosen race in offering up, at the 
end of the harvest, the first-fruits to their gods. The Jews rejoiced 
and feasted at the conclusion of reaping-tide, not only from a sense of 
gladness at labor finished, but because they were under religious obli- 
gation so todo. The agricultural significance of the three great festi- 
vals of the Jewish year is clearly set forth in the twenty-third chapter 
of Exodus and the twenty-third chapter of Leviticus. 

Eugene Aram, in his essay on “The Mell-Supper,” refers to Cal- 
limachus’s Hymn to Apollo to show that the heathen, through igno- 
rance, misapplied their knowledge of this festivity. They directed it 
to the secondary instead of the primary fountain of the benefit, namely, 
Apollo, or the Sun, and offerings were sent by every nation to his temple 
at Delos. Homer declares that a cake thrown upon the head of the 
victim was a part of the Greek sacrifice to Apollo, who was also formerly 
worshipped in Britain; but when, with the progress of Christianity, 
Apollo lost his divinity, what had been anciently offered to the god was 
prudently consumed by the reapers themselves. 

The offering and the festivity appear to have been always intimately 
connected in the countries affording records. The heads of heathen fam- 
ilies, when the toil of harvest was at an end, were wont to feast with 
the servants who had labored for them. In conformity with this prac- 
tice, it is common among Christian nations, when the fruits of the earth 
are gathered in, to provide plentiful supper for the harvesters and 
servants of the family. On this occasion, all, in the modern revolu- 
tionary idea of the word, are perfectly equal. There is no distinction 
of persons, but master and servant sit at the same table, converse freely, 
and spend the remainder of the night in dancing and singing. The 
respect shown to subordinates at this season seems to spring from a 
grateful sense of their good services, the success of the ingathering 
depending on their labor and despatch. 

It is said that in Southern Italy agriculture has made little progress 
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since the days of the Georgics. Yet, though nothing can be ruder than 
the farming implements used by the Romans and Tuscans, the harvest 
season is a continuous festival. The mountain toilers who reap the 
Campagna gather, in June, at an appointed place in Rome, and at the 
‘dawn of the first day of the harvest leave the city in companies, their 
carts drawn by white oxen, and richly decorated with bright-hued rib- 
bons and garlands. Passing through the city, they disperse in different 
directions to the heavy toil which begins at three o’clock in the morning 
and continues until almost seven in the evening, Sundays and feast- 
days being often included. Altars decked with flowers and boughs are 
erected in each field, and open-air mass is celebrated, with the harvesters 
kneeling in the grass. The evenings are devoted to dancing and sing- 
ing. The reapers, however, are provided with good food and wine, of 
which their directors and stewards partake. According to scriptural 
injunction, the gleanings of the fields are left for the poor. The last 
load has the place of honor in a triumphal harvest-home procession, 
and the close of the threshing season is celebrated by a rustic ball. 

In some portions of Germany, the kirmess, or church mass, formerly 
danced in honor of the dedication of the church, is now observed with 
the special character of a harvest-home. It marks the close of the 
year’s labors, and is celebrated by three days of music, feasting, and 
dancing with partners chosen or allotted, according to degrees of come- 
liness, at the preceding May festival. In southern Germany, the end 
of harvest is marked by the sickle feast. The last sheaf is carried in 
triumph to the barn, and placed on the floor, while the younger couples 
dance around it. One half of it is then decked with ribbons, and hung 
aloft, while the other half is burned. Its ashes are treasured as a remedy 
for rheumatism, and are sometimes used in making amulets or charms. 
The peasants leave for Wodan, or “the old one,” a few ears of corn 
and a small number of apples, it being considered unlucky to strip 
either field or tree entirely bare. 

In Bavaria, the last sheaf is fashioned into the likeness of a human 
figure, with a stick in one hand and a wreath on its head, and the peas- 
ants kneel around it and pray, not to the image, but to the true God. 

The same custom prevails, with little variation, in every portion of 
Europe. In Russia, the corn-flower—blue fairy of the rye-field—forms 
the harvest garlands of the young people, and a seemingly unlimited 
supply of vodka is provided for their elders. 

In England, the harvest festival has various names in the different 
counties, but “ mell-supper,” “harvest-supper,” and “ harvest-home” 
all refer to the time-honored feast of ingathering. The “Ivy Girl” 
of Kent is known as the “Kern Baby” in Northumberland. In 
Windsor, the last load is always crowned with flowers, and a richly 
dressed image, to signify Ceres, is borne aloft in the procession. The 
celebration varies little in the several counties, each celebrating it after 
the fashion stamped with centuries of approval ; and, as a singular in- 
stance of fetichism, the image used on each occasion is always retained 
until the succeeding year’s crop furnishes material for a new one. 

In a few shires, notably those of Cambridge and Buckingham, it is 
considered proper to drench with water the harvesters who ride home 
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on the “ hock-cart,” which bears the important last load. The shower- 
bath is expected as a portion of the day’s sport, and seems to afford 
equal merriment to the drenchers and the drenched. 

In Durham, the mell-supper is regarded as a vestige of Roman 
usage. In Northumberland and Yorkshire, it was formerly preceded 
by the “kern-supper,” or “churn-supper,” which marked the comple- 
tion of the shearing, the mell-supper being celebrated after the gather- 
ing in. The distinguishing characteristic of the churn-supper was a 
great quantity of cream, which, partially churned, was dispensed to the 
rustic company for consumption with bread. The cream was displaced 
by ale fully two centuries ago. The mell-supper was made indifferently 
of either the new or the old corn. 

In Cornwall, the harvest-dinner was celebrated, not at the end of 
the harvest, but between Michaelmas and Candlemas. It was given by 
wealthy men to their poor neighbors; and, though bearing the name 
of a dinner, the good cheer sometimes continued for almost a week. 

North of the Tweed, the harvest-festival, where still observed, is in 
scarcely any particular unlike that of England. Perthshire had, until 
quite recently, its ‘‘ Maiden Feast,” in which the last handful of corn 
was placed in the hands of the prettiest maiden in the field. She who 
was thus honored became the queen of the feast, and the long northern 
evening was devoted to merriment. This custom is now entirely abol- 
ished, and in its stead each reaper is given sixpence and a loaf of bread. 
Another Perthshire custom, that of feeing a piper to play for the reapers 
throughout the harvest, was slightly modified in the Highlands, where 


every action that could be fitted to music had its appropriate strain. 


Every stroke of the sickle was timed by the modulation of the harvest- 
song, the effects of which were regularity and cheerfulness. A writer, 
visiting the Isle of Skye a century ago, said,— 

“In this Hyperborean country, in every district, there is to be met 
with a rude stone consecrated to Gruagach, or Apollo. The first who is 
done with his reaping sends a man or a maiden with a bundle of corn to 
his next neighbor, who hath not yet reaped down his harvest, who, when 
he has finished, dispatches it to his own next neighbor, who is behind 
in his work, and so on, until the whole corns are cut down. The sheaf 
is called the Cripple Goat, and is at present meant as a brag or affront to 
the farmer for being remiss or later than others in reaping the harvest.” 

The above-mentioned sheaf and stone had a mythological connection, 
the significance of which is lost in the fables of tradition. 

Samuel Purchas, in his “ Pilgrimage,” published in 1613, describes 
the ancient Peruvian method of celebrating the harvest of the ‘“ Mayz.” 
It began with the sacrifice of one hundred sheep. The reapers brought 
home the maize with precisely the same feasting and rejoicing which 
marked the harvest of the Northern hemisphere. They then made a 
portion of the best of it into an image, which they clothed richly, and 
offered homage to it as “ the mother of the Mayz.” This image, known 
as the “ Pirva,” was supposed to be able to communicate with witches. 
It was preserved as a talisman until the end of the succeeding harvest. 

The English harvest festival received its first chill during the Puri- 
tan ascendency, and the commercial spirit of our own day is rapidly 

Vox, LXII.—27 
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dispelling its few remaining traces, In 1887 the Spectator said, “There 
is but little doubt, we think, that the reaping of harvest is not celebrated 
with the same hearty show of gratitude with which it used to be cele- 
brated, partly, perhaps, because it is more difficult than it used to be to 
enter into any festival of this kind with the old single-hearted fervor 
which Herrick describes. Nowadays we do not find it easy to feel sea- 
sonable feelings, still less to show them. The May-pole is forsaken ; 
the harvest-home is half-heartedly celebrated. Comparatively little of 
the old disposition remains in man to be in sympathy with the seasons.” 

The great republic of the West seems to be the only country in 
which the harvest-home has never been a recognized festival, for its 
celebration here has been the exception and not the rule. The Puritan, 
austere, yet hopeful, gave thanks for his first harvest in the New World ; 
he has given thanks for hundreds since. His countrymen, of ancestry 
representing every quarter of the globe, participate in his thanksgiving, 
but there is no hock-cart, no dancing, no good English ale; and the 
music is the melody of the psalms. Forest, stream, and prairie have 
been won to the service of man, but so great have been his labors that 
he has had neither time nor inclination to indulge in the seasonal re- 
joicings of the old rustic day. 

The savage has almost disappeared. The resources of the continent 
have enriched the whole world, but the pathos of that thanksgiving 
of the colonists, after the first meagre harvest at Plymouth, has never 
lost its hold on our hearts. Its annual celebration has been for genera- 
tions our principal home festival. Custom has fixed for its date the 


last Thursday in November, when master and servant have ceased to be 
weary after the long summer’s toil. Then the great new nation passes, 
through the mist and the chill of autumn, into temples filled with light 
and warmth. Holy words ascend from altars decked with the year’s 


plenty, 


And Nature, humbly kneeling, blesseth God. 
Gabrielle Marie Jacobs. 
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EARY at set of sun, 
Counting what she had done 
To earn the hour of rest, 
She sighed, “TI live in vain ; 
Naught comes of toil or pain, 
Although I do my best.” 


But rich beyond compare 
The wage that is her share 
sine ons a regis 
yond earth's paltry go 
Her gain; her ieoek told 
In this, “She does her best.” 
Mary E. Stickney. 
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N Europe, during the vexed and troublous times of the Middle 
Ages, each noble house or family had its war-cry. Although 
these differ widely from the national and patriotic songs of later times, 
their object was the same,—that is, to animate the troops, at the 
moment of advance on the enemy, by an appeal to some thing, place, 
or person dear to them. War-cries were generally the name of the 
leader, or the place of rendezvous in the beloved home-country, or 
perhaps the figure on the military standard. 

The Bourbon war-cry was the name “ Bourbon.” In Scotland the 
name of the chief of the clan or his dwelling-place was used as the 
slogan. 

— the rallying-cry was the name of the patron saint, as 
“St. George for merrie England.” 
Shakespeare in “ Richard ITI.” says,— 


Advance our standards; set upon our foes ; 
Our ancient word of courage, fair St. George, 
Inspire us with the spleen of fiery dragons. 


The kings of France shouted “Montjoye St. Denis,” and the 
Crusaders revived their spirits with the cry, “Dieu le veut” (“It 
is the will of God”). 

Many of these war-cries have been preserved as _— on the 
crests of the families by whom they had been used in feudal times. 

Music has always been used in war from the earliest times, for 
signals, for arousing patriotism and courage, and for furnishing enter- 
tainment in times of weariness and waiting. 

Lord Wolseley, in his preface to the “Soldiers? Song-Book,” ob- 
serves, “Troops that sing as they march wil] not only reach their 
destination more quickly than those who march in silence, but, inspired 
by the music and words of national songs, will feel that self-confidence 
which is the mother of victory.” 

War-songs, next to the epic poem, seem to have been the earliest 
poetical development of nations. Sparta, the most warlike of the 
Greek nations, was the most musical. Lycurgus introduced in his 
armies songs in chorus, accompanied by flutes. The songs sung before 
battle by the Greeks were hymns addressed to their gods. In battle 
they were silent; their silent advance is often described as being most 
terrible to their foes ; but when the victory was won, a song of triumph 
was sung in chorus by the army on the march back to camp. 

There are extant some verses sung by the soldiers of Julius Ceesar 
at his triumph after the Gallic wars. 

Ossian speaks of the bards in his time leading the warriors with a 
song; and Edward I. had the Welsh bards put to death, that they 
might not continue to incite their countrymen to revolt. 

The Goths and Teutons advanced to battle with a war-song, and at 
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the battle of Hastings the troops of William of Normandy sang the 
song of Roland. 

One of the most ancient French war-songs is in Latin, and was 
composed to celebrate the victory of Clotaire II. over the Saxons in 
623. 

It is said that in Spain many traces are to be found of the songs 
of the Roman soldiers, blended with Arabic and Gothic verse. 

The ancient Spanish and Portuguese war-lyrics are called redon- 
dillas and romanceros. The Chronicle of the Cid, written in the twelfth 
century, has been the military inspiration of the Spaniards for seven 
centuries. It has been doubted whether the Cid ever existed, but the 
researches of a Leyden professor prove that there was such a person, 
though the Cid of history and the Cid of poetry are very dissimilar in 
character. The real Cid was a rebel, a robber and freebooter, the ally 
of the enemies of his country ; the Cid of poetry and drama was the 
type of knightly virtue, “The Perfect, the Born in a Happy Hour, 
the Invincible, the Magnanimous.” He is Roland and Bayard in one. 
In the popular literature of Spain he holds a place without parallel in 
the history of any other hero: sung by wandering bards in the twelfth 
century, he is the inspiration of revolutionary songs and odes in the 
nineteenth. More than two hundred ballads relating to his deeds and 
prowess have been collected. Most of these are of the sixteenth cen- 
tury ; some are much earlier, and were transmitted orally from gener- 
ation to generation. The dramas, poems, and tales founded on the 
“Poema del Cid” are innumerable. 

The Spaniards have never been a literary race ; the principal means 
of circulating political creeds and ideas in Spain has always been to 
embody them in songs. Tytler, in his “History of Europe,” says, 
“The laws of ancient Spain were written in verse.” 

What the Cid is to Spain, Roland is to France. The “Chanson 
de Roland” has been sung since the eleventh century, and consists of 
fifteen hundred verses. A song of much less dimensions, bearing this 
title, was a favorite with Napoleon, who was often heard to hum it as 
he rode with the army. Rouget de Lisle, the author of the Marseil- 
Jaise, is said to have composed this song. 

Under Lonis XVI. the songs of the people became revolutionary. 
“La Carmagnole” and “(a Ira” were sung by fierce mobs to the ac- 
companiment of carnage and wild destruction. ‘“ La Marseillaise” and 
“Le Chant du Départ” redeem the honor of the national war-songs of 
the Revolution. The chorus of the latter— . 


Mourir pour la patrie, 
C’est le sort le plus beau, le plus digne d’envie— 


has animated many a deed of heroism. Under the Second Empire 
“ Partant pour la Syrie” became the favorite national war-song ; but 
“La Marseillaise” remains the French national hymn par excellence. 
Italian patriotic songs are of modern growth. The famous 
“Daghela Avanti,” meaning “ Move a step forward,” was originally 
sung by a popular ballet-dancer. It became the war-cry of the Italians 
just before the declaration of war by Austria against Sardinia in 1858. 
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The Austrians sang it in derision as they advanced from Lombardy 
into Piedmont; but, obliged to evacuate Piedmont, the retreating 
Austrians marched to the same tune sung by the pursuing Italian 
soldiers, and the song was heard all over the Italian kingdom. 

The hymn of the Garibaldians is written in familiar style. The 
burden of it is, “Get out of Italy; get out, for it is time. Get out 
of Italy; get out, O stranger.” 

The Danish war-song is ancient. It is called the “Song of Dane- 
brog.” The first stanza is thus translated : 

“Float bravely o’er the waters of the Baltic, O Danebrog, red as 
blood! Night shall not ‘hide thy shine; the thunderbolt hath not 
destroyed thee ; thou hast floated over the heroes fallen into the bosom 
of Death; thy white cross has lifted to the skies the name of Den- 
mark.” 

Russian battle-songs are said to be in a minor key, sad and mourn- 
ful, generally dwelling on the danger and pain of a soldier’s fate. 

Turkish war-songs are not conspicuous. The Turks do not sing, 
and their so-called national songs are translations from French and 
Italian poetry. 

Germany has a large collection of military songs and music. It is 
related that after the battle of Liitzen, when the soldiers of Frederick 
the Great won a decisive victory against great odds, a grenadier on the 
battle-field began to sing the hymn “Thanks be to God,” and the 
whole army, in the gathering darkness of evening, standing among the 
wounded and dead, uplifted the shout of thanksgiving. Arndt’s 
“ Des Deutschen Vaterland,” the beloved “ Heil dir im Siegeskranz,” 
the war-song of the Franco-Prussians, “ Die Wacht am Rhein,” and 
many other stirring lyrics, fire the hearts and strengthen the ardor of 
the patriotic and music-loving Germans. 

That the leaders fully appreciate the value of music is proved by 
the fact that the German army contains ten thousand musicians. 

D’Israeli, in “Curiosities of Literature,’ remarks that the Swiss 
song “Ranz des Vaches,” though void of anything striking in the 
composition, has so powerful an influence over the Swiss, and inspires 
them with so violent a desire to return to their own country, that it is 
forbidden to be sung or played in the Swiss regiments in the French 
service, on pain of death. There is a Scotch tune which is said to exert 
the same influence on the Highlanders. 

During the Civil War in England the Royalists sang “ Here’s a 
health unto His Majesty,” while the Puritans solaced themselves on the 
march and in camp with psalms and hymns,—“ and hummed a surly 
hymn,” as Tennyson has it. . 

The influence of the Jacobite songs in keeping up the loyalty to the 
exiled house of Stuart cannot be overestimated. ‘When the King 
comes o’er the water,” “A wee bird came to our ha’ door,” “ Bonnie 
Charlie’s gane awa,” and scores of others sung by high and low, men, 
women, and children, kept alive the love and loyalty of the adherents 
to the name and line of Stuart for two generations. 

The last-mentioned song is particularly beautiful both in words and 
music. The last verse reads,— 
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The blackbird sings upon the tree, 
The laverock lilts adown the lane; 

But aye they sing ane tune to me: 
Will he na come hame again? 

Mony a heart wad break in twa 
Should he na come hame again. 


The song of “ Lilliburlero,” composed by Lord Wharton in 1688, 
says Macaulay, “sang James II. out of three kingdoms.” It was a 
satirical ballad on the administration of Tyrconnel in Ireland. An 
Irishman congratulates a brother Irishman on the triumph of Popery 
and the Irish race. The Irish Protestants are to be hanged with one 
rope, and the English to have their throats cut, without benefit of 
clergy. Set to a popular tune, this gibberish was sung and whistled 
from one end of Ireland to the other. 

The Jacobite song “The King shall enjoy his own again” is per- 
haps the most popular that ever existed. ‘The poetry is mediocre, the 
tune has no great melody, yet its influence on the people was little short 
of marvellous. The last stanza is as follows: 


Then far upon the Northern hill 
-My hope shall cast her anchor still, 
Until I see some peaceful dove 
Bring home the branch I dearly love. 
And there will I wait 
Till the waters abate 
Which now surround my swimming brain, 
For rejoice will never I 
Till I hear the joyful cry 
That the King enjoys his own again. 


Written originally to support the failing cause of Charles L., it kept 
alive the loyalty of the Royalists during the Commonwealth and the 
Protectorate, and in no small degree promoted the restoration of Charles 
II. At the Revolution of 1688 it revived in popularity, and, altered 
to suit the circumstances, supported the cause of the exiles at St. Ger- 
main. 

It has been said of it that “ Lilliburlero” sang James IT. out of 
his kingdom, but this song was on more than one occasion very nearly 
instrumental in restoring the crown to his son and grandson. 

Our own land is poor in national songs. The “Star-Spangled 
Banner” sounds well when played by a military band, but the tune is 
too difficult, and the words too stilted, for it to be an inspiration on 
the lips of the weary soldier on the march or on the eve of battle. 
“Yankee Doodle” and “ Dixie” are too trivial. “ America,” set to the 
same music as the English “God save the Queen,” which they borrowed 
from the Germans, is but a third-hand tune. The “Battle-Hymn of 
the Republic” is a stately piece of verse, but it is not a national song. 
Our national anthem is yet to be written. Meantime, happy is the 


nation which sings only the songs of peace. 
” of ” _ Frances M. Butler. 
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EORGE BRYAN BRUMMEL was a self-made man,—not 
tailor-made, for he rather made his tailors than was made by 
them. His clothes were not the sole source of his distinction, for he 
sed in addition boldness, assurance, a certain degree of wit, and 
a greater degree of impudence, with a remarkable skill alike in the cut 
of his coat and in the cutting of undesirable acquaintances. His pro- 
ficiency in the latter art was exercised even on the Prince of Wales on 
a certain famous occasion. 

The family of Brummel began with a porter, confectioner, or some- 
thing else,—it is not very clear what,—whose son was fortunate enough 
to make money, and who left his son, our hero, a legacy of from twenty- 
five thousand to thirty thousand pounds,—a very modest legacy, as 
it proved. The future beau was born at London, June 7, 1778. He 
must have had a strong native tendency towards dress and display, for 
already at Eton at the age of twelve he was known as Buck Brum- 
mel, and distinguished himself by adding a gold buckle to the white 
stock then worn, as also by his skill in escaping a flogging and in toast- 
ing cheese. These are not the highest claims to academic distinction, 
but they seem to have satisfied his ambition. At Oxford, later, 
disregard of discipline and dislike of study were the features of his 
career. He did condescend to write a poem for the Newdigate prize, 
but did not condescend so far as to win it, and left college within a 
year, at the age of seventeen. 

He is said to have been tall, well built, slight but graceful in figure, 
and, while not exactly handsome, not ill-favored. _He had made some 
useful friends at college, had learned the art of toadying to those whom 
he wished to cultivate, and had a well-lined pocket-book, whose con- 
tents he rapidly distributed. A born fop, his first step in life was to 
enroll himself in a famous regiment of fops,—the Tenth Hussars. 
The Prince of Wales, afterwards George IV., and then the hero of 
London society, was colonel of this regiment, the best dressed, the most 
impertinent, and the least moral in the British army. Its only cam- 
paigns were made in the field of fashion, and its victories gained in 
London drawing-rooms. 

Brummel obtained a cornetcy in this showy regiment, and obtained 
further, by his manners, dress, or assurance, what he probably most 
desired, the favor and companionship of the prince colonel. His rep- 
utation was at once made. He had abundance of good nature and 
good spirits, money enough for present extravagance, a fair show of 
wit, and a remarkable skill in the mysteries of the toilet. He soon 
became a general favorite in the highest circles of England. 

In the regiment he rose rapidly in rank, through the favor of the 
colonel, and in three years was at the head of a company. His mili- 
tary duties were in no sense onerous. He could not be expected to be 
in time for parade; the duties of dressing were too important to be 
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neglected for any such purpose. It was a bore to follow the marches 
of the regiment from Brighton to London, and he ordinarily let it 
march without him. As for his company, it is said that he knew it 
only by the peculiar nose of one of the men, and that when this man 
happened, on one occasion, to be transferred to another troop, our 
gallant captain claimed said troop as his, and supported his claim by 
pointing to the nose which served as his company standard. Yet the 
prince’s favorite was above blame, and might have risen to higher 
rank could he have endured the tedium of dressing for parade. There 
came rumors of war, with the possible dread necessity of shedding 
some foeman’s blood. The regiment was ordered to Manchester,—far 
from the world of fashion. It was too much for Brummel’s sensitive 
soul. From this or some other cause he resigned his commission, being 
then at the ripe age of twenty-one. 

And now our bud of fashion blossomed. He quickly acquired the 
proud distinction of being the Prince of Beaux, while his fame spread 
throughout Europe as the inventor of the trouser, and as the best 
dressed man in the civilized world. Brummel’s morning toilet has 
been often described. It was an elaborate affair. His dressing-room 
was a studio, where he was often visited by the prince regent, who 
enjoyed watching his favorite in the fine art of the toilet. Cleanliness 
was Brummel’s religion. He spent two hours at his ablutions, and 
emerged from the water far cleaner in body than in soul. Some 
French writers assert that he employed three barbers to dress his hair, 
two glovers to dress his hands, one of whom attended to the fingers 
and the other to the thumbs, had his boots polished with champagne, 
and his cravats designed by a celebrated portrait-painter. These are 
manifest exaggerations, yet they go but little beyond the truth. His 
shirt was changed three times a day, while the adjustment of the collar 
and the tying of the cravat needed the skill of an artist. In the morn- 
ing he did not disdain to wear hessians and pantaloons, with a blue coat 
and a buff waistcoat, reserving for the evening the trouser,—invented 
by him, or introduced from Germany. This article of dress he wore 
tight to the leg and buttoned over the ankle, as it may still be seen in 
old fashion-plates. Then came the wig and the hat, the latter adjusted 
jauntily to one side, and never removed in the street, even to salute a 
lady. He could not consent to sacrifice appearance to politeness. 

His friend the regent satirically said that he was “a mere tailor’s 
dummy to hang clothes upon;” but Brummel was more than this. 
He had a certain amount of sharpness and wit. His taste, however, 
was principally confined to his snuff-boxes, of which he had an elegant 
collection, and from which he took snuff with a grace that was in- 
imitable. This and his bow were his chief claims to distinction. His 
manner was superb, though the same cannot be said of his manners. 
He could be rude to ladies and impertinent to gentlemen without 
provocation, had no objection to borrow money, but insuperable objec- 
tions to returning it, and morally was as loose and unclean as physi- 
cally he was precise and immaculate. His wit was largely insolence. 
On one occasion he woke up at three in the morning a Mr. Snod- 
grass, and, when the latter put his head out of the window, asked, 
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“ Pray, sir, is your name Snodgrass ?”—“ Yes, sir; that is my name.” 
—“Snodgrass—Snodgrass : it is a very singular name. Good-by, Mr. 
Snodgrass.” An officer who had lost his nose in the service called on 
him and demanded to know why he had dared report him to be a 
retired hatter. Brummel, alarmed at the belligerent tone, apologized, 
and protested that he had never said so. As the officer was going out 
he insolently added, “ Yes, it must be a mistake; for, now I think of 
it, I never dealt with a hatter without a nose.” On being reproached 
by a father for ruining his foolish son at the gaming-table, the beau 
remarked, with insolent affectation, “ Why, sir, I did all I could for 
him. I once gave him my arm all the way from White’s to Brooke’s.” 
The only example of wit we can pick out of these impertinences is his 
remark to Poodle Byng, a well-known puppy, whom he met driving in 
the park with a French dog by his side. “Ah! how d’ye do, Byng?” 
cried Brummel ; “a family vehicle, I see.” 

Brummel’s impudent remarks were numerous,—disguised usually 
under the mask of fastidiousness. But for the toadyism of fashion, he 
would have been kicked oftener than applauded. He loved nothing 
but his poodles, and shed tears and shut himself up for three days in 
grief at the loss of one of them, “the only friend he had.” He hated 
field-sports, in which fashion forced him to indulge, was egregiously 
effeminate, and a coward in grain. As for his mental ability, Sheridan 
once probed it to the quick. “So, then, sa-ar, you think me a fool?” 
blustered the beau. ‘“ By no means; I know you to be one,” retorted 
Sheridan. 

The rise of the beau had been rapid. His descent was equally rapid. 
The period of his glory was from 1798 to 1816. He quickly squan- 
dered his patrimony, and the gaming-table then became the source of 
his expenditure. At last luck turned against him, and the multitude 
of his debts grew threatening. He had quarrelled with the Prince of 
Wales. There areseveral versions of this quarrel, all turning on Brum- 
mel’s impertinent remark, “ Wales, ring the bell.” It is said that the 
prince did ring the bell, and, when the servant came, ordered, “ Mr. 
Brummel’s carriage.” However that be, Brummel bore his disaster 
audaciously, jested about the prince, swore he would “cut” him, and 
succeeded in doing so, in the prime impertinence of his life. Walking 
arm in arm with “Jack Lee,” he met the prince with a friend. The 
prince, determined to ignore the beau, stopped and talked for several 
minutes with Lee, without taking the slightest notice of his companion. 
Then both parties moved on. Now was the moment for Brummel’s 
revenge. Turning half round, that his words might be heard by the 
prince, he asked of his companion, with his usual drawl, “ Well, Jack, 
who’s your fat friend?” As the prince was growing unpleasantly 
stout, the remark was the more cutting, and he took care to risk no 
further encounter with his former friend, whose little wit surpassed that 
of any of the Georges. 

Brummel’s debts and difficulties ended in flight. He made his way 
to Calais, then the refuge of insolvent debtors, leaving numbers of 
tradesmen and of creditor friends to mourn his Joss. His career in 
Calais was that of a penniless adventurer. He borrowed of all the new 
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arrivals, and with such adroitness that many of them felt honored by 
his notice. For twenty-four years he lived in France, steadily gliding 
down-hill. His descent was temporarily stayed by an appointment to 
the consulship at Caen. The position was a sinecure, and Brummel 
took care to keep it so. Yet in an unaccountable spasm of honesty 
he wrote to Lord Palmerston, stating that the office had no duties, 
and recommending its abolition. His advice was taken, the office was 
abolished, and he was left penniless. If he had hoped for a better 
position, it did not come. 

He went to prison for debt, but came out again to resume his fop- 
peries. His friends made him a small allowance of one hundred and 
twenty pounds per annum,—equal at Caen to three hundred pounds,— 
but he could not be expected to live on such a pittance. When he had 
not four francs in the world he would order boot-polish at five francs a 
bottle from Paris, and call the tradesman who supplied it “a scoundrel” 

_for venturing to ask for his money. In the end his intellect gave way. 
He lost his memory, and much of his little mind. He grew slovenly 
and careless, yet to the last clung to his eau de Cologne and some other 
luxuries. Finally, his mind all gone, he was removed to a charity 
hospital, being now reduced to the utmost impoverishment, and content 
to change his linen once a month, instead of three times a day, as of old. 
Here he died, under the care of Sisters of Charity, March 30, 1840. 
Thus ended the striking career of perhaps the most worthless fop 
whom history records, his death being a fitting termination to his use- 
less life. 

An earlier example of the beau by profession was Nash, a personage 
as flippantly impertinent as Brummel, and not unlike him in the gen- 
eral character of his career. Like him, he was obscure in birth, shone 
for a period with meteor brilliancy, and then sank into obscurity and 
neglect. His father, who was partner in a glass-manufactory, was un- 
doubtedly much the better man of the two. Nash said of him, when 
taunted by the Duchess of Marlborough with being ashamed of his 
parentage, “I seldom mention my father in company, not because I 
have any reason to be ashamed of him, but because he has some reason 
to be ashamed of me.” Fool and fop as he was, Nash was not bad at 
heart, as this and other facts serve to show. 

Richard Nash was born at Swansea, Wales, in 1674, was sent to 
Oxford to be made a gentleman of, and was removed thence at the age 
of seventeen on account of having entangled himself by an offer of 
marriage to a young lady of that city. It was probably the last offer 
of marriage he ever made, his later love-affairs being far more dis- 
reputable. His father next bought him a commission in the army, 
where his career resembled that of Brummel. He gained a reputation 
for exquisite taste in dress and for utter disregard of military duties, 
and in the end sold out his commission, to save himself from possible 
expulsion, squandered the money received, and returned home. 

No fatted calf was killed for this prodigal son. His father, dis- 
gusted that he could make him neither gentleman nor soldier, turned 
him adrift to his own resources, with the choice of becoming adventurer 
or beggar. Young Nash soon proved, however, that he was quite capable 
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of taking care of himself. He had a strong native talent for dress, and 
a certain skill in gambling. The latter enabled him to quickly trans- 
form a guinea into a hundred, and he very soon began to shine as a 
London beau. He entered his name at the Temple, where, however, 
he studied the fit of his coats far more diligently than books of law, 
and gained such reputation in this direction that he was chosen by the 
Templars to manage the banquet given to William IIT. on his accession. 
In this duty Nash acquitted himself so ably that the king offered to 
make a knight of him, an honor which our beau declined unless he could 
be given a position at court to sustain it. This, in his turn, William 
refused, and Nash escaped the dignity of becoming a titled nobody. 

Meanwhile the budding beau sustained himself by gaming and 
borrowing. As to paying, the word was not in his vocabulary. He 
was more generous than just,—ready to lend, but not to pay. One 
victim, who found it impossible to obtain repayment of a loan of twenty 
pounds, sent a friend to bor7ow the money from Nash, on the plea of 
urgent need. Before the tale of distress was ended, the money was 
handed out, and the debt unconsciously paid. The disreputable pranks 
of young Nash at this time were not few. On one occasion he did 
penance for the loss of all his money at play by stationing himself at 
the door of York Cathedral wrapped only in a blanket. On another 
occasion, for a considerable wager, he went further, and in the costume 
of Lady Godiva rode through a village mounted on the back of a cow. 

Of several years of his life we know little. It was about the year 
1705 that he began the career of “ King of Bath” on which his repu- 
tation rests. At that time the city of Bath was of little prominence. 
It had become a resort of fashionables, but its company was not noted 
for brilliancy or refinement. Nash made Bath. Arriving there, he at 
once attempted the regeneration of the ancient city, established a band 
in the Pump-room, brought the healthy as well as the sick to the springs, 
and gave the place as much renown for gayety as it had long sustained 
for its mineral waters. Such was the talent he displayed that he was 
soon tacitly elected King of Bath, and ruled the place with a despotism 
which needed skill, energy, and impudence. He laid down a strict 
code of laws, somewhat satirical in vein, of which we quote a few of 
the more striking provisions: ‘That gentlemen crowding before the 
ladies at the ball show ill manners; and that none do so for the future 
except such as respect nobody but themselves.” ‘That the younger 
ladies take notice how many eyes observe them. N.B.—This does not 
extend to the Have-at-alls.” “That all whisperers of lies and scandal 
be taken for their authors.” That this last healthful provision was 
effective cannot be claimed. 

The King of Bath became autocratic. He had decreed that all 
dancing should cease at eleven,—an hour sufficiently late for invalids,— 
and he meant it. On the Princess Amelia begging for one dance more, 
the despot replied that his laws were those of Lycurgus, and could not 
be abrogated for any one. His regulations went far beyond the whole- 
some ones above indicated. THe interfered with the style of dress, the 
manners, even the daily actions, of his subjects, and with an energetic 
assurance which carried the day. He would permit no negligence in 
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dress. When the Duchess of Queensberry lounged into the ball-room 
in a white apron, Nash coolly pulled it off, and told her it was only fit 
for a maid-servant. The duchess made no resistance. When a gentle- 
man made his appearance in boots, Nash would walk up to him and 
in a loud voice remark, “Sir, I think you have forgotten your horse.” 
His next onslaught was on the carrying of swords,—a common and 
dangerous custom at that time. He gained his end, and thesword was 
abolished at Bath. It was undoubtedly to the salutary character of his 
improvements that he owed his authority. Everybody was delighted 
with the new Bath, and submitted to its autocrat. Nash, for his part, 
kept up a regal state, driving in a flaming chariot drawn by six grays 
and with immense ostentation of outriders, footmen, etc. He was 
coarse and ungainly in person, but dressed magnificently, with gold lace 
enough for an emperor, and with an endless succession of new coats. 
His hat was always of one color, white ; and Nash’s white hat became 
in time famous throughout England. 

The money to support this ostentation was made at the gaming- 
table,—not by cheating, for Nash always played fair, and would even 
take special pains to prevent a young fool from ruining himself. The 
young Lord Townshend lost to him his whole estate, even his carriage 
and horses ; but Nash cancelled the whole debt, with the exception of 
five thousand pounds, to be paid him only when he should claim it. 
He claimed it after the death of his debtor, and received it from 
his executors. Late in life Nash’s source of income was cut off by 
an act of Parliament which prohibited gambling anywhere in the 
kingdom except in a royal palace. Nash claimed that his royalty of 
Bath belonged to the exceptions, but the claim was not tenable. The 
law was evaded to some extent by private gambling, but the beau’s 
income was greatly reduced, and his sun began to set. He lived for 
many years afterwards, reaching the patriarchal age of eighty-seven. 
Long before his death his importance vanished, and want attended his 
old days. He hung about the clubs and supper-tables, buttonholed 
young men, whom he bored with long tales of his former life, made 
impertinent remarks to others, insisted on obsolete fashions, and be- 
came disliked and despised where he had once ruled supreme. He 
died in 1761, and was honored with a showy funeral, worthy his 
days of glory. So ended one whose career shows to what supremacy 
assurance and fine clothes, with no other claim to distinction, may carry 
a man in the world of fashion. 

The most durable reminder of his existenee-remains in an epigram 
by Lord Chesterfield, “On a Full-Length Portrait of Beau Nash, placed 
between the busts of Newton and Pope” : 


Immortal Newton never spoke 
More truth than here you’ll find, 
Nor Pope himself e’er penned a joke 
More cruel on mankind. 


The picture placed the busts between 
Gives satire all its strength : 
Wisdom and Wit are little seen, 
But Folly at full length. 
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Fielding completes the trio of celebrated English beaux. His 
career is of less importance than those above described, and can be 
dealt with more briefly. Robert Fielding, who was of the same family 
as the great novelist who appeared after his death, ornamented—or dis- 
graced—the reign of Charles IT., and was the son of a Suffolk squire, 
who claimed relationship with the Earl of Denbigh, and through him 
with the Hapsburg family. Thus our beau had the same ancestry as 
the Emperors of Austria. 

Fielding, like Nash, was sent to the Temple to study law, and, like 
him, studied only fashion. He was a handsome fellow, whose elegant 
attire soon attracted admiring attention. Charles IT. could well appre- 
ciate these qualities, and rewarded him for his well-cut and gracefully 
worn doublet by an appointment to the honorable position of justice of 
the peace. This office brought him in funds sufficient to launch out into 
the glory of foppism, particularly as he took good care not to pay his 
tailors’ bills. He drove a hired carriage, with lackeys dressed in bright 
yellow coats with black sashes,—the Hapsburg colors. He was power- 
fully built, and gloried in the strength of his leg and arm, becoming a 
renowned fighter and bully, though he was not ordinarily quarrelsome. 
He wore the finest ruffles and the heaviest sword, carried a comb in his 
pocket to arrange his wig, and, like the coarse-mannered fashionables 
of his time, swore and swaggered himself into the title of “‘a complete 
gentleman.” The custom then was for young gallants to occupy seats 
upon the stage at the play, and Fielding on one occasion, by his imper- 
tinences and sallies of unrefined wit to the ladies, succeeded in divert- 
ing the attention of the audience from the players. The latter grew 
disgusted, and kicked Master Fielding off the stage, despite his great 
strength, giving him fair warning not to come again. 

The fashionable career of our beau was not very extended. Those 
were days of imprisonment for debt, and he soon had a retinue of 
bailiffs. On one occasion they nearly caught him, but his long legs 
carried him within the precincts of St. James’s Palace, where the officers 
of the guard protected their associate with their swords and drove 
off his pursuers. But this state of affairs could not continue, and 
Fielding decided to improve his fortune by marrying a rich widow. 
The first one brought to his attention had the necessary funds, but not 
the necessary fancy, and he was forced to look further. His agent, a 
tricky hair-dresser, not wishing to lose the reward offered her, brought 
another professed widow to his attention, whom, finding her willing, 
he privately married, she for reasons of her own desiring a private 
wedding. 

Three weeks after this marriage Beau Fielding contracted another, 
—this time with Lady Castlemaine, long the mistress of Charles IL., 
and now an antiquated beauty of sixty-five, who had fallen in love 
with the handsome beau. Why he thus committed bigamy does not 
appear, but his first wife soon discovered it, claimed him, and at the 
same time made public the fact that she had duped the fortune-seeking 
fop. She was not a rich widow; she was not even a widow at all, but 
an unprincipled adventuress named Mary Wadsworth, who had mar- 
ried him to obtain her share of the reward he had offered to the hair- 
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dresser. The duchess had been badly treated by her new husband, and 
was glad to get rid of him. Our beau now played a part in a famous 
state trial, which ended in a conviction of bigamy and a sentence that 
he should be burnt in the hand. Courtly interest saved him from this 
punishment; he was pardoned. His first wife was married by a more 
honorable personage, in spite of the notoriety she had gained, and the 
duchess died some four years afterwards, after an extraordinarily vicious 
career. What became of Fielding afterwards we do not know. He 
sank into utter obscurity, vanished from the gay world, and left no 
record of his further life or of where and when he died. 

The annals of biography tell us of other beaux of less importance. 
Lord Chesterfield had some claim to entrance into this fraternity, 
though it was not his main title to distinction ; and the mantle of Beau 
Brummel is claimed by some to have fallen on Count D’Orsay, though 
the well-dressed count was far more than a tailor’s lay figure. This 
personage, indeed, who-was born in France in 1801, was not alone a 
leader of fashion, but was distinguished for his accomplishments, his 
wit, and his fascinating manners, his brilliant personal qualities render- 
ing him a general favorite. The true beau is devoid of anything but 
impudence, immorality, and taste in dress, if we may judge from the 
examples described. 

Frank Norman. 
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HE McPhersons, Will, Lottie, and the baby, had been keeping 
house in Washington for six months, but, small as the establish- 
ment was,—suited to the salary of a government clerk of twelve hun- 
dred a year,—the difficulties of the maid-of-all-work question had 
worn poor Lottie, as she expressed it, to a “frazzle.” They had battled 
with negro girls of assorted sizes, colors, and peculiarities, until one day, 
when a learned creature named Salonica, as tall and black as a car- 
bonized broom-stick, had allowed the baby to almost drown himself in 
the bath-tub, Will had the following advertisement inserted in the 
evening paper : 

“‘ Wanted, a middl.-aged colored woman to do cooking and general 
housework in a small family. No literary or society ladies wanted. 
One who h1s been a slave and who can neither read nor write pre- 
ferred. 1925 St., N.W.” 

The outcome of this was Aunt Sally Lee, who took possession 
of the kitchen and family, using her power so benignantly that they 
were happier than they had been for a foes time. She was short, and 
so fat that her waist was, like the equator, an imaginary line, but as 
strong as she looked. Upon one subject she took her stand: she 
would not bring the coal up from the cellar. 

“Chillun,” she said, “I ’ain’t bin strong ebber sence a pictur’ man 
come erlong wid a camerum an’ tuk my pictur’ ’thout my knowin’ 
nuthin’ about it. It tuk away some er my life, sho’ nuff. But I know 
a little boy dat’ll fotch all de coal up fur a dollar a month an’ his 
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wittles. His name is Johnny Smith, an’ he lives back in de alley wid 
his aunt, Mis’ Piper. She call herself Mis’ Piper, but she ain’t nuthin’ 
but Sally Piper, same’s I’m Sally Lee. She’s got ’bout ten chillun, 
an’ she dea’ gib dat boy half ’nuff ter eat, nohow.” 

Early the next morning when Lottie went into the kitchen she 
found Johnny sitting close to the stove as only a negro can, holding the 
salmon-colored palms of his hands to the heat, for it was a cold Feb- 
ruary day. He was thin and stunted-looking, with a black bullet head, 
a protruding under lip, and a very solemn and dignified manner. His 
torn calico shirt was carefully buttoned up, his trousers were several 
times too large, and his shoes turned up at the ends like sled-runners. 

“ Mis’ McPherson,” said Aunt Sally, with an indifferent wave of 
her hand, “yere’s Johnny Smith I done tole yer ’bout. He’s small, 
but he’s got plenty er work in him.” 

“ Good-morning, Johnny,” said Lottie. 

“ Mornin’, Mis’ McFuzzly,” said Johnny, slowly and monoto- 
nously. 

“ Thar he sets,” said Aunt Sally, ‘jes’ ez solemn an’ sot in his ways 
ez a grandpap.” 

And Grandpap she continued to call him. They seemed to be of 
the same age and of congenial tastes, to judge from the buzz of con- 
versation which always went on in the kitchen when Lottie was not 
present ; for Johnny’s sense of decorum or reserve was so great that he 
always preserved a dignified silence before her. 

His conversation with his employers was limited to a few set 
phrases. When he brought up a hod of coal in the morning he would 
say, with his monotonous drawl, “Good-mornin’, Mis’? McFuzzly ; 
mornin’, Mr. McFuzzly. How you feelin’ to-day ?” 

“Very well indeed, Johnny,” Will would answer. ‘ What do you 
think of the weather? Is it going to rain?” 

_ Johnny would consider judicially, and then answer, with de- 
cision,— 

“Not till half-past five,” or, “ Not till day after to-morrow, Mr. 
McFuzzly.” 

His Hplenatic relations with Aunt Sally served to good purpose, 
for under her friendly ministrations in the shape of leavings from the 
table his half-starved little body began to assume comfortable propor- 
tions. Aunt Sally was greatly impressed by Johnny’s magnificent air. 

“T ’clars ter grace,” she said, “if dat ar Grandpap ain’t de mos’ 
owdacious stiddy chile! He tink a lot, an’ talk ez biggity ez eny 
preacher. Seems like he feel so bad kase dat ar Mis’ Piper allers 
throwin’ it up ag’in’ him how he ’ain’t paid no board sence he’s pappy 
an’ mammy died w’en he wuz a babby. So Johnny he ’low he git he’s 
life essured.” 

“ What on earth, aunty !” asked Will; “that child?” 

“Yes, indeed, honey. Yo’ don’t know lots er dese yer new-fangled 
idees an’ chicken-fixin’s dese niggers been up to, nohow. Grandpap he 
got de asthma, an’ he ’low maybe he ’ain’t got long ter live, an’ he 
low how he gwine ter pay dat ar Mis’ Piper, anyhow, ef he die: so 
he jine de ’surance sci’ty—he pay ten cent a week ter de sci’ty all de 
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time. Ef he don’t die, dat sci’ty git lot er money, but ef he die dey 
fo’ de fumerum an’ gib his aunt some money ober. Dese yer nigs 
mos’ly don’t die, an’ dat ar sci’ty it make money, sho’ ’nuff.” 

“That’s a pretty bad job,” said Will : “seems to me to be putting a 

remium on infanticide.” 

“Git ’long wid yo’ fanticine,” exclaimed Aunt Sally. “ De t’other 
name’s good nuff fo’ nigs—jes’ ’surance sci’ty.”” 

Johnny did have the asthma, sure enough, and he used to wheeze 
and pant and puff like a small grampus after bringing up a hod of 
coal, in a way that enlisted Lottie’s sympathy ; but her entire affec- 
tion was not won until she had witnessed Grandpap in the réle of 
Robbie’s champion. 

One snowy day he asked permission to take the baby out on his 
sled; so Lottie bundled the little man up warmly and stood at the 
window watching him crowing with delight as Johnny pulled him up 
and down the street, a scene of white tranquillity, marred by the en- 
trance of a much larger and blacker boy with a home-made sled of 
antediluvian architecture. 

He had scented out the incline of the street as a good place to 
coast, and then manipulated his clumsy vehicle with many variations 
of posture. 

“ Hi, now, Smithy ! see me go down the hill belly-buster!” This 
exercise he took lying on his stomach with his enormous shoes gyrating 
in the air. 

But these simple pleasures palled, and he began to cast longing 
glances at the bright red sled on which the baby was sitting. 

“Now den, Smithy, take dat kid off dat sled and gimme a ride.” 

Johnny assumed a defensive attitude, and Lottie shrieked with 
laughter to aunty to come and look, bidding her keep quiet for a time. 

Grandpap folded his arms in front of the sled, stuck one foot for- 
ward, and glared up into the face of the outlaw, his lip bulging in- 
dignantly. 

“Yer better lemme ’lone,” he said, calmly. 

“ W’at yer gwine ter do, eh? Yer can’t lick me.” 

So the two boys stood, silhouetted on the snow, staring at each other 
like bantam roosters, Johnny ejaculating fiercely and with monotonous 
intonation, “Lemme ’lone, boy: Yer better lemme ’lone.” 

The outlaw made a lunge; Robbie screamed, and Aunt Sally put 
up the window and hastened to the rescue. 

‘Yo’ Rastus Simpson, w’at yer doin’ ter dem chillun? I ’clars ter 
grace, yer gwine ter git hung yit. Somebody sut’nly is gwine ter 
cyarve yer heart out wid a razor for meddlesomin’ an’ gineral cussed- 
ness. I gwine ter tell yo’ pap ter wallop yo’ good wid a cowhide. 
Git “long ’way fum dem chillun.” 

The outlaw slunk abashed from the scene, for Aunt Sally Lee was 
an important person in Love Alley. 

Grandpap manifested the greatest devotion to the baby, and would 
play with him for hours and tell him. long and exciting narratives in 
which Indians, bears, policemen, and ’Rastus Simpson were the fero- 
cious dramatis persone. 
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But these halcyon days for Johnny came to an end with the spring, 
and as the fires died out his usefulness ceased. Lottie could not afford 
to pay him for doing nothing, but she told him to come back when- 
ever he wanted a dinner. So Johnny appeared at irregular intervals 
whenever the fumes of cabbage, sprouts, or any succulent morsel were 
wafted through the open kitchen window to the denizens of Love 
Alley. 
On these occasions he used to take Robbie out to play on the terrace’ 
in front of the house where the grass was just sprouting greenly. 
Here he would organize exciting battles between opposing armies of 
those attenuated and unattractive insects known as “devil’s rear- 
horses.” 

At length even these visits ceased, and Lottie was told that Grand- 
pap had gotten a place as errand-boy. 

One morning Aunt Sally appeared to be much agitated about 
something. She fried the fish with an air of stern indignation, and 
sprinkled on salt with the expression of one meting out justice to an 
offender. 

“What’s the matter, Aunt Sally?” said Lottie, who came out in 
the kitchen to get Robbie’s boiled milk. 

“ Matter ‘nuff, chile, w’en dese yere sci’ty members ’ain’t got no 
principul. Yere’s dis yere Sally Piper, calls herself Mis’ Piper, gone 
an’ moved out in de night wid all dem chillun an’ her fixin’s ’thout 
payin’ de rent she owes old Uncle Zeke Cyarter. Dey tell me she say 
ter Becky Jackson dat ’deed she ain’t gwine ter pay no rent fur a 


shanty like Uncle Zeke’s; dat she gwine ter move ter a gran’ house 
down near de ribber what sets up on a hill an’ got peach-trees in de 
yard. Peach-trees, indeed !” said Aunt Sally, scornfully ; “wen she 


’ain’t paid her rent! An’ she call herself Mis’ Piper an’ a sci’ty mem- 
ber! She belongs ter de same Linkum sci’ty dat Ido. Some er dese 
yer church members sut’nly is triflin’ an’ or’nary. Dat Grandpap he 
sut’nly will come back, an’ den I gwine to require whar Mis’ Piper 
done move her corporosity to.” 

But several weeks passed, during which Johnny did not make his 
appearance; and both Lottie and Will began to miss his solemn little 
visage and salutation. But Aunt Sally’s curiosity was not to be foiled. 
Her animosity to Mis’ Piper and her friendship for Johnny made her 
as keen as-a detective to find out whither the former had moved. 

“‘ Honey, dey cyan’t git erhead er me,” she said one day. “ When 
dey gits old Sally Lee on dey trail dey mought jes’ ez well gib up. I 
foun’ out whar Sally Piper done move, an’ I gwine down dere dis 
berry night an’ fin’ out w’at she done wid dat ar Grandpap and huccome 
he ’ain’t been yere sence de year one.” 

“ How did you ever find out, aunty ?” Lottie asked. 

“Nebber yo’ min’, chile: ef I tell yo’ all I knows I won’t know 
nuffin myself. I got a charm dat tells me plenty tings; my mammy 
gib it ter me; an’ her mammy gib it ter her.” She unfastened her 
purple calico frock and drew out a shoe-string on which was fastened a 
small black object which looked like a black bean or a pebble. 

The next morning she was quite gloomy and low in spirit. 

Vou. LXII.—28 
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“ Well, did you find Sally Piper in?” asked Lottie. 

“Yes, chile ; I done foun’ her in,” she replied, with a sigh, “ an’ I 
done foun’ sumpin’ else. Dat ar Grandpap is one sick chile, sho’! He 
got de misery in his chist, and Sally Piper she low how de doctor say 
he got de cranical flushings ob de insides.” 

“Ts he much sick ?” 

‘“‘’Deed he is. He been lyin’ dar in bed for more’n two weeks, 
an’ he jes’ gruntin’ right smart, but he knowed me an’ ax "bout all de 
famberly.” 

‘“T’m going down there to see him this evening,” said Lottie. 

She started off about four o’clock with a basket containing wine 
jelly and some strengthening delicacies, after having obtained from 
Aunt Sally a most labyrinthine instruction as to her destination : 

“Yer jes’ walk straight down New Hampshire A venue tell yer gits 
ter bout a block f’um de dog-pond, an’ a house wid oyster-shells in de 
yard, whar a culled ’ooman and two yaller gals lib. Dat’s my sister 
Jinny ; but don’t yer stop dar. Sally Piper she libs more towards de 
sunset, in a big open lot. De house stands up on a hill an’ got peach- 
trees in de yard.” 

Lottie’s way led her through a negro settlement. The spring had 
brought the inhabitants happiness. Windows and doors were open, 
and men, women, and children were assembled in the open air. The 
fruit-trees in the yards were in bloom, and under them children played 
with dogs and goats. She found Sally Piper’s “grand house” after 
several inquiries, A red clay bank rose precipitately against the soft 
blue sky, and perched high upon it, like a robber baron’s castle, was a 
tumble-down shanty, approached by steep and rickety wooden steps 
swarming with children. Children were also playing in the front yard, 
which was laid out with whitewashed stones and oyster-shell designs. 
White clothes were hanging out on the line, flapping in the breeze under 
the pink peach-blooms. In the front room, in an atmosphere of intense 
heat, a handsome and impertinent-looking yellow woman was ironing 
clothes. 

“Ts this Sally Piper?” asked Lottie. 

“Yes, I am Mrs. Piper.” 

“ And I am Mrs. McPherson. I came to see Johnny. Can I see 
him ?” 

Sally Piper was all deference. She smiled and bowed in an ob- 
sequious way that made Lottie feel that she was not to be trusted. 

“ Jest up them steps, ma’am. Pore child, he’s been sick for some 
time, an’ has had the best of care, but I’ve got so many children of 
my own, ma’am. Up them steps, ma’am.” 

Up a ladder, in a stifling loft, Lottie found a bundle of rags, and 
on it a little wasted black figure, lying alone and uncared for. She 
bent over him, and Grandpap looked up, a happy gleam of recognition 
in his eyes. 

“Why, why——” he said ; then, recollecting himself, he repeated 
the usual formula : 

“ Mornin’, Mis’ McFuzzly. How you feelin’ ter-day ?” 

The sobs were choking Lottie’s throat; she had not known how 
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fond she was of the quaint little soul. She went over and opened the 
low window. The'wind came in and blew some peach-blossoms across 
the dirty floor. 

“ve brought you some jelly and some nice things, Johuny. Does 
anybody take care of you ?” 

“Yes’m. Aunt Sally’s gal, ’Liza, she comes up sometimes, an’ 
she’s real good ter me.” 

The attic was hot, the flies buzzing around. From the yard 
below could be heard the children’s shouts and the bleat of the goat. 

“ How’s Mr. McFuzzly an’ Robbie?” asked Johnny. 

“They are all well and want to see you again. Now you get real 
well and come back to stay with us.” 

But the fever delirium was again on Johnny, and he babbled on 
about Robbie and ’Rastus Simpson and policemen until Lottie could 
stay no longer. 

“T am afraid he won’t live,” she said to Sally Piper. 

“Deed, ’m, that jes’ w’at de doctor says; but I say he will. That 
Johnny’s jes’ contrary an’ old-fashioned, an’ he’s been a care on me 
since he was a baby. He’s been goin’ on like crazy wid de fever an’ 
talkin’ all de time about you an’ Mr. McPherson.” 

“Why didn’t you send for me?” said Lottie, provoked at the 
woman’s callousness. 

“ How’d I know you’d wanter know?” 

“ Now you send ’Liza up there to take care of that child,” said 
Lottie, sternly, “and drop me a postal to-night to tell me how he is, 
or I’ll report you to the police.” 

The woman put her arms akimbo and talked till Lottie was out 
of sight, but the next morning the postman brought the following 
yostal : 
ee Missus Mac ferson jonnie is dead. Will be glad to see you at 
the Funeral. Mrs. Piper.” 

There was nothing else for Lottie to do but to lie down and cry. 
Aunt Sally went to the funeral. 

“ An’ it sut’nly wuz fust-class,” she said, consolingly. “ Dat ’su- 
rance sci’ty furnished ten carriages an’ a white hearse. An’ dat Mis’ 
Piper she laff an’ low how dey would be more’n fo’ty dollars comin’ to 
her arter de spenses wuz paid. She doan’ keer. Lawd bless yo’, I 
bleabe dat ’ooman she jes’ nacherly contrive dat chile ter die so she git 
de ’surance money. Dat pore Grandpap, he sut’nly wuz an owdacious 


stiddy chile an’ sot in his ways !” 
Anna Vernon Dorsey. 
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T has no standard but its own ; 
It must pursue its path alone, 


Through woods unblazed and fields unknown. 
Edward Gilliam. 
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CHRONICLES OF AN UNSUCCESSFUL AUTHOR. 


O an Unsuccessful Author is not vouchsafed any supernatural call 
to the work of writing. Only to Talent, and, further limitation, 
to the Talent that has succeeded in exchanging skill for money, comes 
the Voice that bids him to dip pen in ink. In accordance with this 
law, my own experience has been prosaic enough. I began my ap- 
prenticeship early, and can remember my first novel, begun at the age 
of eleven. Its writing caused an epidemic of authorship among those 
of my friends to whom I confided my secret. In the exuberance of 
delight one pronounced it exactly like a “grown-up novel,” and pro- 
ceeded to do likewise immediately. My subject was a classic one, and 
the work was to be a romance of the general plan of Walter Scott’s. 
Alas, it was never given to the world. My next venture was a fairy- 
story ; it was begun one summer, and finished in about eight months, 
most of the time while I was away at school. The length of this 
effort was over two thousand words, if I remember rightly, and it was 
promptly submitted to the editor of a then popular juvenile magazine. 
With eager expectation I looked for the letter containing a check for a 
large amount in payment. One evening a friend who was in the 
secret radiantly held out to me, as I entered the school-room, a letter 
bearing the name of the magazine to which I had submitted the story. 
I snatched it and rushed up-stairs to my room, followed by my friend. 
The envelope was small, and the enclosure was certainly not my 
manuscript ; it therefore was surely an acceptance. I tore open the 
letter ; I looked ; I cooled off instantly. ‘There were barely two lines, 
acknowledging the receipt of the manuscript and promising prompt 
examination and decision. This was a considerable fall from my first 
joy, and I began to feel doubtful of the result. But that feeling was 
soon replaced by exultation at the thought of being a real author at 
last, and I straightway mailed the editor’s note to my enthusiastic 
co-worker at home. His answer infused new ardor into my breast, 
and caused it to swell with pride. He was awe-struck at the thought 
of my having gained access to that mystery of mysteries, an editor’s 
sanctum, and in the overflowing impetuosity of youth urged me to 
telegraph him at his expense if my story was “excepted.” I nobly 
resolved to thwart him by prepaying the charges. I even framed the 
words of the despatch. It should read, “ Accepted; two hundred and 
fifty dollars.” That was the sum I thought would be about right. 
In moments of despondency I feared it might be somewhat less, but I 
held to the larger amount as my due. Alas for the vanity of human 
wishes! My cherished hopes were soon to be rudely dashed. In the 
mail one morning came a long envelope containing the manuscript of 
my story. No word accompanied it, and none was needed. I knew 
full well that my article was rejected, and I was for a time inconsolable. 
But hope was a pretty regular inhabitant of my breast, and I had 
soon sent off my article to another magazine. It came back. 
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The next term I cast anxiously about for another magazine to send 
my story to, for I was not yet discouraged. At last I decided to sub- 
mit it to the newly founded periodical that had set out with so much 
puffing to revolutionize the world of juvenile literature. As I could 
think of no other resource if this failed, I did not trouble myself to 
enclose stamps for its return. In due time the answer came. As 
usual, my hopes were disappointed : the story was rejected, and I was 
in despair. 

But I was soon engaged on another venture. This time it was a 
tale of adventure at sea, and described the fortunes of a party of boys. 
It was somewhat of a shock to find afterwards that I had constructed 
my chronology on a new plan, one that ignored any Sunday and kept 
the boys at work all the week like a pack of savages. So I went over 
it all and remedied that, and my work was ready for publication. 
Publication never came, however, and I cannot remember that I ever 
submitted the article. 

The work of composition had, of course, certain times of idleness, 
and, although I wrote, I did not, for some reason or other, finish any- 
thing of importance for a good while after this. Then I woke to the 
realization of the necessity of industry. A scientific subject had been 
for some time weighing upon my thoughts, and I resolved to work it 
out. It consumed a long time, for the article was my most lengthy one 
so far, of over four thousand words. My old failing of laziness—or 
shall I call it disinclination ?—now made itself felt, and I hit upon a 
division of pursuits that insured due attention. I began every day by 
reading a chapter of a certain book, whose instances of the doings of 
great men of all ages were so cleverly told as to arouse me from in- 
difference to eager work. So my article was finished. Here a new 
difficulty arose. My handwriting was so execrable that the work of 
deciphering it was at nearly all times impossible to any one save 
myself. So, as I hated intensely the thought of rewriting it, I sent 
the manuscript to be copied on a typewriter. The result was a neatly 
beribboned book of “copy,” but so poorly paragraphed that I had to 
erect sign-posts everywhere, warning the prospective compositor that no 
paragraph was intended, or that there should be one where none had 
been printed. It was so long since I had submitted any manuscript 
that I felt all the old hope of success. But my ardor was soon to be 
cooled again. One magazine after another, one review after another, 
declined my work “with thanks.” I wasted a small fortune in 
postage-stamps, and I still have the manuscript and the copy. 

The next year I joined some of my schoolfellows in establishing 
an amateur periodical. At last, good or bad, I had a chance to pub- 
lish my articles. Myself the arbiter of fate, I was about to rise inde- 
pendent of the hampering decision of an editor, by becoming myself 
an editor. Those halcyon days were sweet but short, and were followed 
by a cessation of industry. 

The revival from this idleness was so long after that I may regard 
it as a part of the present. I began it with a love-story—but not a 
common love-story. Oh, by no means! This was an exceedingly 
uncommon love-story in that it had a point,—a real, good, tangible 
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point, that made the love-business reasonable and enlivened the whole. 
I made a rather lengthy affair of this tale; at least it was of quite 
respectable size, and longer than any previous effort. The advice of 
one who had grown old in the ranks of authors led me to write upon 
a methodical system: so many words to a page, so many pages daily, 
and no cessation in the regular work of composition. What had once 
taken me six months now occupied only a week, and I found in my 
mood less disinclination, for work. I built great hopes on that first 
love-story. I thought it would be immediately accepted and published, 
regardless of the class of magazine to which I sent it. In the pride 
of my heart I spread out the whole manuscript on a large table, and 
gloated over the number of pages, the regularity of the writing, and 
the business-like appearance of the whole. I wrote a well-conceived 
note to the editors; I cleverly introduced an unobtrusive hope of its 
acceptance ; I enclosed stamps for return postage, feeling sure that 
these last would not be needed. I mailed the package, and sat down 
to await developments. It was a pleasant time, that interval of cloud- 
building and dreaming of dreams. I had full confidence of success ; 
I was sure that this was the beginning of fame and prosperity, and 
spent much time in planning fresh ventures which should serve to 
extend my fame and bring a golden harvest. It may seem superfluous 
to say that I was destined to disappointment. My manuscript was 
returned with one of those nice little notes whose appearance I have 
become so familiar with ; for am I not an Unsuccessful Author? 

And here I am struck by the reflection that in most of my ventures 
it has been neither the fame, if I may so call it, nor the money, that I 
missed. I regarded both as probable adjuncts of success, but they 
were not indispensable. I should have been much pleased to have 
any of my efforts published, even without remuneration, which I did 
not need, and without fame, for which my own thoughts would have 
found a substitute. It was authorship I wanted, the success of seeing 
my work pronounced good by an acceptance, by the verdict of some 
standard publication. But I am also quite sure that I did not on any 
occasion feel that I had been harshly treated. In short, unlike most 
Unsuccessful Authors, I did not feel that clique and bigotry had 
caused the rejection of my compositions. I did not, indeed, except in 
peculiarly despondent moments, lose faith in my own work, but I felt 
that the editors knew what they wanted, and that I had only to keep 
on trying until I met that want. 

But my rejected love-story was all this time waiting to be disposed 
of. I was not willing to relegate it to the shelf with other ghosts of 
the unsuccessful. Yet as I thought how it had come back like a bad 
penny, I found myself beginning to disparage in my thoughts the so 
lately admired and trusted instrument of literary victory. But a 
reading of the story reminded me of its good points: I found myself 
reassured by the perusal, and resolved to send it off to another period- 
ical and try my luck again. I did so. One morning I found among 
my mail-matter an envelope from the editor. I opened it, trusting to 
see a check fall out, fit emblem of an acceptance. Alas and alackaday ! 
the perfidious deceivers had lately taken to the plan of sending noti- 
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fications of the receipt of manuscript, and this was one. I knew by 
personal experience that it was a new wrinkle, for they had not done 
it before. Yet my wrath was not difficult to appease. I felt a secret 
conviction that I ought to be pleased that the article was not rejected, 
and I hopefully awaited the result. It was a good thing that I had 
lots of hope, for the result made me aware of failure. After the 
usual three or four weeks had elapsed, I received back my manuscript, 
now become a veteran traveller. One more effort : I sent the traveller 
on a last trip, and did not have long to wait for its return. The 
startling suddenness with which it came back this time almost took 
my breath away. To the shelf with you, love-story with a point,— 
Heaven knows it was nearly worn off by this time,—and do you stay 
there. Henceforth I have no use for you. 

But I was now fully wrought up to the importance of application. 
I started on a new work. No more love-making, no more spooning. 
The next tale was philosophic, charming, quaint, and highly original. 
Of course these are my own encomiums; for no one has ever deigned 
to praise it but the author. Yes, I did think that “Jonathan Leigh” 
was a good tale: I believed it to be possessed of an old-fashioned 
pathos which should commend it to the flinty heart of the “reader” 
and insure for it full success. It was unlike anything I had ever read, 
and had some realistic touches that I thought very good. And, to be 
quite frank, I am by no means sure yet that it had not. Yet the same 
round of magazines refused, in the same order nearly, this latest fruit 
of my brain. 

Meantime I was writing poetry. Several times I had found my 
thoughts taking to themselves metre and rhyme, and I did not discour- 
age them. I even pieced out their spontaneous work, when necessary, 
by more premeditated lines, and the result was that I had several poems 
on hand. I sent a few of them to the magazines, but, contrary to my 
expectations, their adventures were similar to those of my prose efforts. 

There was a peculiar circumstance connected with the fortunes of 
“Jonathan Leigh”—I mean the manuscript, not the man—that set all 
my powers of imagination to work to explain it. On Jonathan’s first 
voyage he was marked, at the top of the first page, with a single word. 
It was afterwards rubbed out by an ink-eraser, or by means of a knife, 
although the word had been written in pencil. The ends of one or 
two letters showed faintly, far too faintly to be deciphered, yet enough 
to show the length of the word. It was composed of only three to six 
letters, and my fertile imagination instantly decided that the reader had 
marked it for the convenience of the editor. The word was either 
“good” or “ bad,” of that I felt sure. Why could not the mysterious 
person who wrote the word have left it, or, better still, only erased it so 
much as to show an intention to remove it without rendering it illegi- 
ble to me? If the word had been “ bad,” I should not have believed 
it: if “good,” I should have staked my prospects of future success on 
its absolute correctness, as applied to my manuscript. I finally decided 
that the reader probably selected such articles as he thought would be 
available, and submitted them to the editor for final selection. Perhaps 
at the head of each manuscript he wrote a word of comment for the 
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editor’s guidance. Yes, assuredly that must be it. The discriminating 
gentleman who first saw my story set it aside for further consideration, 
marking it “good,” and sent it to the editor. The latter from some 
cause or other did not accept it for publication, and so erased the word 
and returned the manuscript. At any rate, I shall believe this explana- 
tion to be the true one, and nothing short of the reader’s oath shall 
shake my belief. 

It was about this time that I wrote a number of descriptive arti- 
cles. The first was an account of a long journey, and was sent to some 
of the great daily papers. The only satisfactory thing in its career was 
the fact that one of the notes declining it was an autograph letter of 
the great man whe then edited the paper. I had great hopes of this 
series, and trusted that it would win success for me. Of course it 
didn’t. If it had I should not be an Unsuccessful Author, and these 
chronicles would never have been written. 

It was in the summer of one of these years that I began my first 
real novel. Contrary to what I believe to be the custom of most writers 
in their first attempts, I chose a very commonplace plot, hoping to tell 
my story so well as to command attention for it. I was all enthusiasm 
in beginning this novel. I intended to carry out a methodical plan in 
writing it, and had set ten pages of two hundred and twenty words 
each as the minimum per day. I made a calendar for three months, 
and started to work; for, you see, I was not going to write a flimsy 
little affair, but a good, honest-sized book. The first ten days had only 
ten pages short, but no ten days since has ever approached that result, 
and although the packet of manuscript is a goodly one it is not nearly 
enough for a book, and I am afraid it will not have much further 

rowth. 
' It was also about this time that I looked up a number of new 
periodicals, with the design of re-launching some of the shelved manu- 
scripts. I made a good supplementary list of these magazines, bought 
a cartload of envelopes and postage-stamps, and sent out, several at a 
time, these doves from my ark. Their return was sudden in all cases, 
and they bore no olive-branch. Their rest on the shelf is sweet. 

I was now expérienced in disappointment: I had seen it so often 
that really, in many cases, the only interest I felt in my messages was 
to see how long it would be before their return. They varied a great 
deal. Once a package was returned in four days; the same publishers 
kept another for weeks. I did not infer from this, however, that they 
developed for it any greater fondness than for the first. 

But paper and ink and pens are cheap, more’s the pity, and I went 
at it again, nothing daunted. About this time I wrote a nondescript 
sketch of something or other, and sent it off with but little hopes of 
success. I called it the Ugly Duckling, though not because it could 
ever become a swan. In truth I was heartily ashamed of it, and it 
proved very troublesome by being sent to publishers to whom I would 
rather have submitted better work. The magazine of which I had the 
greatest hopes, and whose standing was among the highest, never saw 
this venture; its reader was examining another article of mine just 
then. I started at the next place and sent the Ugly Duckling around 
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the regular circuit, travelled so thoroughly by all the children of my 
fancy. 

But to keep up the work of composition continually, without rest, 
and, much more depressing, without success of the most meagre de- 
scription, is, to say the least, monotonous, and [ shall now renounce 
writing. I have gone on hoping and working for a good many years ; 
the shelf is full of the “has beens ;” my patience is exhausted ; no more 
writing for me. Every manuscript has come back ; they are all here. 
The unanimity with which they have been rejected has but one meaning. 
I will leave the reader to surmise what it is. 

When I come to look over the lot, I find the Ugly Duckling is 
missing. Oh, yes; I sent it out for the last time, and to the magazine 
for whose good opinion I longed. What stupidity! But the Duckling 
will be back soon, and then I shall seal up the mighty package of 
manuscript, grave and gay, prose and verse, story, sketch, and bur- 
lesque; I will seal them all up, and twenty years hence I will take 
them out and laugh at the follies of my youth. There is my novel, 
too, the only unfinished work. I should like the publishers to have a 
look at it. I don’t know why, but I should. 

And now let me see what my work has availed me. On the whole, 
I don’t consider my time wasted. For one thing, the anticipation, even 
though doomed to disappointment, has been rather pleasant. And 
then, too, I have probably improved my style. But the greatest ad- 
vantages I have gained lie in the mental discipline and the greatly 
increased appreciation of literary work. It puts one in sympathy with 
authors and their works, and opens a delightful world, of which the 
striving scribbler is at perfect liberty to consider himself a member. 
This increased appreciation of all the good things of literature is a sure 
result of much writing, and is an advantage of no little worth. 

But it must be confessed that all these reflections are rather ill 
adapted to console an Unsuccessful Author for so thorough a failure 
as mine. Farewell, a Jong farewell, to all my I must be philo- 
sophic. So again, farewell, or at least when the Duckling comes back. 

* * * * * * * * * 


Eureka! The Ugly Duckling has been accepted, mirabile dictu. 
And the price,—oh, the price! It is too large to mention, Those 
admirable publishers have said a whole page of good thitigs about the 
Ugly Duckling, and want more of the same brood. They shall have 
them: I will not thwart them: they shall have them. And, by the 
way, I might as well finish that novel. Yes, and that memorandum- 
book, filled with hints hitherto undeveloped, I’1] have that out, too. 
Yes, the path of success is open before me: I have at last done some- 
thing. T’11—— But stay: not so fast. Here I am branching out into 
an agony of castle-building. Castle-building is all right, but not here. 
These rose-colored dreams are becoming my position, but not on this 
paper. For I have at last achieved success, and at present it looms up, 
in the nearness of its coming, very large indeed for its foundations. 
Even should it be all the success I ever have, it is none the less success. 
I am no longer an Unsuccessful Author ! 
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a the student who bends with loving eyes over the work of a 

master, there is no more subtle danger than the tendency to read 
into the words before him his own thoughts. To no two people do 
written or spoken words convey quite the same thing; there can be no 
comparison between the play of thought and emotion set in operation 
by a certain phrase in the mind of a man of ripe thought and profound 
experience, and the cold, indistinct image which that same phrase brings 
before an ignorant and shallow nature. There stand the written words ; 
here in human minds are the widely varying conceptions of them. 
Which conception was the author’s own? We may make guesses, by 
what we know of his character and culture; but we can never dog- 
matize. 

Are we then forbidden to let the words say to us all that they will, 
lest they say more than the author had in mind? No; for this is part 
of the world’s heritage in its great men. The master writer in his 
phrases, scenes, characters, furnishes the world a vocabulary. The 
world’s poet writes not merely his own thoughts; he writes also for 
smaller poets, who find in his words their panting thought resting in 
perfect utterance, though the mind of the writer knew not of it. He 
writes possibly for one whose thought, more subtle and profound than 
his, ety over and under his words, giving them an airy grace or 
a depth of spiritual significance of which the author never dreamed. 
Let the reader only make sure that he does not confound what he reads 
between the lines with what the lines say, and think that now surely 
he has a perfect clue to the mind of the author. Does he not hear the 
offended spirit crying,— 

Which of you did I enable 

Once to slip within my breast, 
There to catalogue and label 

What I like least, what love best, 
Hope or fear, believe and doubt of, 

Seek and shun, respect, deride? 


Who has right to make a rout of 
Rarities he found inside? 


This danger presents itself with especial force to the student of 
Shakespeare’s characters. Our age delights in analysis, and the varied, 
moving crowd to whom Shakespeare’s fine frenzy has given being fur- 
nishes many a tempting subject for its scalpel. We would fain phi- 
losophize over them, ask ourselves what lies at the centre of this and 
that personality, what is its spring of action. And who shall deny us 
this pleasure? Only let us not insist on our conception of a character 
as necessarily the one which Shakespeare wished to give. Let us hold 
our conception ready to be modified by that of others, that we may 
not cut off the sources of growth, and become narrow and dogmatic, 
the slaves of a theory. 
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We must beware of representing Shakespeare as writing in the way 
in which we are criticising. It is probable that we of to-day cannot 
imagine with how little of conscious analysis and definite artistic pur- 
pose he wrote. The man of mature years and ripened judgment is 
sometimes amazed to find what flashes of inspiration occur amid the 
crudities of his early writings.. We are all our lives in realizing the 
things which come to us in our best moments in youth. Shakespeare 
lived in the youth of literary workmanship, when men did not study 
to embody this or that idea, but wrote as the spirit moved them. The 
plant grew into lusty life, and put forth a perfect flower, according to 
its nature; let the botanist of the nineteenth century beware how he 
attribute to it a deliberate arrangement of petals and stamen. 

Taking care, then, not to say what Shakespeare meant by the 
character, let us ask ourselves what reasonable interpretation can be 
given of Jaques, the cynic whose mocking laugh rings through the 
sweet idyllic tale of “As You Like It.” The question is not easy of 
an answer. The philosopher of the forest of Arden is distinguished 
by a “most humorous sadness,” which has the effect of leading one 
critic here and another there. If he is really sad, he seems to enjoy 
his sadness ; if he is really gay, then it is in spite of a most melancholy 
view of life. When he is serious he is often not in earnest ; when he 
is jesting he often shows his true self. If we would enjoy him we must 
not take him too seriously. Nor can we, if we would arrive at any 
definite conclusion in our own minds as to the man’s real character, as 
Professor Dowden has warned us. For more and more as we proceed 
do we find his emotions unsatisfactory, contradictory. His grief is 
affected and unreal, his joy is hollow, his mirth sighs while it jests, his 
melancholy frolics in a gay abandon while it professes to mourn. 
Eagerness for a new experience is the one genuine feeling of the man. 

We do not first see Jaques directly, but we have a picture given of 
him, lying under an oak, weeping and commenting upon a wounded 
deer. His first réle is a sentimental one. We cannot think of him 
otherwise than as greatly enjoying the occasion. One who deeply felt 
the tragedy of the poor beast’s fate and how well it stood for a type 
of suffering human life would not have been so eloquent. Jaques fairly 
revels in so rich a theme for moralizing and so fine an opportunity for 
being sad. Will he not hunt to-morrow just the same? The duke 
knows Jaques pretty well, and he, we may notice, never takes him 
seriously. He is not very deeply impressed with the pathos of the 
scene. 

Show me the place: 


I love to cope him in these sullen fits, 
For then he’s full of matter. 


In Scene V. Jaques appears as the gayest of Monsieur Melancholies, 
declaring that he “can suck melancholy out of a song, as a weasel sucks 
eggs.” To Amiens’ consent to sing he replies, “ Well, then, if ever I 
thank any man, I'll thank you: but that they call compliment is like 
the encounter of two dog-apes.” With great gusto did Jaques dwell 
upon the thought of all stately ceremony, all words of courtesy between 
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man and man, as akin to the grinning of monkeys at oneanother. We 
shall think of this speech again, later on. 

He is told that the duke has been looking for him. “ And I have 
been all this day to avoid him. He is too disputable for my company. 
I think of as many matters as he, but I give heaven thanks, and make 
no boast of them.” Jaques does not enjoy the duke as well as the duke 
enjoys him. The duke says wise, noble, and poetical things, Jaques 
does not like his kind of talk. He enjoys Touchstone; he wanted to 
sit down to a joust of wit with Orlando. Is Jaques indeed reticent, 
as he here boasts? He certainly talks enough wherever we meet him. 
Does he keep his true self deep hidden? Does he dwell only upon the 
absurd or gloomy side of life because it is his whim todoso? If he 
really has a deeper nature, it will reveal itself somewhere. Let us wait 
and see. 

In mockery of the exquisite song, “ Under the greenwood tree,” he 
dashes off some lines of nonsense. Or possibly there is a grain of 
seriousness in it. A man who would leave wealth and ease for a whim 
is an ass: so are we to pretend to be so well contented. He enjoys 
puzzling Amiens over the word “ ducdame,” as he did his previous little 
hit at the foreigner.—Call you ’em stanzos?” Then, with a yawn 
and an air of being bored, “I'll go sleep if I can; if I cannot, I’ll 
rail against all the first-born of Egypt.” 

But very soon after he is found by the duke in a jubilant mood 
over the discovery in the depths of the forest of a fool in motley, that 
very emblem of court and fashionable life,—one that moralizes like 
himself, that can “rail on Lady Fortune in good set terms.” 


My lungs began to crow like chanticleer, 
That fools should be so deep-contemplative, 
And I did laugh sans intermission 

An hour by his dial. 


Ah, well, says Jaques to himself, you who moralize so constantly 
would stand a better chance of being listened to if you played the 
fool. ‘“ Motley’s the only wear.” The joke of this to us is that 
Jaques in his affectation of wisdom really is a fool himself, as Ulrici 
and Hudson have said. Give me liberty to speak plainly, as a fool 
may,—he goes on to say,—to hold every man’s character up before his 
face, 
and I will through and through 


Cleanse the foul body of the infected world, 
If they will patiently receive my medicine. 


The duke’s reply sheds a new light on Jaques’ character. Jaques, 
he says, would do only harm in chiding sin, 


For thou thyself hast been a libertine, 

As sensual as the brutish sting itself; 

And all the embossed sores and headed evils, 
That thou with license of free foot hast caught, 
Wouldst thou disgorge into the general world. 
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This deep truth, that he who is sated with his knowledge of evil is not 
the one to set up as a guide for those less sophisticated,—this hint that 
knowledge of evil must have been atoned for by repentance and honest 
love before the sinner can help others,—is quite lost upon Jaques. His 
answer is on a decidedly lower plane. Whom should I offend? No 
one would believe that I meant him; he would be busy fitting the cap 
upon his neighbor. Jaques is luxuriating in the thought of the intel- 
lectual delight he would have in railing against all the world with the 
world compelled to listen, however it might secretly wince ; in holding 
up to a man’s unsuspecting ridicule his own very self, stripped of all 
disguises, and disgusting as only Jaques could make it appear. 

The talk is interrupted by the bursting in of Orlando with his tale 
of distress. He is off again like a flash to bring his aged and devoted 
servant to the food so readily offered. The duke’s fine nature is stirred, 
as well it might be, by the incident. He who could find 


Tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything, 


is by this touch of nature made sensible anew of his kinship to suffer- 
ing humanity, and the thought confirms in him that mood of content 
and gentleness of spirit in which we heard him talking when first we 
met him in the forest. 


Thou seest we are not all alone unhappy: 
This wide and universal theatre 

Presents more woful pageants than the scene 
Wherein we play in. 


The figure employed here by the duke serves to call forth Jaques’ 
philosophy of life. This celebrated utterance has a peculiar ring, 
coming as it does just after the episode that has brought to our thought 
the loyal, grateful, loving side of humanity. “ All the world’s a 
stage.” Everybody is playing a part, absurd to the spectator. The 
squalling baby; the whining school-boy; the love-sick youth; the 
fiery soldier, exerting himself so mightily over what is seen to be a 
mere bubble; the solemn and sententious judge, thinking himself so 
very wise, while the spectator can see through him so easily; the 
“ean and slippered pantaloon,” with his piping voice and his shrunk 
shanks; the old dotard, a distasteful bends till he relieves the world 
by getting out of the way,—this is the life of man; this is the 
“strange eventful history” so much prated about. 

Was ever pessimism more profound than this? There is just 
enough of truth in it all to make one tremble as he reads, lest after all 
it be true. This nightmare comes to all thoughtful souls sometimes, 
when “the light is low” and “all the wheels of being slow.” Ten- 
nyson has described the outlook of that mood in words that Jaques 
would have coveted : 

Men, the flies of later spring, 


That lay their eggs, and sting and sing, 
And weave their petty cells and die. 
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But this is Jaques’ every-day mood, his unshifting point of view. The 
keenest light of his intellect flashes only upon one side of human life. 
Very skilfully does he avoid whatever beautifies or ennobles. He 
grows prolix in describing decay; but he says nothing of the beauty 
of youth, except in that one phrase, “his shining morning face.” 
(And here we cannot help thinking that Shakespeare for a moment 
forgot Jaques in his own thought of boyhood.) The activities and the 
serious thought of middle life are alike a farce. Youth is silly ; man- 
hood equally silly, after a little different fashion ; old age is silly and 
ridiculous. I Jaques am the spectator, and this play passes before my 
eyes, to my infinite amusement. How wise am I, that see through all 
men! 

Adam is brought in tenderly by Orlando, and the little feast pro- 
ceeds, while Amiens sings another exquisite song, “ Blow, blow, thou 
winter wind.” But Jaques has no more to say. 

We next meet our cynic in conversation with Orlando. Though 
he professes to be bored, yet we think he is rather pleased with the 
youth, who has a nimble wit and can give pretty answers. He likes a 
tilt of words, for he feels confident he will always come out covered 
with glory. “ Will you sit down with me? and we two will rail 
against our mistress the world, and all our misery.” 

Orlando replies, “ I will chide no breather in the world but myself, 
against whom I know most faults.” 

There is a whole philosophy in the simple words of these two 
speeches. The first gives us the attitude of a looker-on at life, “ hold- 
ing no form of creed, but contemplating all,” who sees in the world 
only evil and folly continually. The answer of Orlando is the answer 
of him who has learned life’s one essential lesson,—who has looked at 
self and found it unlovely, and has turned to the world to love, and 
so found it good. It is the reply of the heart to the head, the reply 
of one who criticises himself, loves his fellow-men, and genuinely cares 
for things, to one whose life consists in criticising other people and ap- 
proving of himself supremely. 

“ Jaques. The worst fault you have is to be in love. 

“ Orlando. Tis a fault I will not change for your best virtue.” 

Mr. Richard Grant White says that Jaques is Falstaff without his 
fat and his humor. And Professor Dowden has brought to our atten- 
tion the impossibility of conceiving Falstaff as really in love, which 
Shakespeare realized when he wrote “The Merry Wives of Windsor.” 
If we could think of Jaques as really loving anybody, then would he 
immediately cease to be Jaques; for the very centre of his nature is 
his utter want of capacity for a bit of simple, honest love and faith. 
On the other hand, Orlando without his grateful attachment to Adam, 
his ready forgiveness of his brother, and the enthusiasm which makes 
it possible for him to be head over ears in love, would be no Orlando 
and no friend of ours. 

Jaques’ next adventure is with Touchstone and Audrey. He finds 
a malicious pleasure in seeing this man, who professed to have been a 
courtier, making love to a rough country wench, and so encourages the 
union. He would have them married in church, that the marriage 
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might seem the more ridiculous. In search of a new experience, he 
craves the acquaintance of the pretty youth Ganymede, whom he meets 
in the forest. Rosalind’s whole nature is a protest against this man. 
She attacks him in bold fashion. 

“ Rosalind. They say you are a melancholy fellow. 

“ Jaques. I am so; I do love it better than laughing. 

“ Ros. Those that are in extremity of either are abominable fel- 
lows, and betray themselves to every modern censure worse than 
drunkards. 

“ Jaq. Why, ’tis good to be sad and say nothing. 

“ Ros. Why, then, ’tis good to be a post.” 

Jaques, who prides himself on being able to read at a glance the 
characters of all men, little knows how completely he is summed up in 
one careless, merry senterive : 

“A traveller! By my faith, you have great reason to be sad. I 
fear you have sold your own lands to see other men’s; then, to have 
seen much, and to have nothing, is to have rich eyes and poor hands. 

“ Jaques. Yes, I have gained my experience.” 

Here is the key to Jaques. He is the man who has been hunting 
after experience to make him wiser than other men, when he might 
have gotten it only by living genuinely. And now his emotions have | 
become so perverted and exhausted by misuse that he has lost the 
power for any fresh, natural, genuine feeling. But life can be under- 
stood only by him who feels rightly and then expresses his feelings in 
action. The spectator gazes, and thinks he knows; but the man who 
feels and acts, lives: and he alone comprehends life. The outcome of 
all Jaques’ experience is, forsooth, to be sad, to play the part of a 
Monsieur Melancholy. “TI had rather have a fool to make me merry | 
than experience to make me sad,” is Rosalind’s laughing comment. 

True love runs its not too troubled course here under forest 
boughs; and the day comes when a little company is assembled, 
waiting, half believing and half doubting, to see what the magic- 
taught Ganymede is to bring about. Jaques enjoys the interval after 
his own fashion, in listening to the witty wisdom of Touchstone. Part 
of the experience he covets is listening to wit of his own sort. But by 
and by he is thrown entirely out of his element. Prosperity breaks 
out upon the heads of the little company, sudden “sunshine in a 
shady place.” Silvius’ patient love is rewarded, the banished duke re- 
gains his dukedom, Orlando has his Rosalind, as well as a reconciled 
brother ; all goes merry as a marriage bell. Once more, Jaques’ voice 


is heard : 















































Sir, by your patience. If I heard you rightly, 
The duke hath put on a religious life, 

And thrown into neglect his pompous court? 
* * * * * * * 
To him will I; out of these convertites 

There is much matter to be heard and learned. 











He then bids good-by to each of the principal characters in a little set 
speech, which sounds too conventional for Jaques. We must conclude 
that here Shakespeare uses him as a mere mouth-piece, to put the neat 
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little caps on the climax for each one, according to the fashion of the 
time for ending a comedy,—a fashion which we of to-day do not much 
enjoy. 
So, to your pleasures ; 
I am for other than for dancing measures. 


Keeping to his ré6le of melancholy, he escapes from mirth. The seeker 
of new sensations, he is off for another experience; a fitting end for 
Jaques. 

Though he has no mercy for others’ weaknesses, Jaques is himself an 
egoist, always talking about himself, his feelings, likes, and dislikes, to 
the amusement of those who hear him. He prides himself on being a 
man of feeling, when his heart has long been dead to any true emotion. 
The young people, seeing with eyes made clear by love, mock at him, 
but he is not in the least aware of this. By a delicious piece of irony, 
the Jaques who can see through all men is himself playing with great 
sobriety and intentness the part of a Monsieur Melancholy, to the 
amusement of the spectators of all ages. 

We think we could enjoy Jaques nowhere quite so well as in this 
“picture of grays and greens and blues” where Shakespeare has placed 
him. In our idle loitering under the gnarled oaks we have leisure to 
appreciate his sentimentality, his dry wit, his homilies, his little egoistic 
ebb and flood tides. At the same time he serves indirectly to increase 
our satisfaction in what is good and true. This man of withered 
emotions, characteristic product of a false civilization, is seen against a 
background of blue sky and cool forest boughs. He is seen in contact 
with a fine-hearted gentleman and a genuine youth and maiden genu- 
inely in love. All three have suffered from “ man’s ingratitude,” but 
their thoughts are noble, their natures unspoiled. The contrast inten- 
sifies our joy in the realities of life, in simple genuine feeling, in the 
nobility inherent in human nature. 

Whatever Shakespeare meant by Jaques, the moral of his character 
to us of to-day is, Live! Love! Really care for things! Don’t 
take the attitude of a spectator of life, one superior to all its emotions, 
or without your knowledge you will be the laughing-stock of those 
who know far more than you. The secret of life slips through the 


fingers of him who observes and criticises rather than lives and loves. 
E. R. Larrison, 
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Those who have read Carlyle’s French Revolution—and no 

The Reign of Ter- reader is full-fledged who has not—will eagerly seek these 

he From Famous two volumes entitled The Reign of Terror. They contain 

rench Narratives i 

by Eye-Witnesses. | the concentrated essence of Carlyle undiluted by comment 

or by editing. They are the foundation upon which his 

philosophic superstructure rests and whence it draws its most pathetic and 

harrowing details. Carlyle refuses to name the crimes committed upon the 

body of the lovely Princesse de Lamballe: here they are recounted with judicial 
particularity. < 

In brief, the two volumes, aggregating about five hundred pages, contain “a 
collection of authentic narratives of the horrors committed by the revolutionary 
government of France under Marat and Robespierre, written by eye-witnesses 
of the scenes.” These have been translated from the original French, and are 
accompanied by biographical notices of the writers, with some curious anecdotes 
illustrative of the period. Each volume is embellished with an appropriate 
frontispiece,—portraits, respectively, of the Princesse de Lamballe and of 
Beaumarchais, author of Tartare and Barbier de Saville, whose remarkable nar- 
rative is included. 

Simply to name the various revelations of inhuman cruelty and official 
murder will give a better idea of their interest and scope than to dwell upon 
details. Principal among the narratives are: “My Agony of Phirty-Eight 
Hours, or Recital of what happened to me and what I saw and heard during 
my Imprisonment in the Prison of the Abbaye St. Germain from the 22d of 
August to the 4th of September, 1792.” This is by M. de Jourgniac St. Meard, 
an officer of the French army suspected of editing a journal inimical to the 
Commune. His ability as a writer and observer equipped him especially for 
giving vivid impressions of his awful experiences, and his pamphlet, which was 
published immediately after his escape, circulated widely even in that day of 
terror. Over two hundred thousand copies were sold. Following St. Meard is 
the sketch of Mademoiselle de Paysac concerning the September massacres. 
Then we have the deeply tragic “ Relation of the Abbé Sicard, Instructor of 
the Deaf and Dumb,” whose experiences and escape are equally astonishing, 
and whose account is told with thrilling directness. The pamphlets which 
complete the first volume are that of Beaumarchais, already mentioned; of 
Joseph Paris de |’Epinard, vastly affecting; of Riouffe, the young patriot of 
Bordeaux, whose sufferings in his travels to Paris were excruciating. This 
volume concludes with the first of the “ Historical Sketches of the Paris Prisons 
during the Terror,” a series which occupies a large part of the second volume 
and gives in no shaded tints the barbarous episodes of these often loathsome 
abodes. An appendix in each volume furnishes material either irrelevant to 
the text or too shocking for insertion in it. 

The second volume, besides the “‘ Historical Sketches of Prisons,’ includes 
the atrocious “ Journey of the Hundred and Thirty-Two Nantais sent forward 
to Paris by the Revolutionary Committee” and “The Wholesale Drownings at 


Nantes,” the horror and cruelty of. which would seem past human invention 
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were they not described with unmistakable truthfulness. Perhaps the most 
absorbing narrative of the volumes is that which concludes the second: “ Rela- 
tion of the Events that took place at the Temple, from the 13th of. August, 
1792, to the Death of Louis XVII. ; written in the Tower of the Temple by the 
Duchess d’Angouléme.” This picture of the royal family in its extremest 
trials by the king’s only daughter is a document whose historic value is in- 
estimable. Its pathetic interest is beyond the conception of those whose history 
is gained only from the historians. 

The two volumes, prepared for the press by Messrs. Percy Pinkerton and 
J. H. Ashworth, and published by the J. B. Lippincott Company, are destined 
to keep an enduring hold upon American readers. 


ad 


: , There is perennial bliss for the lazy novel-reader in the 
te = nin books of Mrs. Alexander. Old readers recollect the charm 
which has surrounded each new story as it appears,—the 
never-disappointing variety, the endless surprises, the freshness and animal 
spirits. New readers will find the tales as fresh and winning to-day as they 
were yesterday, and they will appreciate the Lippincotts for issuing in their 
convenient Series of Select Novels, low in price and high in aim, A Fight with 
Fate, one of Mrs, Alexander’s most diverting novels. The tale turns on the for- 
tunes of a young and pleasant English girl, thrown early on her own resources, 
and finally marrying a lord, noble in name as in title. There is not one faltering 
paragraph in this light-hearted story. It is charming from start to finish. 


¥ 


; _ _Tothe practising physician whose life is spent among remote 
—  clicngel patients far from the great centres of medicine, or to the 
Clinical Lectures. student at home or of foreign lands whose ambition to bea 
Edited by Judson doctor conquers all minor obstacles, the recurring volumes 
rene at tac Of International Clinics, published by the J. B. Lippincott 
MD. FRCP. and Company, must bring hope and encouragement beyond be- 
David W. Finlay, jief. Here, in a compact book of nearly four hundred pages, 
sonia no ephemeral matter, but papers of lasting value from the 
four quarters of the world of medicine are enduringly stored and made to serve 
the double purpose of direct enlightenment and contrasted opinion. The three 
editors—Dr. Judson Daland, of the University of Pennsylvania, Dr. J. Mitchell 
Bruce, of London, and Dr. David W. Finlay, of Aberdeen—are eagerly alert for 
the last authoritative utterance on the newer problems of medicine, and from 
many international sources they briag together quarterly the best sifted material 
supplied by lecturers, specialists, or any operator whose case supplies a new 
feature to the profession. 

This second volume of the eighth series, for 1898, contains thirty-six con- 
tributions, from as many medical authorities, on Drugs and Remedial Agents, 
Treatment, Medicine, Neurology, Surgery, Gynecology and Obstetrics, Ophthal- 
mology, Laryngology, and Dermatology. This covers the mainland and many 
of the outlying districts of practice, and the owner of a medical library, big or 
little, desiring to be in touch with the times will secure the publication without 
delay. To the man who can afford only one book we cordially ree_mmend this 


well-ijJlustrated volume, 
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